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WHOLE  NO.  2834 


THE  ALLUTiCE  AT  BELFA8T. 

[Editorial  sammlng  up  ot  Proceedings.] 

Full  reports  have  reached  us  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Council,  which  has  been  in  session  at 
Belfast,  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  and  main 
week  in  the  proceedings.  In  addition  to  what 
h«.a  already  been  published  in  our  columns,  we 
present  the  following  summary : 

The  number  of  names  enrolled  was  about  320 ; 
the  actual  attendance  fell  a  little  below  300. 
Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  connected  with  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  various  reasons  were  not  represented, 
this  attendance  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  really  ecumenical  quality  of  existing  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Coun¬ 
cil  convened  by  Papal  authority  at  the  Vatican 
could  exhibit  a  wider  variety,  or  represent  a 
greater  number  of  lands  and  peoples. 

The  opening  sermon  by  Dr.  Watts,  who  by 
the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Robert  Knox  of 
Belfast  became  the  convener  of  the  Council, 
was  a  general  and  rather  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  j)er8on  and  mission  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  grounds  for  exi^ecting  His  final  triumph 
among  men.  'The  discourse  has  not  seemed  to 
awaken  such  deep  interest  as  those  with  which 
the  two  preceding  Councils  were  oi)ened.  The 
process  of  organization  and  arrangement  occu¬ 
pied  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  the  first 
day  was  closed  by  a  graceful  reception  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  to  the  delegates  and 
their  friends  at  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  first  great  question  before  the  Council 
related  to  the  proposed  definition  in  some  form 
of  the  phrase  in  the  constitution,  which  de¬ 
clares  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Alliance  to  be 
the  consenetis  of  the  Reformed  Confessions.  The 
very  able  paper  of  Dr.  Schaff  on  this  phrase  at 
the  Edinburgh  meeting,  and  the  further  re¬ 
port  presented  at  Philadelphia  in  1880,  had  led 
the  way  to  a  direct  consideration  of  the  main 
question,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  the 
formulation  of  this  supposed  agreement  in  doc¬ 
trine,  and  by  what  method  and  to  what  extent. 
On  this  question  we  are  informed  by  the  re¬ 
port  as  printed,  that  the  American  section  of 
the  large  committee  apiwinted  at  Philadelphia 
to  consider  the  subject,  were  at  their  meeting 
in  New  York  in  1881  entirely  agreed  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  The  British  section  were  also  agreed 
in  thinking  that  at  least  some  general  declara¬ 
tion  might  be  made  which  would  show  how  far 
the  Presbyterianism  of  the  world  now  held  to 
the  old  truths  maintained  at  the  Reformation. 
The  brethren  consulted  on  the  continent  were 
of  various  mind ;  some,  like  Van  Oosterzee,  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  the  proper  basis  of 
the  Alliance  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  doc¬ 
trinal  ;  and  others,  like  Monod,  on  the  ground 
that  any  affirmation  of  distinctive  Calvinism 
in  the  positive  forms  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  would  greatly  embarrass, 
and  jwssibly  drive  off  the  continentallChurch- 
es.  In  the  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  held 
in  Edinburgh,  the  whole  subject  was  discussed 
afresh  in  the  light  of  facts  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  it  is 
not  exjiedient  at  present  to  go  on  with  this 
work.  In  this  recommendation,  the  Council 
after  a  long  discussion  at  last  unanimously 
concurred. 

The  secret  of  the  step  may  not  be  easily  dis¬ 
closed.  Among  some  of  the  most  earnest 
friends  of  the  Alliance  of  the  more  liberal 
school,  the  fear  has  been  entertained  that  such 
a  formulation  of  the  old  Confessions,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  work  were  put  into  the  liands  of  the 
conservative  party,  would  turn  out  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  new  fetter  put  upon  free  thought. 
They  believe  the  old  truths  of  the  Ibdorma- 
tion,  but  have  regarded  with  less  favor  the  fix¬ 
ed  forms  in  which  those  truths  have  been  his¬ 
torically  cast;  and  have  been  ai)prehensive 
that  another  form  of  bondage,  not  to  the  doc¬ 
trines,  but  to  the  formularies  in  which  these 
doctrines  were  embodied,  would  be  the  result. 

But  the  more  serious  opi>o3ition  arose  from 
the  conservative  side  of  the  house,  who  were 
no  less  afraid  that  the  attempt  at  formulation 
would  really  end  in  damage  to  the  old  creeds, 
and  iwssibly  to  their  subversion.  To  this  fear 
was  added  the  possibility  of  confusion  or  strife 
in  the  effort  to  secure  such  a  consensus  as  was 
proixvsed ;  also  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
requisite  to  its  completion,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  .411iance  from  other  and  more  urgent 
labors.  Such  were  some  of  the  considerations, 
ai)parentiy,  which  led  men  of  <iuite  diverse 
schools  and  tendencies  to  unite  on  the  whole 
in  the  result  reached. 

The  other  question  confronting  the  Council 
at  the  beginning  of  its  sessions,  was  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  several  Presbj'terian  bodies,  and  emi¬ 
nently  the  Cumberland  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Five  of  these  bodies  (the  other  four 
being  in  Scotland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Jamaica!  were  received,  making  the  whole 
number  of  corimrate  Churches  enrolled  si.rty- 
eight.  The  question  resivecting  the  Cumber¬ 
land  body  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  form  in  which  their  application  was 
cast— a  form  which  seemed  to  put  ui>on  the 
Council  the  necessity  of  declaring  their  recent 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Shorter  Catechism  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions.  This 
the  more  strict  and  conservative  party  in  the 
Council  could  not  conscientiously  do,  and  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Reception  of  Churches 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  rei>ort  in  favor  of  their 
admission,  without  committing  the  Council  to 
any  judgment  on  that  rather  delicate  ix)int. 
This  was  all  that  the  Cumberland  delegates 
could  under  the  circumstances  reasonably  ask, 
and  all  that  those  who  were  at  heart  opi^osed  to 
their  admission  could  muster  strength  to  claim. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  on  the  rei>ort,  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed,  and 
some  foolish  and  unjust  things,  as  we  must  re¬ 
gard  them,  were  uttered.  The  delegates  of  the 
Southern  Church,  aide<l  by  some  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  a  few  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dele¬ 
gates,  led  in  the  opposition.  It  soon  became 
api>arent,  however,  that  the  most  liberal  and 
generous  and  infiuential  minds  in  the  Council, 
and  indeed  the  decided  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  were  in  favor  of  the  admission  proposed. 
An  unnecessarj’  and  really  invidious  amend¬ 
ment  was  here  urged,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  would  admit  the  Church,  but  without 
approving  its  work  of  revision  ;  and  many  fell 
in  with  this  as  a  harmless  concession  to  the 
minority.  No  vote  was  taken  which  would 
test  the  actual  strength  of  the  majority,  but  it 
undoubtedly  included  three  -  fourths  of  the 
whole,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recorded  vote 
on  the  amendment  as  opi>osed  to  the  original 
report.  The  result  (as  we  learn  privately) 
pleases  everybody,  unless  it  be  the  delegates 
from  the  Southern  Church  and  a  few  si)ecial 
sticklers  for  strict  orthodoxy  in  Scotland.  The 
Cumberland  delegates,  eleven  in  number,  took 
their  places  in  the  body  amid  demonstrations 
of  applause. 


And  so  the  second  i>erplexing  question  before 
the  Council  was  settled.  It  is  probable  that 
the  two  decisions  stand  in  some  close  relation 
to  each  other.  Had  the  body  determined  to 
proceed  in  the  formulating  of  a  consensus,  it 
might  have  been  easy  to  urge  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Cumberland  application  till  a 
more  definite  test  of  doctrinal  agreement  had 
been  set  up.  Undoubtedly  the  determination 
to  do  nothing  more  in  that  direction,  made  it 
easier  to  press  the  claim  of  the  Church  for  im¬ 
mediate  admission.  It  occurs  to  us,  however, 
that  the  Council  has  unconsciously  determined 
what  it  means  by  the  consensus,  or  at  least 
has  shown  how  far  it  is  disposed  to  press  the 
consensus  as  a  doctrinal  test.  It  is  now  set¬ 
tled,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  any  Church  which 
holds  what  the  Cumberland  creed  maintains, 
is  eligible  to  admission. 

No  question  of  more  practical  importance 
could  have  been  brought  before  the  Council  at 
Belfast,  than  that  presented  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  comity  and  unity  in  Foreign  Missions. 
The  infiuence  of  the  discussion  of  this  topic  at 
Philadelphia  was  marked  at  the  time,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  with  such  a  vet¬ 
eran  as  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  of  Edinburgh  as 
chairman,  was  an  assurance  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  then  made  would  not  be  lost.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Council  has  shown  even  increased  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  the  practical  measures  pro¬ 
posed  will  be  likely  to  do  very  much  toward 
harmonizing  and  unifying  Presbyterian  work 
in  all  pagan  lands. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
considerable  number  of  religious  bodies,  all 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  divided  at  home 
by  various  minor  issues,  engaging  in  independ¬ 
ent  and  sometimes  competitive  effort  for  the 
proivagation  of  the  Gospel  on  heathen  soil,  is 
one  not  calculated  either  to  gratify  Christian 
pride,  or  to  inspire  Christian  benefactions. 
Much  less  of  this  than  has  been  often  reckless¬ 
ly  affirmed  actually  exists,  as  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  know ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  time  has  come  in  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
principle  of  Presbyterian  unity,  when  even 
what  exists  should  be  resolutely  and  forever 
put  away?  To  this  question  there  certainly 
can  be  but  one  answer  among  earnest  Christian 
men. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  particular 
problems  of  considerable  difficulty  to  be  solved 
in  the  effort  to  bring  our  Presbyterian  work  in¬ 
to  living  unity.  A  mere  consolidation,  espe¬ 
cially  where,  as  in  China  or  India,  the  work  is 
widely  extended  and  rapidly  increasing,  is  not 
to  be  desired ;  it  might  even  prove  a  hindrance 
to  true  efficiency.  How  far  funds  and  proper¬ 
ties,  schools  and  presses,  can  be  united,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  relations  of 
each  missionary  to  the  body  tliat  appoints 
him,  and  the  delicate  question  of  ecclesiastical 
accountability,  and  other  like  matters,  cannot 
be  settled  with  a  word.  The  degree  and  form 
of  connection  between  the  churches  consti¬ 
tuted  of  i)agan  converts  and  the  body  under 
wliose  auspices  they  are  constituted,  must  be 
determined  with  great  care,  as  well  as  with 
Christian  sympathy  and  generosity.  The 
complete  sev'erance  of  such  connerdion  might 
work  disastrously  in  many  ways.  In  view  of 
such  pracdical  embarrassments,  is  it  not  well 
to  approach  the  whole  subject  thoughtfully, 
and  to  take  steps  only  as  fast  as  the  develop¬ 
ing  state  of  things  may  clearly  justify  ?  On 
this  point  decided  sensitiveness  ap|)ears  to 
have  been  felt  in  the  Council,  and  nothing  was 
done  to  which,  in  our  judgment,  any  friend  of 
continued  independent  work  could  fairly  take 
exception. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  assureil  that 
something  will  be  done — that,  in  fact,  much 
has  already  been  done  toward  securing  jiracti- 
cal  unity.  The  demand  for  this,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  rei>orts,  came  primarily  from 
the  missionaries  themselves,  to  whom  the  in¬ 
felicities— to  use  no  stronger  word — of  the  ex¬ 
isting  condition  have  been  very  apparent,  and 
by  whom  the  conscious  increment  of  strength 
and  momentum  conse(iuent  upon  clos(*r  union, 
would  be  specially  appreciated.  A  good  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made.  What  may  in  fact  be  ac¬ 
complished  before  the  next  Council  meets, 
c^innot  now  be  foretold,  but  we  quite  antici¬ 
pate  that  ere  that  early  day  all  contrasts  or 
antagonisms  between  those  who  represent  our 
Churches  in  pagan  lands  will  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  sublime  sj>ectacle  be  seen  of  a 
world -wide  Presbyterianism  essentially  and 
heartily  unified  in  the  one  great  work  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  world  to  Christ.  May  it  not  be 
hoped  that  such  a  step  would  only  prove  a 
happy  introduction  to  that  still  better  day 
when  evangelical  Protestantism,  the  world 
over,  would  become  one  in  the  same  great 
work  ? 

Another  matter  of  great  practical  moment 
which  proi>erly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council,  was  the  sending  of  both  moral  su])- 
l>ort  and  i>ecuniary  aid  to  the  struggling  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
roiH'.  Several  of  these  bodies  have  indeed  but 
slight  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Calvinistic— 
much  slighter  than  that  of  the  Cumberland 
Church,  about  who.se  admission  so  much  need¬ 
less  stir  was  made.  They  are  substantially 
Presbyterian  in  polity  and  evangelical  in 
spirit,  and  in  fact  are  the  only  agents  whom 
w’e  can  now  employ  in  reaching  the  lands  and 
l>eoples  where  they  exist.  To  enforce  the 
Westminster  system  of  doctrine  upon  them, 
would  be  to  drive  them  off  from  the  Alliance. 
How  much  wiser  it  is  to  do  just  what  the  .\lli- 
ance  has  done — to  welcome  them  to  its  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  to  take  up  the  fraternal  and  most 
hoi>eful  task  of  assisting  them  into  more  vig¬ 
orous  life  and  wider  influence! 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Churches  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Blaikie  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  Committee,  for  what  has  been 
done  already  in  this  direction.  It  is  intiable 
that  American  Presbyterians,  burdened  though 
they  are  with  the  gigantic  work  of  saving  this 
Continent  from  Romanism  and  Materialism, 
should  have  done  so  little  to  assist  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  continental  bodies,  such  as  the 
Waldensians,  the  Bohemians,  the  little  organ¬ 
izations  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  have  a  strong 
claim  ui)on  us,  as  well  as  upon  our  brethren 
in  Great  Britain.  We  plead  most  earnestly, 
therefore,  for  a  generous  resix>nse  from  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  future  to  the  calls  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  make.  The  clear  statements  of 
Dr.  Breed,  and  the  very  excellent  address  of 
Dr.  Cattell,  made  in  the  Council,  ought  certainly 
to  stir  our  hearts.  The  si>eeches  of  Pastor  Jean 
Monod,  Pastor  Szalatnay  of  Hungary,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  must  have  been  very  telling,  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  done  well  in  its  arrangements  to  keep 
the  matter  well  before  the  Churches. 

Some  of  the  i»ai>ers  and  addresses  on  other 
practical  topics,  such  as  Temi>erauce,  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  Romanism,  Unbelief  in  its  present  ma¬ 
terialistic  form,  and  the  like,  seem  to  have 
awakened  considerable  Interest.  The  formal 


discourses  at  the  outset  on  Inspiration,  Au¬ 
thority  of  Scriptures,  Biblical  Criticism,  etc., 
were  well  enough  as  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  but 
were  hardly  needed  practically,  as  the  almost 
silent  reception  and  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  would  seem  to  us  to  indicate. 
The  fact  is,  we  suspect,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  company  of  Presbyterians  to  commence 
every  conference  such  as  this  with  a  declaration 
and  advertisement  of  their  orthodoxy.  The  dear 
brethren  who  think  otherwise,  and  who  feel 
that  every  Council  must  be  prefaced  by  a  few 
very  conservative  impers  on  themes  in  which 
all  are  substantially  agreed,  such  as  the  inspi¬ 
ration  and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God,  may  as  well  concern  themselves  with 
questions  much  more  practical  and  more  ur¬ 
gent.  On  the  whole,  the  transactions  of  the 
Council  will  strike  favorably  those  who  peruse 
them,  though  they  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  falling  below  the  very  high  level  of  those  at 
Philadelphia. 

Respecting  the  better  organization  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  as  proposed  at  Belfast,  and  the  provis¬ 
ions  for  greater  effectiveness  in  the  future,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  issue. 
The  subject  is  one  of  \ital  moment. 


“THE  FLOODS  LIFT  UP  THEIR  VOICE.” 

A  Short  Break  in  a  Long  Jonmey. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly  in  our  jour¬ 
ney  :  though  we  had  been  in  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  heard  plenty  of  stories  of  Indians 
and  Cowboys,  we  had  neither  been  scalped  nor 
robbed.  But  now  we  had  a  new  enemy  to  face 
in  the  elements.  As  we  were  leaving  New  Or¬ 
leans,  we  heard  on  the  boat  which  took  us 
across  the  Mississippi,  a  vague,  uncertain  ru¬ 
mor  of  interruptions  to  travel  at  the  Western 
end  of  the  line ;  but  it  was  like  the  sheet¬ 
lightning  which  we  sometimes  see  at  the  close 
of  a  hot  Summer’s  day  playing  on  the  horizon, 
but  so  very,  very  far  away,  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  that  not  the  faintest  murmur  of 
thunder  reaches  the  ear.  “  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Suppose  there  had 
been  an  interruption  to  the  road — a  bridge 
gone  or  a  track  washed  away— of  course  the 
damage  would  be  repaired  in  n  day  or  two,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  impede  our  royal  progress 
across  the  continent !  So  easy  is  it  to  please  our¬ 
selves  with  sweet  fancies  when  w'e  wish  to  be 
pleased.  We  had  set  out  to  have  a  time  free 
from  care,  and  we  would  not  have  a  care  until 
it  was  forced  ui>on  us ;  and  so  we  took  our  seats 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  bade  the  train 
roll  on,  as  if  it  were  a  flowing  river,  and  we 
could  sing  to  the  music  of  its  motion,  “Roll, 
Jordan,  roll  ” !  Thus  we  kept  “  rolling  ”  West¬ 
ward  through  New  Mexii^o  and  into  Arizona, 
the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder  all  the  while 
coming  nearer,  till  at  Bowie  (ominous  name ! 
given  in  honor  of  the  proud  inventor  of  the 
bowie  knife)  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  “  there  had  been  something  of  a 
shower.”  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when 
the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away,  so 
we,  if  not  swept  away,  were  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  In  the  night  there  had  been  a  sound  of 
something  more  appalling  than  thunder;  it 
was  “  the  noise  of  the  waterspouts  ”  in  the 
mountains.  The  rains  had  melted  the  snows, 
causing  a  sudden  deluge.  As  one  said  to  me, 
“  Last  night  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
six  miles  off,  as  it  came  down  the  canon  ” ! 
It  had  swept  over  the  plain,  wearing  deep  gal¬ 
leys,  and  washing  out  the  supi)ort  from  under 
the  track  in  many  i>laces.  The  train  was  stop- 
l>ed,  and  a  gang  of  men  put  on,  Inacing  u])  the 
rails  with  new  ties  and  timbers,  so  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  pass.  At  length  we  began  to  move, 
but  stepped  carefully,  like  an  elejdiant  feeling 
his  way  acro.ss  a  shaky  bridge,  the  engine  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  to  one  side  as  if  it  would  topple 
over.  We  all  felt  relieved  when  we  had  got 
across,  and  could  once  more  si>eed  our  course 
over  solid  ground. 

But  we  were  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  When 
a  man  has  got  upon  soft  and  uncertain  ground, 
he  is  obliged  to  “  go  slow  ” ;  for  the  foundations 
are  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  way  under 
him.  His  feet  stand  in  slippery  places.  Our 
pride  had  had  a  fall.  We  had  sailed  out  on 
the  plains  in  a  boastful  mood,  ready  to  dash 
ahead  like  conquerors  of  the  earth ;  and  now 
we  had  to  creep  like  babes.  After  that  first 
warning  at  Bowie,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
our  engineer  plucked  up  courage  to  go  ahead 
as  aforetime.  Once  or  twice  he  gave  us  a  little 
spurt,  but  his  courage  quickly  oozed  out,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  perform  the  feat  of 
a  skilful  skater,  who  glides  over  thin  ice  al¬ 
most  without  touching  it.  So  we  moved  on  for 
hours  till,  about  midnight,  we  reached  Yuma 
on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  where  we  came 
to  a  dead  halt,  with  a  prospect  that  we  might 
be  here  several  days! 

We  woke  the  next  morning  to  find  that  we 
were  in  for  it :  that  bad  as  the  road  was  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  it  was  worse  on  the  other; 
that  it  had  had  a  good  shaking  up  for  miles; 
and  that  it  was  (piite  uncertain  when  we  should 
be  able  to  depart.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  pros¬ 
pect.  Yuma  is  the  most  forlorn  place  between 
the  two  oceans.  One  would  not  prolong  his  stay 
for  his  pleasure ;  rather  is  it  the  desire  of  every¬ 
one  who  enters  it  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Yet  here  we  are,  and  know  not  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  away.  We  may  chafe 
with  impatience,  but  what  can  we  do  ?  “The 
floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice  ”  to  forbid  our 
departure.  The  rains  that  have  proved  so  de¬ 
structive  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  have  been  let  loose  along  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  streams  have  been 
swollen  so  as  to  undermine  railroad  tracks,  and 
put  an  embargo  on  rapid  locomotion. 

We  must  submit,  but  we  will  try  to  find 
some  comfort  in  our  disaster.  Misery  loves 
company,  and  when  we  were  ready  to  be 
vexed,  we  found  a  certain  degree  of  consola¬ 
tion  in  reflecting  that  others  were  worse  off 
than  we  were,  for  another  train  had  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  before  us,  and  therefore 
been  detained  so  much  longer!  This,  I  con¬ 
fess,  was  rather  a  mean  .satisfaction,  but  when 
a  man  cannot  find  any  comfort  in  thinking  of 
his  own  situation,  what  can  he  do  but  try  to 
find  a  grain  of  comfort  in  thinking  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  neighbors  ? 

But  if  for  a  brief  space  we  indulged  this  spir¬ 
it  of  exultation,  we  were  quickly  brought  to  a 
more  humble  state  of  mind,  by  finding  that 
those  who  came  after  us  could  exult  over  us  as 
we  exulted  over  our  predecessors.  The  morn¬ 
ing  before,  when  we  reached  Deming,  we  met 
a  company  that  had  arrived  from  Santa  Fe, 
among  whom  were  several  of  our  ac<iuaintan- 
ces,  to  go  on  to  California,  but  who  were  unable 
to  proceed,  as  there  was  but  one  Pullman  car 
attached  to  our  train,  and  so  much  of  that  was 
taken  up  by  our  own  i>arty,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  new  comers,  and  they  must  wait 
over  another  day.  We  pitied  them,  but  pity  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  self  complacency,  and 


as  we  moved  off  leaving  them  on  the  platform 
looking  wistfully  at  us,  I  am  afraid  that  in  our 
hearts  we  thanked  God,  like  the  Pharisee,  that 
we  were  not  as  they  were.  And  now  we  were 
punished  for  our  ambition  to  get  ahead  of  our 
neighbors.  The  next  day  they  overtook  us, 
and  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  in  turn  felt  a 
little  secret  satisfaction,  that  those  who  had 
left  them  in  the  lurch  had  received  a  set  back, 
which  reminded  us  that  we  were  not  better  off 
than  other  folks. 

But  it  is  a  true  saying  that  misery  loves  com¬ 
pany,  and  this  consolation  we  had,  for  we  had 
plenty  of  companions.  They  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  every  day.  Each  train  brought  a  fresh  re¬ 
inforcement.  There  is  but  one  through  train 
daily,  which  is  made  up  of  several  emigrant 
cars  and  one  Pullman.  We  watched  for  its  ar¬ 
rival  every  afternoon,  as  visitors  at  a  watering- 
place— at  Long  Branch  or  Narragansett  Pier- 
go  down  to  the  wharf  when  the  boat  comes  in, 
to  see  the  new  arrivals.  The  Pullman  cars 
were  attached  to  one  another,  making  one  long 
train,  the  population  of  which  was  enough  for 
a  small  village ;  and  there  was  much  visiting 
back  and  forth.  As  the  train  stood  half  a 
mile  back  from  the  river,  three  times  a  day  the 
engine  drew  us  down  to  the  one  hotel  of  Yuma 
to  take  our  meals,  in  which,  as  it  was  overrun 
by  this  sudden  irruption  of  barbarians,  our 
own  porters  volunteered  to  serve  as  waiters, 
and  did  it  with  such  good  nature  that  w-e  all 
enjoyed  the  novel  experience. 

When  we  returned  at  evening  to  our  “tents  ” 
(for  a  train  which  is  brought  to  a  standstill  is 
a  sort  of  camp),  our  porters  took  another  part 
in  contributing  to  our  entertainment:  they 
sang  to  us.  They  had  the  gift  of  their  race 
for  music ;  some  of  them  indeed  had  very  rich 
voices,  which  had  a  peculiar  power  and  pathos 
as  heard  on  the  still  night  air.  They  gave  us 
negro  songs  in  great  variety,  among  which 
were  such  old  favorites  as  “  ’Way  down  on  the 
Suwanee  River,”  and  then  wound  up  with  sa¬ 
cred  hymns,  which  sent  us  to  our  rest  with  a 
tender  feeling  ^f  gratitude  to  Him  who  watch¬ 
es  over  us  alike  in  the  great  city,  and  far  away 
from  home,  on  the  desert  or  on  the  sea.  And 
so,  though  we  w-ere  indeed  far  from  home,  we 
were  not  utterly  desolate.  At  first  we  had  felt 
almost  as  if  we  had  been  shipwrecked,  and 
cast  ashore  on  a  desert  island,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe;  but  we  soon  made  acijuaintances  in 
the  solitary  place,  which  took  away  the  feeling 
of  loneliness.  Occupation  of  mind  served  to 
divert  us  from  the  tedium  of  delay.  This  is  a 
good  lesson  to  learn.  We  do  not  know  what 
pleasures  we  may  find  in  new  and  strange  com¬ 
panions  until  we  are  shut  up  with  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  thus  thrown  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  our  own  resources.  What 
sights  we  found  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  world,  that  gave  us  some  sober  musings, 
I  will  tell  in  another  letter.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  (OWBOYS. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  letter  of  last  week,  we 
copy  the  following  from  one  written  twelve 
yj^-iaago,  when  we  were  making  a  trip  through 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  had  as  guides 
two  men  who  answered  i)erfeetlv  to  the  de¬ 
scription  we  have  given  of  the  Cowboy.  This 
extract  will  show  how  we  felt  towards  them 
when  we  ea,me  to  part ; 

It  was  with  rc'al  regret  that  I  parted  with  our 
guides.  We  have  hatl  two  lueu  wliose  rough  exte¬ 
rior  would  not  at  first  attract  much  attention  or 
interest;  yet  in  whom  we  liad  found,  under  their 
shaggy  covering,  clear  heads,  strong  wills,  and 
brave  hearts.  SVe  kiu'w  tlicm  as  “  Matt  ”  and 
‘‘.Jim.’’  (Their  names  are  Matthew  Collins  and 
James  H.  Morris.) 

Jim  is  a  wild,  liarum-scarum  .sort  of  fellow,  who 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  and  ids  rollicking 
gait,  looks  as  if  he  miglit  have  liecn  atiout  with  a 
strolling  idrcus.  (I  believe  he  has  tieen  a  liar- 
tender.)  Ho  is  one  of  tliose  easy-going  fellows  on 
whom  the  world  sits  jauntil.v,  light-liearted,  caring 
for  nothing,  always  ready  to  sing  a  song  or  liance 
a  jig.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  helms  (he  common 
infirmity  of  jirofane  swearing,  but  as  soon  as  I 
told  him  that  I  was  a  minister  and  re(iuo.sted  him 
to  forbear,  he  made  a  manly  effort  to  restrain  him¬ 
self — though  once  in  awhile  old  habit  has  jiroved 
too  .strong  for  him.  When  the  mules  are  ver>'  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  refuse  to  be  caught,  and  give  him  a 
long  chase,  he  feels  that  “ordinary  language  is  not 
c([ual  to  the  occasion.”  But  he  is  not  a  bad-heart- 
twl  fellow  by  any  means,  and  a  little  kindness  and 
good  influence  would  go  far  to  bring  him  round. 

Matt  is  a  more  marked  character,  and  has  in  liim 
a  great  deal  of  rugged  force.  Of  a  good  family  in 
Illinois,  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  Joined  a  party  ero.ssing  the  plains. 
On  his  very  first  cxperlition  he  saw  a  sight  that 
seems  to  have  haunted  his  imagination  ever  since 
— a  whole  family  that  had  been  butchered  by  the 
Indians  but  an  hour  before  his  train  came  u]),  and 
that  were  still  lying  in  their  blood.  This  gave  him 
a  prejudice  ( ! )  against  Indians,  which  he  has  never 
been  able  to  get  over.  He  came  near  leaving  his 
own  body  on  the  [>lains.  One  night,  while  keeping 
guard  of  tin*  wagons,  he  was  droi>ped  by  an  arrow, 
and  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  savage  bounding  to¬ 
wards  him  to  take  his  scalp— a  fate  from  which  h(* 
was  saved  by  the  (piick  u.S('  of  his  revolver. 

Such  trifling  incidents  naturally  creates!  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  .society  of  Indians,  whom  he  does  not 
see  in  a  poetic  or  romantic  light,  but  looks  ujion  as 
wild  beasts,  with  no  more  merej'  than  bears  or 
wolves,  and  like  them,  to  be  hunted  off  from  the 
earth.  We  tried  to  soften  his  antijeathy  to  his 
brethren  (?)  of  the  forest,  but  oidy  succeeded  in  i)uz- 
zling  him  a  little.  “Yes,”  he  would  say,  “  pcrhai>s 
it  is  wrong  to  shoot  an  Indian  in  a  certain  sense  !  " 
That  is,  in  a  higlily  moral  point  of  view  it  miglit 
be  a  little  rough,  but  (iractically  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  it  was  doing  God  service— and 
his  country  too — to  assist  the  redskins  towards 
their  liappy  hunting-grounds !  We  were  greatly 
amused  at*  his  way  of  putting  the  case,  wliich 
showed  an  expertness  in  making  moral  distinctions 
worthy  of  a  politician. 

After  thes«?  first  adventures.  Matt  drifted  off  to 
California,  and  then  to  Arizona,  always  keeping  on 
the  border,  and  leading  a  very  rough  life.  In  Ari¬ 
zona  ho  was  at  a  post  very  slightly  fortified  (I 
think  he  called  it  Camp  Defiance),  that  was  sud¬ 
denly  surrounded  by  Indians  in  such  numbers  that 
they  fought  their  way  into  a  part  of  the  stockiide. 
He  was  detailed  to  carry  a  message  for  relief  to  a 
fort  a  hundred  miles  away.  He  obeyed,  asking 
only  the  best  horse  in  the  camp.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  gave  him  liis  own,  with  a  promise  of  a 
larg<‘  reward  if  he  should  get  through,  and  an  order 
to  ride  at  the  top  of  his  sliced.  He  stole  out  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  moved  cautiously  till  he  was 
beyond  the  outposts  of  the  Indians ;  then  putting 
his  horse  into  a  “lope,”  or  long  stride,  he  never 
drew  rein  till  he  reached  his  destination.  He 
killed  the  horse,  but  saved  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers  whom  he  had  left  behind. 

Such  tales,  told  by  the  camp-fire,  excited  a  deep 
interest  in  this  brave  fellow  who  had  so  often  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  to  .save  others.  We  felt  our  hearts 
drawn  towanis  him  with  a  mixture  of  sympathy 
and  admiration.  We  asketl  why  he  did  not  go 
back  and  visit  his  friends  ?  “  No,  he  was  too 

rough.”  He  had  chosen  his  life,  and  could  not 
change  it  now.  He  was  still  young,  but  thirty- 
four  years  old.  But  his  hard  life  had  done  tipon 
him  the  work  of  years.  “  When  I  am  forty,”  he 
said,  “  I  shall  be  an  old  man.”  To  our  suggestion 
that  he  might  by-and-by  return  to  Bj)ond  his  last 
days  among  his  kindre^l,  he  said  “No;  I  shall 
leave  my  tmnes  in  some  gulch  arnwg  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  *  Is  this  the  fate  of  these  brave  borderers 
(like  Leatherstocking,  of  Cooper’s  Tales)  who  fight 
the  battles  for  us  with  wild  beasts  and  savage  men, 
to  keep  ever  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  at 
last  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  If  ever  in  any  futtire 
year,  in  visiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  should 
find  in  some  lonely  caflon  the  sod  re.sting  on  the 
breast  of  Matt  Collins,  I  will  cast  leaves  upon  the 
turf,  and  give  a  kindly,  tender,  and  grateful 
thought  to  the  memory  of  that  strong  arm  and 
that  manly  heart. 


SARATOGA  AND  HORICON. 

By  Ber,  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

A  change  has  come  over  Saratoga  since  my 
last  epistle.  The  Springs  begin  to  show  in¬ 
creasing  congregations  each  morning,  although 
the  cool  air  induces  a  warming  of  the  waters. 
Dr.  Strong’s  establishment,  which  is  usually 
about  the  first  to  fill  up,  has  its  parlors  well 
crowded  at  the  morning  hour  of  worship.  Prof. 
Craighead  of  Howard  University  and  Prof. 
Fiske  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
are  among  the  “  early  birds  ”  to  alight  in  this 
well-shaded  retreat  for  vacation  repose.  Bro¬ 
ther  Craighead  tells  me  that  the  full-blooded 
negro  pupils  are  generally  better  material  than 
the  mulatto ;  certainly  the  pure  African  blood 
is  reaching  a  measure  of  eloquence  that  com¬ 
mands  a  hearing  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  Such  men  as  Price,  Reeves,  and  Loudin 
are  born  orators. 

Ministers  begin  to  be  visible  at  the  daily 
prayer-meeting,  which  is  now’  held  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  has 
well  earned  his  vacation  by  a  grand  year’s 
work  in  the  First  Church  of  Chicago.  The 
imstors  of  prosjierous  churches  in  the  large 
towns  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  respite 
in  mid-Summer.  But  why  do  not  more  of  the 
churches  in  the  smaller  villages  vote  their  pas¬ 
tors  a  vacation  ?  If  they  cannot  secure  a  pul¬ 
pit  supply  for  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  let  them 
secure  the  reading  of  a  good,  “meaty  ”  sermon 
by  some  one  who  knows  how  to  read  (which  is 
more  than  some  ministers  know).  If  no  dis¬ 
course  is  forthcoming,  let  the  lay  brethren  do 
their  own  praying  and  exhorting,  which  might 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  exercise  of  gifts  too 
often  hid  under  a  bushel.  If  they  get  hungry 
for  their  pastor’s  return,  they  will  listen  the 
more  greedily  to  his  sermons,  and  the  sermons 
w’ill  be  apt  to  show  the  tonic  influence  of  Sar¬ 
atoga  water,  or  mountain  air,  or  a  seashore 
bath. 

Last  Sabbath  in  my  congregation  sat  the 
honored  widows  of  two  honored  patriots.  One 
of  them  was  that  meek,  gentle,  brave-hearted 
woman  to  whom  went  out  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  while  her  martyred  hus¬ 
band  lay  dying  at  Elberon.  Mrs.  Garfield  is 
here  with  her  children,  stopping  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  modestly  shunning  all  obser¬ 
vation.  What  a  contrast  between  that  quiet 
retired  cottage  up  the  street  yonder  and  the 
White  House  drawing-room,  in  the  eye  of  a  na¬ 
tion  !  But  hers  is  the  grace  that  is  e<iual  to 
either  position.  For  the  love  of  one  noble 
heart,  she  hath  now  the  love  and  reverence  of 
the  nation’s  heart.  The  other  lady  to  whom  I 
refer  is  the  venerable  widow  of  Ex-Gov.  Morgan, 
who  is  sojourning  at  the  “United  States.” 
Thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  Morgan  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  laborers  in  Charles  L.  Brace’s 
down-town  Ragged  Schools,  and  she  has  never 
lost  her  interest  in  her  Master’s  work.  While 
hundreds  of  their  sex  may  be  aspiring  to  the 
paltry  fleeting  displays  of  equipage,  finery, 
and  personal  adornment,  how  wisely  have 
these  two  godly  women  won  the  homage  which 
outshines  all  diamonds  and  outlasts  the  breath 
of  flattery  and  fashion. 

Yesterday  I  took  a  i>leasant  run  over  to  i)eer- 
less  Lake  George,  or  Hurivon,  as  it  ought  ever 
to  be  called.  Horicon  signifies  the  “silvery 
water,”  and  an  hundred-fold  more  is  it  worthy 
of  i)reservation  than  the  name  of  a  stupid  and 
obstinate  British  king.  Two  hours  from  Sarato¬ 
ga  (by  rail)  and  I  was  on  the  steamer,  si>eeding 
away  down  the  lake,  amid  that  “general  as¬ 
sembly  ”  of  magnificent  hills.  New  hotels  are 
springing  up  amid  the  groves  on  either  side  of 
the  crystsil  waters.  I  stoi)ped  at  Bolton,  which 
is  the  nio.st  beautiful  point  on  the  lake,  chiefly 
that  I  might  visit  the  new  “  Sagamore,”  which 
I  had  heard  described  as  the  ideal  of  architec¬ 
tural  taste  and  refinement.  It  stands  on  a 
commanding  i)oint  of  “Green  Island,”  which 
is  connected  with  Bolton  by  a  Bridge.  As  a 
si)ecimen  of  the  (^neen  Anne  style  of  edifice,  it 
is  absolutely  perfect  ;  around  it  spread  forest 
trees,  green  lawn,  and  silvery  waters.  The 
“  Sagamore  ”  was  built,  I  am  told,  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  capitalists,  and  draw’s  much  of  its  patron¬ 
age  from  the  denizens  of  that  rather  “clan¬ 
nish”  city.  Lest  anybody  charge  me  with 
“advertising”  this  elegant  hotel  (as  I  am  of¬ 
ten  foolishly  charged  with  doing  the  same 
thing  for  Dr.  Strong’s  establishment),  I  may 
say  that  the  Sagamore  was  crowded  to  over- 
flow’ing  all  through  the  last  Summer.  A  hotel, 
or  a  school,  or  anything  else  w’hose  best  adver¬ 
tisement  is  not  its  own  merits,  does  not  deserv(‘ 
to  live. 

My  own  motive  for  writing  so  many  letters 
in  commendation  of  Saratoga  and  its  atmos¬ 
phere  and  fountains  of  health,  is  simply  one  of 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  I  have  received  hero. 
Once  more  let  me  hint  that  the  best  investment 
which  many  a  church  could  make,  would  be  a 
purse  sent  to  their  pastor  to  send  him  to  the 
“Congress”  or  the  “Columbian”  Springs.” 
If  there  was  not  more  iron  in  his  blood  and 
more  salt  in  his  sermons  w’hen  he  got  home, 
then  he  must  be  a  most  incorrigible  and  incur¬ 
able  dyspeptic.  Among  the  ministers  who 
promise  to  join  the  noble  army  of  w’ater- 
drinkers  lu're  this  Summer,  is  my  well-beloved 
brother,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  of  London. 
After  thirty  years  of  hard  and  successful  labor 
in  the  British  capital,  he  proposes  to  visit 
America,  w’ith  his  excellent  wife,  in  August, 
and  make  a  flying  tour  for  two  months.  The 
man  who  stood  by  us  during  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  civil  war,  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  Amer¬ 
ican  w’elcome.  The  noble  (fhurch  structure 
which  0)11’  co)intrymen  assisted  him  to  build, 
is  free  from  debt,  and  he  has  well  earned  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest  and  the  cordial  greeting  that 
awaits  him. 


PITY  FDR  CITY  MIMSFERS. 

By  a  Country  Parson. 

It  is  generally  considered  very  desirable  to 
receive  a  “  call  ”  from  a  city  church  at  a  salary 
of  $5000  or  $60iM).  And  when  a  rich  church  is 
vacant,  candidates  are  thick  as  bees  in  a  w’hite 
clover  field ;  and  very  fortunate  is  the  man  who 
is  elected  to  fill  that  pulpit.  That  salary  is  a 
“big  thing,”  and  the  man  must  jfossess  supe¬ 
rior  talents  who  can  earn  it,  and  great  versa¬ 
tility’  of  Lilent  who  can  please  all  his  hearers, 
and  adai)t  himself  to  every  shade  of  belief  and 
phase  of  doctrine  rei)re3ented  in  that  congre¬ 
gation.  It  supiMjses  vast  learning,  ripe  schol¬ 
arship,  eminent  literary  attainments,  rare  so¬ 
cial  and  conversational  i)owers,  and  strong, 
l)er3onal  magnetism  when  a  man  is  selected  to 
lead  a  city  flock. 

Such  a  congregation  needs  a  man  of  eminent 
ability,  and  must  have  him,  or  dwindle  and 
die.  I  envy  not  the  man,  but  rejoice  when  he 
has  secured  his  position  and  fills  it  with  digni¬ 
ty  and  grace. 

God  bless  our  city  pastors  and  churches. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  toil  it  involves,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  nerve  force,  the  unremitting 
care  and  anxiety,  and  the  little  rest  and  real 


peace  the  city  pastor  enjoys,  I  pity  him.  The 
wonder  is  that  with  such  incessant  demands  on 
him  every  day,  he  can  find  time  to  prepare 
even  one  sermon  a  week.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  when  Summer  comes  he  must  have  a  va¬ 
cation— it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  does  not 
need  several  during  the  year. 

How  little  does  such  a  man  know  of  the  life 
of  a  country  parson,  of  the  sweets  he  Is  con¬ 
stantly  tasting.  A  full  house  every  Sabbath 
(unless  very  stormy),  an  eager-eyed,  sharp¬ 
eared,  but  not  hyper-critical  congregation, 
plain,  intelligent  farmers  though  they  be,  who 
care  more  for  sound  doctrine  and  rich  Gospel 
truth  than  flights  of  rhetoric,  or  scintillations 
of  genius,  or  flashes  of  wit,  or  fine  spun  theo¬ 
ries.  They  come,  not  so  much  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed  as  to  be  fed,  to  be  helped  and  strengthened, 
to  learn  more  of  Christ,  of  His  incarnation,  Hia 
sufferings  and  death  and  resurrection  and  ex¬ 
altation,  His  readiness  to  aid  them  in  uifficul- 
ties,  and  to  succor  them  in  the  hour  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  trial.  And  on  Sabbath  evening  when 
the  i)arson  attends  his  Young  People’s  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  sees  gathered  a  congregation  of 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  all 
anxious  to  do  or  receive  something  for  their 
spiritual  benefit,  and  listens  to  their  prayers, 
and  joins  in  sacred  song,  and  cheers  them  with 
encouraging  remarks,  and  thinks  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  before  them,  is  there  not  enough  to 
stimulate  a  jiastor  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
to  mould  and  influence  these  developing  young 
hearts  for  Christ  ?  Is  not  such  a  field  large 
enough  ?  Is  it  not  inspiring  ?  Is  it  not  grati¬ 
fying  and  encouraging  to  be  able  to  educate 
and  set  before  them  high  aims  and  noble  as¬ 
pirations  and  earnest  efforts,  to  fill  whatever 
station  God  may  api>oint  them  ? 

And  then  to  have  at  the  parsonage  plenty  of 
music  from  the  piano  aitd  organ  within,  and 
from  the  birds  without,  flowers  and  fruits  in¬ 
abundance,  a  large  garden  from  which  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  table,  a  good  cow  in  the  i)a8ture,  a  fine 
span  of  horses  in  the  stable  to  take  him  at  any 
time  to  any  part  of  his  large  field,  a  spacious 
lawn,  a  row  of  towering  maples  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  i>ar3onage,  a  quiety  study,  plenty 
of  books  and  latest  periodicals !  Ennj  the  city 
pastor?  Never!  Rather  may  he  envy  us. 

I.  T.  W. 

N<)rw(M)il,  111.,  July  8,  1884. 


ABUSE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEN. 

Character  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Our  Washington  correspondent,  who,  as  many  of 
our  readers  know,  is  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.D.,  who 
was  for  several  years  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Rejiresentatlves,  writes  these  words  of  caution  pe¬ 
culiarly  ai>propriate  as  we  are  about  to  enter  on  an 
exciting  Presidential  campaign ; 

I  would  like  to  give  a  golden  text  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  to  the  rank  and  file  in  these  two 
armies  uiion  the  eve  of  battle.  Whether  they 
wield  the  pen  or  sway  the  masses  in  the  great 
imblic  assembly,  the  text  is  good.  It  is  si>e- 
cially  pertinent  in  these  days  of  public  calum¬ 
ny.  The  great  law’giver  wrote  long  ago— and 
the  evil  is  evidently  not  a  modern  one— “  Thou 
shall  not  rerile  the  jadyes,  nor  earse  the  rulers  of 
thy  iteople.”  The  slander  of  public  men  is  one 
of  our  national  sins,  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  those  of  us  w’ho  have  lived  for  years  among 
our  rulers  at  the  national  capital.  So  common 
is  this  evil,  and  so  venomous,  that  public  con¬ 
fidence  is  well  nigh  destroyed  in  all  public 
men.  From  the  beardless  school-boy  to  the 
man  of  years,  the  political  Pharisee  every- 
w’here  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  these  chief 
sinners  are  at  Washington.  As  a  class,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  an  intelligent,  pure,  and  virtu¬ 
ous  manhood,  these  gentlemen  worthily  rep¬ 
resent  the  intelligent  constituencies  electing 
them.  That  there  should  be  exceptions,  is  not 
strange.  A  large  per  cent,  of  our  public  ser¬ 
vants  are  Christian  men,  and  deport  them¬ 
selves  as  such.  That  they  should  be  traduced, 
is  not  at  all  strange,  for  they  are  but  men,  and 
as  changes  the  wind  her  organ,  so  does  popu¬ 
lar  applause. 

Allow  a  word  with  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  personal  ac(iuaint- 
aiice  of  about  fifteen  years.  This  distinguish¬ 
ed  citizen,  chosen  by  representative  men  as 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party, 
will  not  recognize  him.self  in  the  cartoons  of 
the  w’itty  men,  and  in  the  pen  portraits  of  cer¬ 
tain  knights  of  the  (juill.  During  three  Con¬ 
gresses  I  stood  in  daily  official  relations  with 
Mr.  Blaine  as  chaplain  of  the  House,  over 
which  he  presided  with  exceptional  ability, 
dignity,  and  impartiality.  That  a  man  who 
has  been  so  long  a  leader,  and  a  man  of  posi¬ 
tive  convictions  and  of  dauntless  courage, 
should  have  awakened  antagonisms,  is  not 
strange.  From  Washington  to  Lincoln,  from 
Adams  to  Garfield,  our  imblic  men  have  been 
fearfully  and  maliciously  traduced.  A  nation 
gathers  reverently  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  yet 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  says : 

“With  o(|ual  virulence  the  military  and  the  po¬ 
litical  character  of  the  President  was  attacked. 
He  was  avowed  to  be  totally  destitute  of  merit,  ei¬ 
ther  as  a  soldier  or  a  statesman.  The  calumnies 
with  which  he  was  assailed  were  not  confined  to 
ids  public  conduct.  .  .  .  His  impeachment  was 
publicly  suggested,  and  that  he  had  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  for  his  private  use,  more  than  the 
salary  ann((xt!d  to  his  office,  w’as  unblushlngiy  as¬ 
serted.” 

Mr.  Blaine  is  in  good  company.  Those  who 
have  come  nearest  him  have  not  only  the  high¬ 
est  admiration  for  his  broad,  able,  and  bril¬ 
liant  statesmanship,  but  are  most  confident 
that  if  elected,  he  will  give  the  country  a  clean, 
wise,  patriotic,  and  popular  administration. 
His  convictions  and  courage,  under  God,  fur¬ 
nish  a  guarantee  to  the  friends  of  sobriety  and 
truth  and  righteousness  that  these  highest  in¬ 
terests  will  be  safe  in  his  strong  hand.  He  is 
a  born  leader  of  men,  and  his  large  experience 
in  government  makes  him  the  i>eer  of  the 
world’s  best  rulers. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  President  Arthur,  who 
has  given  us  so  good  an  administration,  and 
to  Senators  Hawley  and  Edmunds  and  Sher¬ 
man  and  Harrison,  whose  names  were  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  Convention,  that  they  give 
their  hearty  ai)i)roval  and  earnest  8ui)port  to 
their  preferred  fellow-statesman.  B. 

Wasbliigton,  July  10,  1884. 


A  volume  containing  addresses,  papers,  and 
letters  presented  at  the  semi-centennial  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  is  now  issued. 
It  is  an  octavo  of  about  150  pages,  bound  in 
cloth  boards,  and  can  but  prove  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  memento  and  historical  landmark,  espe¬ 
cially  for  all  the  alumna;  and  friends  of  that 
now  flourishing  Seminary.  It  can  be  secured 
by  inclosing  75  cents  to  the  librarian,  Hosmer 
Hall,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  WilkieCollins’s  story  “  I  Say  No,”  which 
has  been  for  several  months  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  Harper’s  W’eekly,  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  book  form  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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-  hearers”  doubtless  would  reduce  the  sum  to  LAKE  MINNETONKA.  tion,  and  logic,  all  lighted  with  the  flush  and 

about  $1.50  for  each  communicant  and  regular  By  Ecv,  J.  P.  Dysart.  charm  of  poetic  beauty,  lead  us  to  wish  we 

hearer.  The  1st  of  July  was  a  perfect  Summer  day.  could  borrow  her  facile  and  graceful  pen,  to 

—  -  When  we  look  at  all  these  results  of  only  one  a.  shower  had  laid  the  dust ;  the  air  was  sweet  express  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WALDENSES  IN  ITALY.  agencies  of  missionary  labor  in  Italy  for  exhilarating ;  the  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  **  These  lectures  have  led  us  as  women,  into 

*  promulgating  a  pure  Gospel,  can  we  not  see  sunbeams  warm,  but  not  enervating.  This  and  fresh  paths  of  thought,  stimulating 
jjy  .  j.  c.  June  11  1884.  promising  is  the  field  in  spite  of  all  the  classic  Lake,  or  rather  family  of  lakes,  is  fif-  in  a  study  of  the  highest  and  holiest  themes 

anmofimaaTfaHan  ar-L  holm  oppositioo,  of  early  prejudlce,  of  soclal  and  of  teeu  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  twenty-four  demanded  by  the  times  we  live  in,  and  by  our 

Bometimes  Italian  cnnsnans  are  overwneim-  priestly  persecution  ?  It  must  be  remembered  from  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  is  a  land  of  lakes,  increasing  responsibilities  in  society  and  the 
ed  when  they  read  in  their  little  religious  that  the  priests  have  still  a  tremendous  power,  of  which  it  is  said  to  contain  7  000  coverint?an  home.” 

sheets  (the  larg^t  of  which  is  only  one-eighth  the  State  Church  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  area  of  2,700,000  acres.  Minnetonka  [Big  Wa-  ^he  ladies  also  testify  to  the  great  mritual 

size  of  The  Evangelist)  the  accounts  of  re-  that  two-thirds  of  the  priests  and  of  the  parish-  ter]  is  the  pride  of  the  whole.  At  this  season  of  f  h®  lectures,  adding ;  ”  Heavenly  in- 

wvals  or  religion  in  America  iney  cannot  un-  joners  are  men  and  women  who  lived  during  jt  ig  geen  at  its  best.  There  was  not  a  wavelet  Auences  have  come  to  meet  the  loving  prayers 
derstond  the  out^uring  of  the  Spirit  in  such  the  old  regimes,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  on  the  placid  face  of  the  water.  The  broken  labors  of  our  dear  teacher,  and  blessed 
abundam^,  that  tnousands  in  a  single  smte,  great  landed  proprietors  (and  consequently  the  shore-line  is  fringed  with  a  great  wealth  of  ver-  them;  and  as  lily  cups  receive  the  dew,  so 
and  sometimes  in  a  single  city,  are  brought  w  employers  of  several  millions  of  rural  labor-  dure.  Charming  cottages  nestie  among  the  have  our  hearts  been  filled  with  their  benedic- 
the  knowl^e  of  the  trath,  and  make  their  ers)  are  bigoted  Romanists.  Ninety-nine  hun-  trees;  beautiful  islands  rise  out  of  the  bosom  tions.” 

profe^ion  before  men.  But  our  Italian  breth-  dredths  of  the  mothers  who  control  their  chil-  of  the  Lake  like  gems  in  a  crown.  Thus  warmly  do  the  ladies  who  have  met 

ren  who  rejoice  to  see  a  few  score  of  men  in  a  dren,  are  completely  under  the  priests  and  the  L^ke  George,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  Mrs.  Humphrey  in  the  lecture-room  testify  to 
y^r  brought  to  saving  truth  in  imi> ,  should  confessional,  so  that  there  is  a  tremendous  up-  visited  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  isiands  (of  S^eat  value  of  her  lectures.  Those  who 
reflect  that  the  conversions  m  the  United  jjjjl  fight  in  introducing  the  truth  into  Itaiy.  .^^ich  it  is  said  there  are  365-one  for  every  oniy  know  her  outside  of  the  ciass-room,  may 
States  are  generally  amongst  those  who  from  Yet  I  contend  that  no  part  of  heathendom  (the  day  in  the  year)  and  surrounding  Mils  are  all  y®*  intelligently  and  heartily  join  with  her 
theirchildhood  have  had  the  privileges  of  the  favorite  mission  fields  for  American  sympathy)  afiLe  with  rich  foiiage-golden,  russet,  and  pupiis  in  encouraging  her  to  go  on  in  her  work. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  WALDENSES  IN  ITALY. 
By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  June  11, 1884. 

Sometimes  Italian  Christians  are  overwhelm¬ 
ed  when  they  read  in  their  little  religious 
sheets  (the  largest  of  which  is  only  one-eighth 


benedic- 


Gospel.  Statistics  show  that  in  America  the  g^ort  a  time  manifested  such  results 

converts  are  mostly  the  children — adult  or  oth-  ^  .  i  ....  x  v.  n  •  .u  *  » 

.  .x...  ../-.!-!.-  In  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  the  facts  con 

erwise— of  Protestant  Christians,  and  have  had  fi,..  Pro. 


brown.  When  I  saw  it  at  that  season,  clouds  indeed  it  is  a  good  work  in  good  hands. 
iight  and  silver-lined  hung  along  the  crest  of  Under  Which  King  1 


erwise-of  Protestant  Christians  and  have  had  ^  silver-lined  hung  along  the  crest  of  Under  Which  King  1 

thA  aHvantao-Pci  of  home  relimoi’is  training  of  the  labors  and  success  of  the  Free  the  hills.  There  was  a  fascinating  shimmer  in  The  Democratic  party  heid  their  State  Con- 

the  Sunday-Lhool,  and  of  the  public  minist’ra-  Church  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  the  air.  A  bracing  wind  swept  through  the  vention  at  Peoria  a  few  days  since,  and  nom- 

of  onH  no  aooini  aiAtiia  in  loat  niissions,  and  of  Other  evangelical  agencies  for  gateway  of  the  mountains,  making  the  waves  mated  us  their  candidate  for  Governor  of  the 

bv  a  man  ioininir  the  Church  Whereas  if  one  projiagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy.  To-  leap,  and  dashing  them  into  milky  whiteness  State,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  who  as  Mayor  of 

oomea  4o  tLe  front  for  the  Master  here  in  Ttalv  ^  confine  myself  to  the  Waldenses  alone,  as  they  broke  against  the  sides  of  our  steamer,  this  city,  has  in  every  possible  way  aided  and 

,  ,  ,,  roho  has  heen  tantrht  maintain  that  if  there  were  no  other  in-  Lake  George  was  then  at  its  best.  Go  there  in  befriended  the  liquor  interest.  They  placed 

he  is  generally  a  person  who  has  been  taught  that  of  this  “ancient  Israel  the  Antnn,n  hot  con,e  here  ^he  « _  hi.n  _ _ _ 


th  ne  mediator  between  strumentality  than  that  of  this  “  ancient  Israel  the  Autumn,  but  come  here  in  the  Summer,  him  upon  a  platform  in  whic 
an  o  Roman  Alps,”  Christians  eisewhere  ought  to  The  beauty  of  this  spot  is  cairn,  quiet,  and  While  tlie  Democratic  party 

tnat  outsiae  oi  me  tvom  encouraged,  and  give  their  earnest  and  restfui.  To  go  around  this  family  of  lakes  ®*y  legitiniate  means  inculcates 


that  there  is  more  than  one  mediator  b 
God  and  men,  and  that  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church  there  is  no  salvation 


1  in  which  they  say : 
itic  party  extols,  and  by  ov- 
inculcates  the  virtue  of  teni- 


Cathohc  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  it  is  gympathy  and  co6i)eration.  Our  Pres-  would  cost  you  a  journey  of  250  miles  The  P®™"®®- 

very  hard  for  an  untravelled  Italian  to  imagine  ,  .  ■’^x.  ^  ,  -  x'  •  i  u**ica.  j.ue  ish  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  minors  or  in- 

ft  crtiintrv'  where  reliirinn  is  not  connected  with  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  by  a  vote  round  trip  across  is  40  miles.  e  were  carried  ebriates,  it  nevertheless  is  earnestly  opposed  to  all 

^  f  1  h  t  hio-nted  of  the  General  Assembly, announced  years  ago  by  “The  Belle  of  Minnetonka,”  which  is  now  sumptuary  legislation,  and  will  firmly  oppose  the 

the  btate;  or  ^  that  it  is  ready  to  receive  sums  for  the  work  of  running  her  third  season  under  the  command  ‘^na‘^M‘ent  of  prohibitory  liquor  laws  ^  being  fa- 

employer  canno  say  O  e  snreatiino  the  Dnsnel  bv  the  Waldenses  in  Ita-  of  Pai^tnin  P.i  liviirji  WoaT  ViritiT  lo  \  cnianatioii,  (IcstructivG  of  the  ^f 


vent  the  enactment  by  the  last  Legislature  of 


who  will  presume  to  neglect  confession  and  f the  enactment  by  the  last  Legislature  of 

other  so-(illed  “sacraments,”  and  think  for  ry  ”  by  which  Ms  Waldensian  work  is  accom-  pt  when  unloaded  she  only  draws  twenty-six  our  beneficent  High  License  Law,  whose  cho- 
himself.  But  give  us  in  Italy  a  few  more  gen-  ^i*®^**^  regard  to  the  o  d  home-  inches  of  ^ater.  The  upper  and  lower  lakes  ggn  candidate  for  Governor  nullified  the  law  in 

erations  of  the  religious  toleration  and  the  m  the  valleys,  I  need  only  answer  are  connected  by  a  canal  only  sixty  feet  wide,  this  city  for  nearly  a  year,  and  whose  risen  star 

freedom  of  the  press  which  the  country  now  permanent  Presbyterian  The  Belle  makes  this  passage  with  great  diffi-  of  reform  certain  wise  men  in  the  East  have 

enjoys,  and  we  shall  see  a  different  state  of  American  Presbytmian  can  culty  It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  new  and  larger  ggen,  and  are  coming  to  worship  it.  It  is  un- 

if  in  TfniTran.1  ..laew Viexe  o re  comjirehend  thc  situation  at  once.  But  as  to  canal.  derstood  that  the  oartv  if  .sner-eaafnl  in  tlda 


things,  if  Christians  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  are  w  m  i  x..  xx  .  >  derstood  tliat  the  party  if  successful  in  this 

faithful  to  their  trust.  ^aldensian  mission-work  m  Italy,  I  reply  Near  the  Chapman  House,  at  the  end  of  the  state,  will  make  haste  to  repeal  the  Harper 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  apropos  of  the  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  Evan-  upper  lake,  under  the  welcome  shade  of  old  License  Law ;  but  their  success  is  hardly  with- 

”  Guide  to  Evangelical  Work  in  Italy”  for  maples,  looking  out  on  the  peaceful  lake,  we  in  the  range  of  possibility,  unless  there  should 

1884.  I  have  just  arisen  from  reading  its  sta-  treasurer)  appointed  by  the  Waldensian  byn-  divided  into  family  groups,  and  ate  our  lunch-  be  enough  Prohibitionists  to  vote  for  their  can- 

tlstical  pages,  full  of  dryness,  no  doubt,  for  ^  playful  talk  and  laughter,  didate,  Mr.  Hobbs,  to  elect  Mr.  Harrison.  It 

them  who  “care  not  for  these  thines.”  but  full  ™®®ts  in  the  valleys.  The  field  of  Italy,  and  This  was  followed  by  strolls  in  the  forest,  gath-  remains  to  be  seen  wliether  the  Prohibitionists 


them  who  “  care  not  for  these  things,”  but  full 


of  hope  and  encouragement  for  those  who  of  80“®  communities  of  Italian  people  outside  eriiig  bundles  of  long  and  paepful  ferns,  and  will  thus  come  to  tiie  support  of  our  Mayor 

have  the  best  interests  of  Italy  at  heart.  I  f  rowboats,  the  amateur  sailors  _ Clemen; 

,  .  _ _ _ .  byteries),  viz;  1st,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  and  coming  back  with  their  hands  full  of  water-  — — -i^— — « 

loao  Nice;  2d,  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Emilia;  3d,  lilies.  At  four  o’clock  the  shrill  whistle  sum-  .v.x 


•  1  .  «  <-.xvrk  J  A.1-  AN  IV/C!  •  AVA,  XJV./1X1  L/CI.1  XA  V  •  T  C/lliV./^,  aiiVA  AUlllAlACA  ,  UVA 

work  ID  this  kingdom  tor  1882,  and  now  the  x„,„any  and  the  island  of  Sardinia;  4th,  Kome 
present  Guide  to  Evangelical  Work  whde  Naples,  and  the  Marches ;  and  5th,  Sicily. 


moned  us  back  to  the  deck  of  the  “Belle,” 
and  we  were  homeward  bound.  We  took  the 


.  _  J  -  _ _  .1  _ -ooj  AUvx  CAlAVi  ATXOtX  ,  OtlXVA  UXXX,  kJXVXXV.  OtliVA  W  U  llUlUCWaXU  UUUUU.  Yt  LLMJA.  tilt? 

work  to  the  end  of  1883  ’  Delegates  from  the  Sessions  of  the  churches  train  on  the  Manitoba  Railway  near  Hotel  La-  The  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 

Our  old  Presbvterian  friends  the  Waldenses  “  each  District  meet  at  least  once  annually  to  fayette.  This  is  the  largest  hotel  on  the  beach,  Congress  on  certaiivoccasions,  has 

take  the  lerd  M^i  a^  discuss  the  interests  of  the  various  churches  having  400  rooms,  and  is  new  and  elegantly  since  become  cdironic.  These  occasions 

taKe  tne  leaa  in  Italy ,  ana  1  am  rejoicea  lo  _  _  _  _  are  usuallv  at  the  end  or  a  session.  When  the 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

By  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.D. 

The  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  by  Congress  on  certain  occasions,  has 


^that  wMletL^avem^^^  which  they  represent,  and  once  every  three  furnished.  Good-bye,  beautiful  Minnetonka,  are  usually  at  the  end  or  a  session.  When  the 

wiTli  Trjirlif  iriT^a  r\f  Af i ii rt o li It u  nii/l  TJiii-  Ifl-St  (IflV  Of  il  SGSSiOIl  WlllcL  GIKIs  OH  IllO  4t>ll  Of 


great  mission-field  of  Italy,  outside  of  their  Y^ars  there  is  a  General  CoMerence  of  repre¬ 
valleys,  still  in  their  ancient  home  they  have  sentatives  of  all  the  Districts,  M  which  all 
not  fallen  one  whit  behind.  In  their  narrow  questions  on  organization  and  discipline  not 
abode  in  the  Cottian  Alps  the  number  of  pas-  settled  at  the  District  Conferences,  are  discus- 


years  there  is  a  General  Conference  of  repre-  rich  with  traditions  of  Minnehaha  and  Hia-  uay  or  a  session  wnicn  enus  on  me  «n  or 
sentatives  of  all  the  Districts,  at  which  all  watha.  A  day  spent  on  these  waters,  and  March  and  at  the  same  time  ends  a  term  for 
questions  on  organization  and  discipline  not  walking  amid  the  mounds  along  these  classic  which  the  House  is  elected,  Imppens  to  fall  on 
settled  at  the  District  Conferences,  are  discus-  shores,  in  the  pleasant  companionship  of  dear  Sunday  or  Monday,  both  branches  of  Con- 


tors  and  teachers  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  sed.  But  the  deliberations  of  this  General 
1882 — 21  of  the  former  and  14  of  the  latter— but  Conference  must,  however,  receive  the  sanc- 
progress  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  number  fion  of  the  V  aldensian  Synod,  or  General  As- 


But  the  deliberations  of  this  General  friends,  is  one  to  be  forever  remembered. 

•enee  imiat.  hewever  reeeiv'e  t.be  .tsene-  8t.  Paul,  July  8, 1884. 


of  the  communicants,  the  week-day  scholars, 
the  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  in  the  aug¬ 
mented  contributions  for  religious  purposes. 


sembly,  before  they  acquire  a  legal  and  bind¬ 
ing  character.  So  much  for  the  machinery. 

As  to  the  means,  the  Waldenses  have  to  de¬ 


shores,  in  the  pleasant  conqianionship  of  dear  Sunday  or  Monday,  both  branches  of  Con- 
friends,  is  one  to  be  forever  remembered.  gress  invariably  sit  on  that  Sunday  to  do  busi- 

st.  Paul,  July  8, 1884.  ness.  So  also  at  the  end  of  the ‘‘ long  ”  or  first 

SCSSiOH  Of  a  giVOn  CongPCSS,  whetl  the  duy  Of 

I  VTTPR  VH44M  ruirim  adjournment  is  fixed  by  vote,  Saturday  or 

Lt.!  ibK  tliUM  ttiiLAlkU.  Monday  is  usually  the  day  designated,  and  in 


A  Good  Work  in  Good  Hands.  that  case  again  the  session  is  invariably  pro- 

I  have  often  been  moved  to  give  some  ac-  longed  into  or  during  the  entire  Sabbath.  This 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Waldensian  valleys  are  pend  uiwn  themselves,  their  Christian  breth-  co^at  in  this  correspondence  of  the  work  in  has  so  often  occurred  that  the  habit  is  properly 
about  22,000.  In  1882  the  number  of  c<jmmuni-  which  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  late  belov-  termed  chronic.  This  was  the  case  at  the  close 

cants  were  12,156,  but  in  1883  there  was  a  nota-  “  "  -  4.-  . 


Mnd,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  upon  those  in  2.  M.  Humphrey  has  been  engaged  for  of  the  late 


Both  Houses  sat  all  night 


ble  increase  of  more  than  700;  that  is,  the  Germany  and  France.  As  for  themselves,  they  years.  Such  an  account  I  have  Saturday,  and  until  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday 

number  of  church  members  last  year  was  12,-  a®  all  tnat  they  can.  iney  aim  to  maite  eacn  ^gg^red,  would  be  read  with  a  pecu-  morning,  tlien  took  a  recess  until  three  o’clock 

868,  which  is  more  than  half  the  population  church  self-supporting,  to  develop  each  .station  interest  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  thou-  p.  M.,  then  sat  till  after  midnight  Sunday,  and 
that  has  solemnly  and  publicly  made  pro-  into  a  church,  and  by  the  Bible,  by  tracts,  and  gauds  of  homes  where  The  Evangelist  is  every  then  took  a  recess  till  ten  o’clock  Monday 


fession  of  faith.  When  we  consider  the  by  pastors,  evangelists,  teachers,  and  colpor- 
proportion  of  children  to  adults,  we  can  here  teurs,  to  establish  stations  wherever  they  can. 


see  how  large  a  part  of  the  Waldensian  iiopu- 
lation  in  their  ancient  home  is  decidedly  on  ^8! 
the  side  of  the  Master.  It  has  sometimes  been 
brought  against  the  Waldenses  that  everybody 
is  taken  into  the  Church  without  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  of  life.  This  statement  is 
erroneous.  The  Waldensian  pastors  and  mis-  j, 


week  a  most  welcome  visitor.  But  as  Mrs. 
Humphrey’s  modesty  and  shrinking  from  any- 


morning.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Sab¬ 
bath  was  spent  in  the  transaction  of  business. 


ftll-  -  _ A  —  *  ^  ^  111  *.*^«»«*i'***V/J  KJ  m.  ^  ^  j  UttLll  W  CkO  O  I  rC?  1 1  C  1  i  1  1*11X7  I  1  CA.  11  OtX  V.  H  XA 11  X.1  1.1 0 1 1 1 X-OJ? , 

ey  say  e  i  n  ome  over  an  le  p  tjjjng  like  notoriety  are  as  great  as  her  person-  and  the  officers  and  clerks  were  engaged  all 

al  worth  and  literary  accomplishments,  I  have  day. 

TifF  r'FNruii  iwFvniv  anii  tuf  refrained  from  saying  what  I  have  so  often  felt  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  Sunday  night 

iiifc  ixtHfcKAL  A.  A»1I  iHi.  moved  to  say.  But  the  ladies  who  have  enjoy-  this  incident  occurred  in  the  Senate.  While 


THE  (xENERAL  ^  SEMBLl  AND  THE  moved  to  say.  But  the  ladies  who  liave  enjoy-  tlxis  incident  occurred  in  the  Senate.  While 

>AlfBAlH.  edand  profited  by  her  instructions,  are  to  be  waiting  for  the  House,  ‘‘Mr.  Conger  tried  to 

By  Rev.  John  Wangh.  considered  as  well  as  herself;  and  speaking  get  up  a  bill  for  private  relief,  but  Mr.  Sherman 

In  The  Evangelist  of  June  26th,  one  who  for  them,  as  I  safely  may  so  long  as  I  speak  objected.  Soon  Mr.  Hoar  asked  unanimous 


sionaries,  both  in  their  home  churches  (i.  e.,  gjjrns  himself  ‘‘A  Delegate  ”  gives  some  sharp  no  words  but  those  of  warm  commendation  of  consent  to  take  up  another  private  bill,  but 

those  of  the  valleys,)  and  in  their  mission  criticisms  on  the  actions  of  the  body.  The  her  labors,  I  must  say  that  what  Hannah  More  Mr.  Cockrell  objected,  saying  ‘  We  are  simply 

churches,  are  as  careful  as  American  Presby-  most  of  them  are  very  just;  but  one  is  serious-  did  for  good  literature,  Carolina  Oliphant,  the  in  session  on  the  holy  Sabbath  day  to  transact 
terian  pastors  in  the  United  States.  All  the  jy  objectionable,  unscriptural,  against  our  Baroness  Nairne,  for  the  songs  of  Scotland,  unavoidable  business,  and  I  shall  object  to  the 
older  pastors  were  educated  at  Geneva  under  Confession  of  Faith,  and  can  only  add  to  the  Caroline  Herscliel  for  the  science  of  astronomy,  transaction  of  any  unnecessary  business.’  Mr. 

D’Aubign6  and  Gaussen,  and  all  of  them  knew  loose  views  of  the  Sabbath  already  too  preva-  or  Janet  Taylor  for  the  science  of  navigation.  Hoar  promptly  admitted  tlie  force  of  Mr.  Cock- 

and  were  influenced  by  the  late  Dr.  Malan  of  lent,  and  demoralizing  wherever  such  views  that,  only  in  a  much  more  restricted  sphere,  rell's  remark,  and  withdrew  his  rocpiest.” 


Geneva.  They  try  to  be  faithful  in  this  re-  prevail.  He  speaks  of  the  “Puritan  resolu-  and  in  a  far  less  conspicuous  way,  Mrs.  Hum-  How  did  this  “unavoidable  business”  be- 
8pect.  tions  on  the  Lord’s  day,”  and  then  adds  phrey  has  been  and  is  doing  for  the  study  of  come  such  V  By  wasting  time  in  useless  de- 

The  contributions  in  the  valleys  in  1882  were  “  when  will  the  Presbyterian  Church  realize  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Constant-  bate.  Congress  has  been  in  session  over  six 

60,525  francs;  in  1883,  61,461  francs,  which  you  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  not  the  Jewish  ly  sharing  in,  and  in  many  ways  aiding,  the  montlis,  and  several  of  tlie  regular  and  annual 

see  is  not  far  from  the  average  of  adollar  from  Sabbath,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  au-  studies  in  this  department  of  her  honored  hus-  appropriation  bills  were  not  passed  till  during 

each  communicant.  Now  when  one  remem-  thority  for  the  transfer  to  that  day  of  the  band  so  long  as  he  lived,  she  has  the  learning  the  last  few  days.  Some  of  these  bills  received 

bers  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  any  part  of  stringent  rules  as  to  Sabbath  observance  cur-  necessary  for  the  work  she  has  undertaken,  final  action  on  Sunday,  while  the  naval  appro- 
the  United  States  to  find  a  community  of  22,-  rent  in  the  days  of  Moses  '?  ”  Here  the  Lord’s  To  unusual  attainments  thus  gained,  she  adds  jiriation  bill,  after  passing  to  and  fro  between 
000  with  80  many  persons  of  such  little  means,  jay  and  the  Sabbath  are  spoken  of  as  Jeirish  ;  by'  way  of  further  and  complete  (jualifications  the  two  Houses,  upon  amendments,  was,  Sun- 
and  if  one  will  also  remember  that  it  rerpiires  whereas  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  for  that  work,  an  active  temperament,  strong  day  night,  laid  over  till  Monday  morning.  It 
as  much  difficulty  to  obtain  one  dollar  in  the  “made  for  man,”  for  universal  man,  Jewish  and  evenly  balanced  mental  powers,  quick  is  almost  an  unprecedented  thing  for  the  regu- 
Waldensian  valleys  as  to  earn  ten  dollars  in  and  Gentile.  The  Sabbath,  though  subsequent-  fierceptive  faculties,  and  a  deep  religious  lar  ai»propriation  bills  to  drag  on  to  so  late  a 
any  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  it  can  ly  renewed  to  the  Jews  in  the  Decalogue,  was  faith,  to  whicii  Christ  appears  as  a  complete  period  in  the  session. 


readily  be  seen  that  this  people,  poor  in  this  as  old  as  the  Creation,  and  given  in  connection  Saviour,  and  which  makes  her  complete  in 
world’s  goods,  have  set  an  example  to  the  with  marriage  to  meet  the  necessities  of  uni-  Him. 

more  prosperous  Presbyterians  of  the  United  versal  being.  To  call  it  Jewish,  would  be  as  Two  years  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  many 


“  political  and  party  expediency  ”  pleaded  for 
Congress  might  be  pleaded  for  these  conven¬ 
tions.  If  Sabbath  legislation  were  justifiable 
on  such  grounds,  these  political  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  justifiable  on  the  Sabbath.  But  God 
condemns  both. 

At  last,  at  3  P.  M.  of  Monday,  the  business 
ends,  and  “  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  ”  is  over.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
what  the  National  Republican,  one  of  the 
ablest  secular  journals,  says,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  foregoing  was  written.  It  is 
somewhat  refreshing  to  find  Washington’s 
leading  daily,- under  the  head  of  “Sunday  Leg¬ 
islation,”  uttering  itself  as  follows : 

“We  suppose  that  such  of  the  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  os  are  of  Puritan  and 
Presbyterian  training,  will  place  their  Sunday  leg¬ 
islation  among  ‘Ahe  works  of  necessity  and  mercy’ 
provided  for  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  pious 
people  of  the  country  may  not  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  judgment  of  their  representatives  upon 
this  point.  The  Sabbath  observers  of  the  old 
school  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  only  such  indis¬ 
pensable  secular  work  as  cannot  be  done  on  any 
other  day,  is  permissible  on  Sunday.  The  question 
for  each  Sabbath-observing  Congressman  to  settle 
with  his  own  conscience,  is  whether  the  business 
transacted  on  Sunday  might  not  have  been  attended 
to  on  some  other  day.  'The  session  was  allowed  to 
drag  along  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way.  Many  days 
were  wast^  in  futile  discussion  which  might  have 
been  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Sunday 
session  was  held  in  order  to  give  certain  Congress¬ 
men  a  chance  to  get  away  in  time  to  attend  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Whether  the  presence  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Chicago  is  a  matter  of  such 
transcendent  importance  as  to  justify  the  extension 
of  the  legislative  body  over  forty -eight  hours,  in 
order  to  cover  a  dies  non,  may  bo  seriously  doubt- 
oil.  A  good  many  members  of  both  Houses  an- 
sw'ered  to  the  roll  calls  on  Sunday  who  certainly 
w'ore  not  satisfied  with  their  work.” 

It  is  au  “old  trick”  of  our  national  legisla¬ 
tors— perhaps  nearly  as  old  as  the  nation  itself 
— to  put  back  or  forw’ard,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  hands  of  the  clock  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
business  as  the  moment  agreed  ui>on  for  ad¬ 
journment  approaches.  This  was  done  in  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion,  Speaker  Black¬ 
burn,  who  occupied  the  chair  jiro  temjtore,  con¬ 
senting;  but  when  the  same  device  to  cheat 
Father  Time  was  attempted  in  the  Senate, 
President  Edmunds  peremptorily  forbade  it. 
If  all  our  Senators  and  Representatives  were 
modelled  in  many  respects  after  the  character 
of  tills  Senator  from  Vermont,  many  superfiu- 
ous  things  in  Congressional  history  would  be 
expunged— possibly  Sunday  legislation  among 
them. 

W'ashlngton,  D.  0. 

A  MISSION  SCHOOL  BOY. 

In  1880  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  essays 
on  Aryan  Civilization  in  India.  They  were 
open  to  competition  by  p,ersons  of  every  na¬ 
tionality.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  a 
young  Hindoo,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  educated 
in  Rev.  R.  S.  Wilder’s  school  at  Kolapoor.  His 
name  was  M.  M.  Kunt6,  B.A.,  (Mahadoo  Row 
Moreshwur  Kunt^).  He  was  one  of  the  first 
boys  in  the  first  mission  school  of  Kolapoor  in 
1853 ;  went  from  there  to  the  Free  Church  In¬ 
stitute  in  Bombay;  thence,  after  three  years, 
entered  the  Bombay  University,  graduating 
with  high  lionors  after  four  years ;  was  called 
back  to  his  native  city,  Kolapoor,  as  head  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  high  school ;  did  much  to  promote  ed¬ 
ucation,  inspiring  young  men  with  ambition 
for  learning,  and  inducing  King  and  chiefs  to 
give  $200,000  for  building  an  institution  which 
has  now  become  a  College.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  head-mastershij)  of  the  Poona  High 
Scliool,  and  is  now  president  of  the  College  of 
Guzerat.  The  essay  which  he  iirejiared  in  com¬ 
peting  for  tills  prize,  makes  a  volume  of  6(K) 
pages,  in  whicli  it  gathers  up  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  and  information. 

The  Essay  treats  very  fully  of  the  history  of 
the  Vedic  and  Buddhistic  Polities,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  origin,  prosperity,  and  decline.  This 
Essay  was  begun  in  June  and  sent  in  to  the 
judges  tlie  following  December;  the  author 
meantime  giving  five  hours  daily  to  the  work 
of  his  High  Scliool  of  500  young  men,  and  three 
more  hours  daily  to  editing  his  monthly,  “Stu¬ 
dies  in  Indian  Philosophy.”  The  Essay  bears 
testimony  to  the  mental  grasp,  ability,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  young  autlior,  and 
has  received  the  warm  eommendation  of  Max 
Muller,  Monier  Williams,  and  otlier  Oriental 
scholars  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Is  not  this  a 
capital  instance  to  illustrate  the  utility  of 
schools  as  an  adjunct  of  missions? 


iviour,  and  which  makes  her  complete  in  But  this  whole  Sabbath  legislation  might  be 
im.  very  easily  avoided  by  bringing  into  the  case  a 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  little  common-sense,  provided  our  lawmakers 


States.  Does  each  person  in  the  American  consistent  as  to  call  marriage  by  the  same  friends,  and  with  the  proffer  of  their  active  and  really  wish  to  avoid  it.  If,  for  example,  when 
Presbyterian  Church  average  a  dollar  a  year  name.  God  hallowed  the  seventh  day  for  all,  constant  support,  she  began  with  many  mis-  the  day  and  hour  of  final  adjournment  are  at 
in  contributions  ?  by  His  own  example  and  ordinance.  It  is  givings,  and  with  those  fears  of  failure  which  their  own  disposal,  they  should  agree  on  Thurs- 

In  their  evangelical  work  outside  of  their  found  in  the  necessities  of  physical  and  moral  are  an  incentive  to  effort  and  a  guarantee  of  day  of  any  given  week,  at  12  M.  or  3  P.  M.,  as 
valleys,  the  Waldenslans  have  42  churches,  36  law,  and  God  calls  it  “H(.s  Holy  Day,”  as  well  success,  “a  course  of  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  time  for  adjournment.  This  would  be  so  far 
pastors,  35  mission  stations  (where  worship  is  as  man’s  heritage  for  an  eternal  education.  Sacred  History,”  or  “The  Plan  of  Redemption  removed  from  the  previous  Sunday  that  there 
held,  but  which  are  not  regularly  constituted  Six  days  of  labor  and  one  of  sacred  rest,  is  the  as  Unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament.”  These  would  be  no  temptation  or  necessity  to  sit  on 
and  permanent  churches),  7  evangelists,  53  voice  of  the  moral  law  reechoing  the  voice  of  lectures  were  exclusively  for  ladies,  and  many  that  day.  It  is  only  when  the  last  two  days  of 
teachers,  and  16  coliiorteurs,  making  a  total  of  God  in  Creation’s  morning.  of  the  most  cultivated  ladies  in  the  city  and  the  session  arrive  that  the  two  Houses  sit  night 

122  effective  missionary  laborers  in  the  field  of  The  Puritanic  resolutions  pronounced  vision-  suburbs,  numbering  between  one  and  two  hun-  and  day.  This  exemption  of  Sunday  is  always 

Italy  outside  of  the  valleys.  From  February,  ary  and  impractical  were  the  discountenanc-  dred,  became  at  once  members  of  her  class,  observed  to  be  the  case  when  the  end  of  any 
1848  (the  real  liberation  of  the  Waldenses  from  ing  of  Sabbath  newspapers,  the  violation  of  At  the  end  of  this  course,  which  consisted  of  Congress  (which  always  terminates  March  4th) 
thebondageof  centuries),  they  could  only  work  sacred  time  by  the  United  States  Postal  De-  twenty  lectures,  the  ladies  who  had  enjoyed  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  say  on 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  In  1859  the  partment,  and  military  parades  at  the  United  the  benefits  of  it  unanimously  requested  her  to  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday,  at  12  M.  In 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Solferino  gave  them  States  military  posts  when  not  demanded  by  continue  her  work,  which  she  consented  to  do.  such  case  the  previous  Sabbath  is  never  dis- 
a  more  enlarged  field  in  Lombardy  and  Tusca-  the  exigencies  of  Government.  Are  we  to  un-  During  the  past  year  she  has  carried  the  same  turbed,  for  the  hurry  and  pressure  are  not  felt 

ny.  In  1860  nine  millions  more  of  Italians  derstand  by  tlie  “  glorious  liberty  of  the  New  class  through  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  upon  till  the  last  day  or  two. 


wheeled  into  the  national  line,  when  the  king-  Dlsi>ensation,”  for  which 


Delegate  ”  the  “Plan  of  Redemption  as  Fulfilled  in  the  The  question  here  Involved  attains  unusual 


dom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  liberated  through  speaks,  what  would  sanction  such  proceed-  New  Testament.”  At  the  same  time  a  new  importance,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  things 
the  instrumentality  of  Garibaldi.  In  1866  Ven-  ings?  What  kind  of  a  “  holy  day  ”  would  such  and  large  class  was  formed,  to  whose  members  are  constantly  conspiring  to  breakdown  the 
ice  was  added,  and  in  1870  Rome  fell  into  the  be?  Why  not  include  in  the  Sabbath  news-  she  has  given  the  lectures  of  the  first  year’s  Sabbath.  Few  demoralizing  examples  can 
constitutional  hands  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  papers,  postal  business,  and  military  parades,  course.  The  complete  scheme,  if  Mrs.  Hum-  have  greater  influence  upon  all  classes  in  the 
the  Waldenses  were  amongst  the  first  to  enter  baseball  -  playing,  theatrical  entertainments,  phrey  shall  have  strength  to  carry  it  out  as  her  country  than  that  of  our  legislators  in  the  Na- 
upon  work  in  the  Pagan-Christian  city,  under  circus  performances,  and  all  the  carousals  of  friends  trust  that  she  will,  contemplates  a  four  tional  Congress  sitting  to  do  business  on  the 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Pontifejr  Maximus.  One  beer-gardens?  Such  negations  of  the  Divine  years’ course,  the  lectures  of  the  third  year  be-  Sabbath.  It  is  a  case  neither  of  “  necessity  or 
might  say  that  the  Waldenses  have  had  about  claim  of  the  Sabbath  have  legitimized  all  these  ing  devoted  to  a  survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  mercy.”  It  is  not  justified  by  God,  nor  will  it 
twenty  years  of  real,  hard,  up-hill,  missionary,  in  Continental  Eurojie ;  and  they  will  work  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  those  of  the  be  by  the  best  sentiment  of  the  iieople.  The 
evangelical  work  outside  their  own  valleys  in  just  the  same  results  among  us,  if  entertained,  fourth  year  to  the  Reformation  period.  To  the  adjournment  itself,  just  at  this  time,  is  by  no 
Italy.  Now  what  is  the  result  in  this  mission  A  live  Christianity  with  a  dead  Sabbath  will  be  preparation  of  each  lecture  great  care,  labor,  means  a  necessity.  The  day  and  hour  depend 
field— a  field  harder  in  some  respects  than  in  found  as  practical  as  a  live  body  with  a  dead  study,  and  wide  reading  are  devoted,  and  each  solely  upon  the  will  of  Congress.  Two  years 
heathen  lands?  In  these  mission  churches  soul.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  would  be  less  to  is  of  not  less  than  an  hour’s  length.  At  the  ago  the  “long  se.ssion  ”  was  protracted  into 
and  stations  (1883)  there  are  6092  regular  hear-  be  feared  than  a  world  without  a  Sabbath  and  close  of  each  lecture  a  printed  outline  of  it  in  August.  The  present  might  be  continued  with¬ 
ers  (800  more  than  in  1882),  37,328  occasional  its  accomiianying  institutions.  Religion  lies  a  the  form  of  questions  is  distributed  among  the  out  taking  a  moment  of  sacred  time,  were  it  not 
hearers  (8000  more  than  in  1882),  and  3616  com-  tinselled  corpse  in  state  in  Germany  and  members  of  the  class,  which  serves  the  three-  for  what  is  deemed  “political  and  party  expe- 


municants,  which  is  an  increase  since  1882  of  France,  where  such  views  have  been  promul- 
aoo.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  3616  gated. 


fold  purpose  of  a  plan  for  further  study,  as  a  diency.”  But  God  will  not  justify  a  violation 
prompter  of  the  memory,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  of  His  commands,  which  bind  nations  and 


are  not  only  converted  men  and  women,  but  There  must  be  great  confusion  in  the  Dele-  review  exercise  which  is  held  each  week  upon  their  rulers  the  same  as  individuals  of  all  class- 
have  come  out  from  Rome,  from  superstition,  gate’s  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  stringent  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  week.  By  pre-  es,  upon  any  such  miserable  plea  as  that.  The 
in  the  face  of  social  persecution,  many  of  them  rules  of  Sabbath  observance  current  in  the  serving  these  question  papers,  the  ladies  have  tendency  of  things  is  not  such  as  to  inspire 
in  the  most  trj'ing  circumstances.  Of  catechu-  days  of  Moses.  He  forgets  that  while  the  moreover  a  good  outline  sketch  of  the  whole  much  hope  that  a  reform  may  be  speedily  ef- 
mens  there  were  in  1883  no  less  than  605,  an  in-  moral  law  is  ours,  the  civil  Jewish  regulations  course.  fected,  for  Sabbath  violation  is  everywhere  and 

crease  of  227  since  1882.  Schools  have  been  es-  jierished  with  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  But  The  very  high  appreciation  of  her  work  by  almost  in  every  mode  on  the  increase.  But 

tablished,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  1990  the  Ten  Commands  will  survive  the  fall  of  na-  her  classes  may  be  best  shown  by  quoting  the  duty  may  be  none  the  less  but  all  the  more 
week-day  scholars ;  night  schools,  where  there  tions  and  dynasties.  While  time  remains  and  from  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  at  the  close  urgent,  resting  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  relig- 
are  463  scholars;  and  Sunday-schools,  where  human  nature  lasts,  there  will  remain  a  Sab-  of  the  year  they  adopted  with  unanimity  and  ious  press,  to  “  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.” 
there  are  2044  siAolars.  That  is  a  go^  sign  bath  for  the  people  of  God.  It  has  been  indis-  enthusiasm.  They  say :  “  The  laborious  re-  See,  furthermore,  how  the  Sabbath  was 
when  there  are  more  Sunday-school  scholars  pensable  to  all  Divine  dispensations— Patri-  search,  the  time  and  strength  necessary  in  the  trampled  down  in  the  travelling  of  the  dele- 
than  those  on  week  days.  The  contributions  archal.  Mosaic,  and  Christian;  and  if  the  Church  achievement  of  Mrs.  Humphrey’s  intellectual  gations  to  Chicago,  to  meet  in  the  late  Con- 
at  these  little  churches  and  stations  have  has  a  right  to  iietition  the  Throne  of  Grace,  work  so  conscientiously  and  generously  given,  vention.  What  a  bedlam  that  city  must  have 
amounted  in  the  year  to  51,462  francs,  most  of  she  has  a  right  to  pray  the  Government  to  re-  the  fine  judgment  displayed  and  scholarly  in-  been  on  the  arrival  there  of  these  delega- 
which  was  oontributeil  by  the  communicants  gard  the  privileges  of  humanity,  and  not  vio-  stinct  shown  in  bringing  from  the  mine  of  tions  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  just  as  it  was 
and  regular  hearers,  and  which  would  amount  late  the  morals  and  religious  convictions  of  wealth  only  the  richest  nuggets  of  mental  ore,  but  a  month  before  when  another  national 
to  about  $1.70  per  person ;  but  the  “  occasional  the  people.  the  power  of  analysis,  combination,  illustra-  convention  met  in  the  same  city.  The  same 


MT.  HOLYOKE  SEMINARY. 

The  Rise  and  Frogn^ess  of  a  Famons  Institution. 

Wiien  Miss  Lyon  founded  her  school  forty-seven 
years  ago,  she  selected  Koiitli  Hailley,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Conncidicut  River,  for  its  beauty, 
heaithfulnoss,  and  isolation  from  the  temptations 
and  distractions  of  a  large  town.  The  quiet-  vil¬ 
lage  retained  ail  these  advantages,  for  the  railway 
followed  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Stopping  at 
the  little  station  of  Smith's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  Northampton,  we  are  soon  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned  stage,  and  floating  on  the  old  ferryboat 
across  the  broad  river,  whose  still  depths  reflect 
the  wooded  banks,  the  softly  floating  clouds,  the 
green  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  Nothing  has 
changed  as  we  drive  through  the  fields  beyond ; 
the  same  sandy  soil  overgrown  with  low  shrubs 
and  brambles,  the  same  flowers  by  the  roadside — 
yellow  clover,  lupins,  butter-and-egg,  daisies, 
sweet-fem.  Perhaps  one  of  us  rc(!ognizes  the 
same  stone  on  which  she  used  to  sit  and  “  stretch 
her  conscience  ”  to  the  end  of  the  daily  mile,  so 
familiar  were  we  with  the  roads  in  all  directions 
from  the  tkiminary.  We  almost  expect  to  find  the 
same  squarely-outlined  brick  biulding  with  its 
staring,  white  fences,  piazzas,  and  cujmla,  which 
u8(k1  to  greet  us  years  ago.  Hut  we  miss  the  old 
white  church,  where  anniversary  services  were 
held.  In  its  place  rises  a  modern  Gothic  edifice, 
and  beyond  stretch  the  green  slopes  of  the  Sena- 
nary  grounds,  with  masses  of  brick  buildings  no 
longer  stiff  and  staring,  but  of  pleasing  outlines 
and  softened  coloring,  mantled  with  climbing 
woodbine.  Alma  mater  opens  her  hospitable  doors 
to  her  retundng  daughters  to-day,  and  Seminary 
Hall  is  filling  with  the  Alumnaj  Association.  A 
paper  read  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1859 — “  The 
Seminary  as  it  was  in  Our  Day,  and  Sub.seijuent 
Changes” — made  the  contrast  between  the  past 
and  the  present  still  more  striking.  We  recalled 
the  bare  rooms ;  the  simple  furniture ;  the  limited 
library,  with  bookshelves  lining  but  two  sides  of  a 
small  room;  the  natural  history  cabinet,  whose 
empty  cases  were  labelled,  so  to  speak,  by  a  single 
moth  and  a  stuffed  rattlesnake ;  the  dining-room, 
with  its  noisy  chairs  (now  with  soundless  rubber 
feet,)  all  pushed  back  at  a  signal  from  the  princi¬ 
pal— a  little  child,  after  visiting  here,  inquired  if 
thunder  was  caused  by  the  angels  in  heaven  push¬ 
ing  back  their  chalre  for  devotions;  the  girls’ 
rooms,  with  their  wooden  chairs  and  tables,  cord¬ 
ed  bedsteads,  bare  floors  (unless  carpeted  by  their 
owners),  whale-oil  lamps,  making  darknoss  visible, 
but  Franklin  stoves  with  fire  irons,  fender  and 
bellows,  and  cheery,  open  fires.  1853  was  the  last 
year  that  the  price  of  tuition  remained  at  KJO. 
Whale-oil  had  been  but  twenty-seven  cents  a  quart. 
This  was  now  superseded  by  coal-oil,  and  the  wood 
fires  were  replaced  by  coal  stoves.  But  the  halls 
and  pas.sages  were  still  cold  as  Greenland,  and  ten 
years  were  to  pass  before  steam  heat  could  be  in- 
troduced. 

In  1862  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  celebra¬ 
ted  by  a  reunion  of  the  graduates.  Hix  hundred 
assembled,  held  class  meetings,  and  walked  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  church,  whore  they  were  addressed 


by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  of  Boston.  Afterwards  they 
wore  entertained  in  Seminary  Hall  with  a  collation, 
speeches,  songs,  and  letters.  There  were  two  anni¬ 
versary  ilays,  that  year :  for  the  usual  exercises  of 
the  graduating  class,  followed  the  next  day  with  a 
memorable  address,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Midway  in  the  struggle  of  our  Civil  War, 
but  one  subject  could  claim  our  attention ;  and  as- 
Dr.  Kirk  liad  taken  us  back  twenty-five  years,  the 
day  before.  Dr.  Storrs  took  us  forward,  in  the  spirit, 
of  prophecy,  to  the  assured  success  of  our  efforts, 
and  the  reconstruction  and  evangelization  of  our 
country,  twenty-five  years  to  come.  The  address 
was  unwritten,  and  no  copy  could  be  furnished  for 
piinting :  its  only  record  is  in  the  inadequate  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  day,  and  the  memories  of  the 
hearers.  Many  of  its  predictions  have  been  fulfill¬ 
ed  ;  others  have  been  surpassed.  Woman’s  work,  be¬ 
ginning  in  our  hospitals  and  on  the  battle-field,  go¬ 
ing  on  to  the  formation  of  missionary  societies  for 
foreign  and  home  fields  and  our  far-western  shores, 
has  broadened  out  beyond  all  anticipation.  Among 
those  noble  workers,  how  many  are  the  daughtera 
of  this  dear  mother  ? 

At  the  anniversary  of  1863,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  the  first  time  honored  us  with  his  pres¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  graduates  read  an  essay  in  behalf 
of  physical  education,  and  appealed  to  those  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  mentals  and  morals  of  the 
young  ladies,  but  believed  that  slow  murder  waa 
being  done,  for  lack  of  proper  physical  culture,  to 
furnish  the  Seminary  with  the  needful  apparatus. 
Gov.  Andrew  at  once  started  a  subscription,  and 
the  sum  of  $1900  was  collected  before  night  for  a 
gymnasium.  The  present  building  connecting  the 
wings,  was  erected  during  the  next  two  years.  Oth¬ 
er  improvements  followed.  The  introduction  of 
steam  heat  was  pronouncetl  practicable  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $10,000,  and  teachers  and  pupils  began  to 
collect  funds  for  this  purpose.  Day  after  day  for 
sixteen  weeks  not  one  mail  failed  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  for  it,  $1.50  being  the  smallest  amount  by  any 
one  mail,  and  $‘277  the  largest.  The  Legislature 
was  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  $40,000,  and  though 
previous  petitions  had  been  refused,  this  was  al- 
lowoil.  This  enabled  the  trustees  to  provide  the 
beautiful  fire-proof  librarj’  building,  for  a  gift  of 
books  costing  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Durant. 

The  increased  healthfulness  of  the  pupils  since 
the  introduction  of  steam  and  the  gymnasium, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  but  one  death 
has  occurretl  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Apparatus  for  steam  cooking,  washing  and  dry¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  the  elevator,  have  done  much  to- 
make  life  easier,  and  domestic  work  more  agree¬ 
able.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  Miss  Lyon’s 
reason  for  having  the  domestic  work  mainly  ^ler- 
formed  by  the  young  ladies,  was  not  to  teach  house¬ 
keeping,  nor  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Her 
intention  was  to  honor  labor,  to  cultivate  independ¬ 
ence  of  feeling,  kindness,  health,  and  energy.  She 
used  to  say:  “The  domestic  work  is  a  sieve,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  refuse,  the  indolent,  the  fastidious,  and 
feeble,  of  whom  we  could  never  make  much,  and 
leaving  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  the  energetic,  the 
benevolent,  and  those  whose  early  training  has 
been  favorable  to  usefulness,  from  whom  we  may 
expect  much.”  This  has  been  the  class  principally 
attracted  by  the  Seminary.  Many  girls  of  fine 
powers  but  limited  resources,  have  hero  found  the 
training  nee<led  to  fit  them  for  groat  usefulness  as 
teachers  and  missionaries. 

The  course  of  study  at  first  includeil  in  three 
years,  was  in  1862  extended  to  four ;  but  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  possible,  with  adetiuato  preparation,  to 
complete  it  in  a  shorter  time.  One  extraordinary 
girl  is  recorded  as  having  taken  all  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  a  single  year.  Optional  courses  of  thor¬ 
ough  study  in  French,  German,  and  Greek,  are  also 
provided,  ami  good  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  drawing  and  painting ;  but  none  of 
these  are  recpiired  for  a  diploma.  The  solid  foun¬ 
dations  of  language  in  Latin  and  English  grammar, 
literature  and  historj’,  mathematics  and  physics,, 
and  mental  and  moral  science,  continue  to  receive 
most  attention. 

Tlie  cornerstone  of  Williston  Hall  was  laid  in 
1875,  by  a  contribution  of  $10,0(X)  from  A.  L.  Wil¬ 
liston  of  Northampton.  Room  was  needed  for 
chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  for  the  rap¬ 
idly-filling  cabinets  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
apparatus  of  physiology  and  philosophy.  All 
these  find  spacious  quarters  here,  and  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building  is  an  art  gallery,  with  good 
co|>ios  of  ohl  masters,  and  fine  paintings  by  Amer¬ 
ican  artists,  casts  from  the  antique,  collections  of 
engravings  and  photographs,  coins  and  bronzes. 
An  astronomical  observatory  was  erected  in  1881 
by  the  same  generous  donor,  in  memory  of  his 
son,  John  Payson  Williston.  The  lady  professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Physics  shows  the  fine  instru¬ 
ments  under  her  charge,  a  $3,000  Cambridge  tele¬ 
scope,  a  spectroscope,  sextant,  chronograph,  as¬ 
tronomical  clock,  and  other  appliances,  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  the  moon,  and  drawings  of  the 
sun  spots,  with  calculations  of  their  size  and  dis¬ 
tances  made  by  her  pupils. 

We  must  not  forget  the  green-house  where  the 
steam-heat  is  utilized  for  the  growth  of  tropical 
flowers  and  ferns  to  beautify  these  halls  when  the 
snow  whitens  the  hillsides;  nor  the  Artesian  well, 
with  its  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water,  springing 
from  the  deptlis,  four  hundre<l  and  fifty  feet  below ; 
or  fail  to  examine  the  Chamberlain  house,  newly 
adapted  for  drawing  and  music-rooms;  and  the 
extensive  addition  of  the  Goodnow  park,  increas¬ 
ing  the  grounds  to  the  size  of  sixty  acres. 

The  Alumnae  and  the  friends  of  graduates  are 
distributed  through  the  village;  but  the  Seminary 
is  full  of  gu«3st8,  mairdy  trustees  and  their  wives, 
forming  a  genial  assembly  of  college  presidents 
and  professors,  doctors  of  divinity,  ex-governors, 
wealthy  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  a 
group  of  honored  missionaries,  daughters  of  the 
house,  who  have  returned,  some  of  them  with  hus¬ 
bands  and  children.  After  the  Trustees’  meeting 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  two  new  members  of  the 
Board  are  announced ;  the  Principal,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Blanchard,  ex  offleo,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Williston 
of  Northampton ;  an  appointment  universally  ap¬ 
proved. 

Two  of  the  classes  give  an  exhibition  of  free  gym¬ 
nastics  with  dumb-bells,  clubs,  wands,  and  rings, 
in  the  evening,  going  through  various  graceful  evo¬ 
lutions  and  showing  fine  physical  training.  Not 
much  like  the  pale  faces  and  worn  features  we  re¬ 
member  on  past  anniversary  days,  are  these  bloom¬ 
ing  creatures ! 

All  the  examinations  are  over  before  Thursday, 
and  only  essays  and  poems  of  the  graduates  are 
offered,  with  music  by  the  pupils,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  their  friends,  for  an  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  the  procession  is  formed,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  the  village  church  Is  filled  with  the  white- 
robed  throng  and  their  admiring  friends,  who  listen 
for  an  hour  to  some  chosen  orator  (this  year  it  is 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  of  New  Haven) ;  the  diplomas 
are  presented  by  one  of  the  trustees,  and  another 
class  has  graduated.  All  ratum  to  enjoy  a  colla¬ 
tion  in  the  dining-hall,  to  stroll  through  the  pleas¬ 
ant  grounds,  and  show  their  friends  the  library,  art 
gallery,  and  observatory ;  perhaps,  last  of  all,  to 
visit  Miss  Lyon’s  grave.  A  simple  stone  marks 
the  spot;  but  as  is  said  of  the  architect  of  8t. 
Paul’s  Cathedral :  If  vou  would  see  her  monument 
look  around  you !  All  this  fair  growth  is  the  direct 
result  of  Mary  Lyon’s  faith  and  energy  and  self- 
denying  love.  When  she  founded  this  school  there 
were  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges  for 
Ixiys;  not  one  distinctly  for  girls.  In  the  years 
since  it  was  founded,  nearly  two  thousand  young 
women  have  passed  through  its  course  of  study, 
and  gone  out  to  carry  forth  its  intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious  influences  through  widening  circles,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  teachers  and  missionaries. 
The  story  of  this  hidden  life  is  written  In  many 
hearts.  We  can  but  liken  it  to  this  artesian  well, 
springing  from  unfailing  sources  a  constant  foun¬ 
tain  of  blessing.  Thank  God  for  Mary  Lyon  and 
the  noble  women  who  have  carried  out  her  de¬ 
signs  !  Thank  God  for  Mt.  Holyoke  Heminary ! 

K.  E.  T. 

SouUi  Hadley,  Uaea.,  June  Xtb,  18S4. 
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KINDNESS  TO  JONATHAN’S  SON. 

The  Lesson :  2  Sam.  ix.  1-13. 

I.  And  Darld  aald.  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  him  kindness  for  Jonathan’s  sake  T 

3.  And  there  was  of  the  house  of  Saul  a  servant  whose 
name  was  Ziha.  And  when  they  had  called  him  unto  David, 
the  kin«  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  Zlba  f  And  he  said.  Thy 
aervant  is  he. 

3.  And  the  king  said.  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  that  I  may  shew  the  kindness  of  Ood  unto  him  T  And 
Zlba  said  unto  the  king,  Jonathan  hath  yet  a  son,  which  is 
lame  on  his  feet. 

4.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Where 4s  he  ?  And  Zlba 
said  unto  the  king.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  house  of  Hachlr, 
the  son  of  Ammlel,  in  Lodebar. 

5.  Then  King  David  sent,  and  fetched  him  out  of  the  house 
of  Hachlr,  the  son  of  Ammlel,  from  Lodebar. 

6.  Now  when  Mephibosheth,  the  son  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Saul,  was  come  unto  David,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  did  rev¬ 
erence.  And  David  said,  Mephibosheth.  And  he  answered. 
Behold  thy  servant! 

7.  And  David  said  unto  him.  Fear  not :  for  I  will  surely 
shew  thee  kindness  for  Jonathan  thy  father’s  sake,  and  will 
restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy  father;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  at  my  table  continually. 

8.  And  be  bowed  himself,  and  said.  What  is  thy  servant, 
that  thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  f 

9.  Then  the  king  called  to  Zlba,  Saul’s  servant,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  have  given  unto  thy  master’s  son  all  that  per¬ 
tained  to  Saul  and  to  all  his  house. 

10.  Thou  therefore,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  servants,  shall 
till  the  land  for  him,  and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  fruits,  that 
thy  master’s  son  may  have  food  to  eat;  but  Mephibosheth 
thy  master’s  eon  shall  eat  bread  alway  at  my  table.  Now 
Zlba  bad  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants. 

II.  Then  said  Zlba  unto  the  king.  According  to  all  that  my 
lord  the  king  bath  commanded  bis  servant,  so  shall  thy 
servant  do.  As  for  Mephibosheth,  said  the  king,  he  shall 
eat  at  my  table,  as  one  of  the  king’s  sons. 

13.  And  Mephibosheth  bad  a  young  son,  whose  name  was 
Mlcha.  And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  bouse  of  Zlba  were  ser¬ 
vants  unto  Mephibosheth. 

13.  So  Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ;  tor  he  did  eat 
eontinuaily  at  the  king’s  table ;  and  was  lame  on  both  his 

feet.  _ 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KUTREDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text—"  Thine  own  friend  and  thy 
father’s  friend  forsake  not.” — Prov.  xxvii.  10. 

We  have  in  this  lesson  a  most  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  exercise  of  a  compassionate  love, 
and  also  an  illustration  of  the  constancy  of  a 
true  friendship. 

Veese  1.  "And  David  said.  Is  there  yet  any 
that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may 
show  him  kindness  for  Jonathan’s  sake?” 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  some  writers  believe, 
that  David  had  up  to  this  time  forgotten  to 
Interest  himself  in  the  family  of  Jonathan,  we 
•cannot  tell.  This  we  do  know,  that  at  this 
time  he  did  remember  the  covenant  which  he 
made  with  his  friend— a  covenant  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  promise  to  care  for  the  family  of 
Jonathan  after  the  latter  had  died  (1  Sam.  xx. 
14,  15).  The  supposition  of  some  that  David 
had  heard  of  the  existence  of  Mephibosheth, 
and  asked  this  question  to  assure  himself  of 
the  fact,  is  not  jirobable.  He  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Jonathan  had  a 
son  living,  and  the  question  was  prompted  by 
his  love  for  Jonathan. 

Vebse  2.  “And  there  was  of  the  house  of 
Saul  a  servant  whose  name  w’as  Ziba.  And 
when  they  had  called  him  unto  David,  the 
king  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  Ziba  ?  And  he 
said.  Thy  servant  is  he.”  Ziba  was  a  former 
servant  of  Saul,  and  was  probably  discovered 
by  David’s  servants,  who  made  a  search  by 
the  command  of  the  king. 

Verses  3-5.  David  repeats  his  question 
which  he  had  asked  of  his  servants.  The  only 
change  is  in  the  words  “  kindness  of  God,” 
instead  of  "kindness.”  “Kindness  of  God  ” 
may  mean  kindness  or  mercy  like  that  which 
God  shows  to  man,  or  the  kindness  which  he 
only  can  manifest  in  whose  heart  the  God  of 
mercy  dwells  and  works.  John  in  his  first 
Epistle  argues  that  if  a  man  love  his  brother, 
it  is  a  proof  that  God  dwells  in  him.  “The 
exercise  of  merciful  love  is  an  evidence  that 
one  has  himself  exiierienced  the  Divine  mercy, 
for  this  mercy  is  (1)  its  source,  (2)  its  motive, 
(3)  its  example.  The  mercy  of  God  is  that 
which  is  shown  in  God  and  for  God’s  sake” 
(Luke  vi.  30).  In  answer  to  David’s  <iue8tion 
Ziba  informs  him  “  Jonathan  hath  yet  a  son 
which  is  lame  on  his  feet.  And  the  king  said 
unto  him.  Where  is  he  ?  And  Ziba  said  unto 
the  king.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  house  of  Machir, 
the  son  of  Ammiel  in  Lodebar.”  Lodebar  was 
across  the  Jordan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maha- 
naim.  Machir  was  evidently  a  wealtliy  man 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27-29),  and  actuated  probably  by 
loyalty  to  Saul,  he  had  taken  charge  of  this 
helpless  child  of  Jonathan  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  David  now  sends  for  Mei)hibo- 
sheth,  and  in  the  verses  which  follow  we  have 
an  account  of  the  interview  between  the  king 
of  Israel  and  the  crippled  son  of  his  cherished 
friend. 

Verses  6-9.  Mephibosheth  must  have  been 
carried  into  the  king’s  presence,  for  he  was 
unable  to  walk  a  single  step.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  two,  as  they  talk  together !  And 
what  a  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the 
house  of  Saul  and  this  last  remnant  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  poor,  diseased,  and  friendless!  Ask  the 
scholars  if  they  do  not  think  that  there  was 
more  true  glory  in  this  kindness  of  David  to 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  than  in  all  the  splendor 
of  his  palace  and  all  his  iiower  as  a  monarch. 
The  fi  st  fact  of  interest  which  we  notice  in 
this  interview,  is  the  reverence  of  Mephibo¬ 
sheth  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  pros¬ 
trates  himself  ui>on  the  ground,  and  he  calls 
himself  the  servant  of  David.  That  he  is  in 
fear,  not  knowing  what  may  be  the  puriiose  of 
the  king,  is  evident  from  David’s  words— 
“Fear  not.”  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  he  was  afraid  that  David  would  order 
him  to  be  killed,  for  it  was  an  Oriental  custom, 
when  a  new  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  that 
all  the  relations  of  the  former  monarch  should 
be  slain.  Now  notice  the  encouraging  words 
of  David  to  the  trembling  cripiile  before  him  : 

1.  He  tells  him  not  to  be  afraid.  “  Fear  not  ” 
are  his  first  words.  So  God  calms  the  fears  of 
the  sinner  who  comes  to  Him  guilty,  but  trust¬ 
ing  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  He  assures  him  that  he  desires  to  show 
him  kindness  for  Jonathan’s  sake,  and  when 
Mephibosheth  heard  this,  all  fear  vanished 
forever. 

\  3.  He  gives  back  to  him  all  the  lands  of  Saul, 

his  grandfather— that  is,  Saul’s  private  estate 
at  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  ix). 

4.  He  promises  to  provide  a  seat  for  him  at 
the  royal  table. 

Surely  Da\id  could  not  do  more  than  this  for 
his  dearest  friend,  but  it  was  the  offering  of  a 
true  and  i^assionate  love.  In  reply  to  this  gen¬ 
erous  offer,  Mephibosheth  “bowed  himself” 
in  gratitude,  for  such  words  were  wholly  unex¬ 
pected,  and  he  expresses  suriirise  that  the  king 
should  even  look  ui>ou  him,  who  was  like  a 
"dead  dog,”  to  be  despised  as  of  no  value 
whatever,  for  he  belonged  to  an  extinct  dynas¬ 
ty,  he  was  physically  deformed,  and  he  was 
poor  and  friendless. 

Verses  9-13.  V»’e  have  in  these  verses  the 
commission  of  David  to  Ziba,  which  includes 
1.  The  statement  that  he  has  given  to  Saul’s 

1  son,  or  grandson,  all  the  proi>erty  belonging  to 

I  the  former  monarch. 

f  2.  Ziba  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  jiroperty, 
to  cultivate  the  land  and  manage  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  it.  As  this  servant  had 
fifteen  sons  and  twenty  workmen  under  him, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  out  the  royal  com¬ 
mission. 

The  words  “thou  shalt  bring  in  the  fruits 
that  thy  Master’s  son  may  have  food  to  eat,” 
have  reference  probably  to  the  supi>ort  of  the 
family  of  Mephibosheth,  for  he  “  did  eat  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  King’s  table.”  We  are  to  bear 
in  mind  in  studying  this  lesson  that  this  son 
of  Jonathan  was  five  years  old  at  Saul’s  death, 
and  about  thirteen  years  old  when  David  es¬ 
tablished  in  Jerusalem  his  throne.  He  was  a 
full  grown  man  when  he  was  brought  into  the 


presence  of  the  King,  and  had  a  son,  whose 
name  was  Micha. 

This  lesson  is  very  rich  in  suggestive  spiritu¬ 
al  truths,  for  David’s  love  for  Jonathan  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  God’s  love  in  Jesus  Christ  for  sinners. 
Notice 

1.  David’s  love  for  Jonathan.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  thrilling  story  of  their  friendship, 
which  began  at  their  first  meeting,  and  was 
cemented  more  and  more  closely  until  the 
tragic  death  of  the  son  of  Saui.  When  the 
first  link  of  this  friendship  was  formed  they 
were  both  young  men,  Jonathan  a  royal  prince, 
and  David  a  shepherd  boy,  who  in  consequence 
of  his  victory  over  Goliath  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King,  and  had  been  introduced 
into  the  palace.  It  w’ould  be  well  to  recall  to 
the  minds  of  your  class,  the  prominent  events 
which  followed  this  connection  of  the  son  of 
Jesse  with  the  fortunes  of  Saul — the  jealousy 
of  the  latter  on  account  of  the  growing  i>opu- 
larity  of  David,  a  jealousy  which  at  length 
became  a  deadly  hatred.  God’s  displeasure  at 
the  King,  because  of  his  sins.  The  secret 
anointing  of  David  by  the  prophet ;  Saul’s  con¬ 
viction  that  David  was  to  be  his  successor,  and 
his  efforts  to  murder  his  rival ;  the  terrible  bat¬ 
tle  undertaken  in  defiance  of  the  divine  coun¬ 
sel,  which  resulted  in  the  slaying  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  It  would  be  well  to  read  with  your 
class  the  pathetic  lamentation  of  David  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  tidings  of  the  battle,  which  you 
will  find  in  2  Sam.  i.  17-27.  But  though  Jona¬ 
than  was  dead,  David’s  love  for  him  did  not 
die,  nor  was  its  passion  at  all  weakened.  True 
love  can  never  die,  and  while  the  busy  world 
will  soon  forget  our  very  names,  we  shall  be 
remembered  with  fond  affection  by  those  who 
loved  us  when  we  were  living  on  earth.  The 
first  fact  we  notice  then  regarding  this  love  of 
David  for  Jonathan  is.  It  was  an  enduring 
love ;  time  did  not  diminish  its  fervor ;  death 
did  not  chill  its  passion ;  many  years  had  pass¬ 
ed  since  Jonathan’s  death,  years  that  to  David 
had  been  crowded  with  royal  duties,  and  tiiled 
with  ever  increasing  glory ;  but  his  heart  was 
true  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  mourn  his  death.  So  the  love  of 
God  for  us  is  an  enduring  love.  His  language 
is  “  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlastiny  love.” 
Then  the  love  of  David  embraced  in  its  tender 
interest  not  only  Jonathan  but  his  child,  whom 
he  loved  “for  Jonathan’s  sake.”  So  God’s 
love  includes  not  only  the  believer  but  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children.  He  i>romis- 
ed  Abraham  “I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee.”  Here  is  a  very  sweet 
comfort  to  Christian  i>arents,  the  promise  ot  a 
Covenant-keeping  God.  And  it  is  in  this  prom¬ 
ise  that  we  find  the  significance  and  richness 
of  the  sacrament  of  infant  liaptism.  This  sac¬ 
rament  is  a  visible  sign  of  the  Covenant  be¬ 
tween  God  and  believing  parents,  and  apart 
from  the  (luestion  of  the  divine  obligation  rest¬ 
ing  uixin  parents  to  thus  consecrate  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  rite  is  beautiful  and  the  consecration 
is  a  precious  privilege  were  there  no  command 
of  God  enforcing  its  observance. 

Then  this  love  of  David  for  Jonathan  was  an 
active  love.  It  was  not  a  mere .  sentiment 
which  was  satisfied  with  the  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  with  the  joy  of  its  possession,  but  it 
was  so  strong  in  its  unselfish  desires  and  long¬ 
ings,  that  David  was  not  content  to  simply  re¬ 
member  Jonathan-  he  must  do  soinelhiny  to 
some  one  for  Jonathan’s  sake.  Now  we  know 
the  value  of  the  love  of  another  for  us,  not  by 
loving  words,  but  loving  acts.  Words  are 
cheap,  and  the  words  of  the  strongest  passion 
may  hide  a  superficial  affection,  which  will 
soon  i>ass  away.  But  genuine  love  is  unselfish ; 
its  language  is  in  deed.-<,  not  in  words.  And  so 
David  gave  expression  to  his  love  for  Jonathan 
by  seeking  out  and  blessing  the  poor  and 
friendless  child  of  his  dear  friend.  The  love  of 
God  shines  gloriously  in  His  mercy  and  grace. 
We  do  not  see  His  love  in  the  natural  world, 
only  His  power  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  Bible  that  w’c  trace  the  blessed  words 
“  God  is  love.”  We  know  of  His  love  by  what 
it  has  done  for  us  sinee  the  day  of  our  birth. 
Every  hour  brings  to  our  hearts  loving  mes¬ 
sages  in  blessings  from  His  hands,  blessings 
which  we  call  sometimes  “  common,”  because 
they  never  fail  us. 

But  the  richest  manifestation  of  God’s  love 
is  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  for  the  world’s  re¬ 
demption.  “  God  coinmendetli  His  love  toward 
us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us.”  Do  we  not  learn  this  lesson  also, 
that  our  love  for  Christ  must  be  more  than  a 
profession ;  it  must  be  active  in  loving  deeds  to 
His  brethren  for  His  sake  ? 

Again,  the  love  of  David  found  exi)ression  in 
caring  for  a  friendless  orphan,  one  who  needed 
to  be  cared  for.  Though  he  was  a  king,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  luxury  and  glory,  he  stooped  to 
lift  up  this  forgotten  son  of  the  dea<l  .Jonathan, 
this  grandson  of  a  despised  king.  Gur  love  for 
Christ  should  manifest  itself  in  loving  care  for 
the  needy,  for  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
sick,  and  the  friendless.  In  such  a  life  there 
will  be  no  earthly  glory,  no  applause  of  man, 
but  we  shall  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Master,  and  He  will  recognize  every  act  as 
done  in  His  name.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

Again,  David’s  love  lifted  ui)  .Jonathan’s  son 
from  a  condition  of  deiiendence  and  poverty  to 
a  seat  at  the  king’s  table  and  the  possession  of 
great  wealth.  “  I  will  restore  thee  all  the 
land  of  Saul,  thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  at  my  table  continually.”  So  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  lifts  up  poor  dying  sinners 
from  iKiverty  and  condemnation  to  a  royal 
height  of  privilege,  to  a  seat  at  the  Marriage 
Supi>er  of  the  Lamb,  to  joint  heirship  with  the 
Son  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.  “All  things 
are  yours;  for  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ  is 
God’s.” 

Again:  Mephibosheth,  Jonathan’s  son,  was 
deformed,  and  helpless  in  his  deformity,  but 
David  did  not  see  his  crippled  limbs,  but  his 
love  for  Jonathan  saw  only  his  beloved  one  in 
this  son,  and  so  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king’s 
table  as  if  he  had  been  beautiful  and  strong  in 
body.  Do  we  not  see  in  this  picture  ourselves 
as  the  objects  of  redeeming  grace  ?  We  were 
deformed  by  sin,  were  helpless  to  do  right, 
helpless  to  walk  in  the  path  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandments,  as  we  read  in  the  fifty-first  psalm 
“Behold  I  was  shaiien  in  ini(iuity,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.”  “  There  was  no 
good  thing  in  us,”  but  God  loved  us  for  Jesus’ 
sake,  loved  us  in  our  moral  deformity  and  vile¬ 
ness,  and  that  love  covers  our  deformity  with 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  provides  royal 
provision  for  us  as  if  we  had  never  sinned. 
Oh !  what  a  wonderful  truth  it  is  that  helpless¬ 
ness  and  vileness  can  sit  at  the  heavenly  ban- 
<iuet  because  of  the  wealth  of  redeeming  love ! 
We  sometimes  sing 

“  Shall  such  a  worthless  worm  as  I, 

Who  sonietimes  am  afraid  to  die, 

Be  found  at  Thy  right  hand  ?  ” 

But  amazing  as  it  is,  glory  be  to  God,  it  is 
true,  and  not  only  this,  but  this  same  gracious 
love  heals  us  of  our  deformity,  washes  away 
our  filth  of  sin,  sanctifies  our  whole  nature,  so 
that  when  grace  has  finished  its  work,  we  shall 
be  beautiful  as  the  King’s  children,  ana  we 
shall  be  like  the  King’s  beloved  Son.  Mephi¬ 
bosheth  was  always  lame,  though  sitting  at 
the  king’s  table ;  but  when  we  sit  down  at  the 
royal  marriage  supi>er,  there  will  be  no  lame¬ 
ness,  no  sign  of  the  ravages  of  sin,  for  the  grace 
that  loves  both  saves  and  heals. 


BrUgiottis 


the  verj’  people  who  most  approve  of  all  this, 
let  the  members  of  their  families  “  go  as  they 
please.  ’ 


tan,  and  also  that  the  Russians  have  promised 
the  Saryks  seven  years’  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion. 


INSURE  TO  PLEASE  I 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

One  of  the  first  obligations  of  every  pastor  is 
to  get  all  the  possible  good  he  can  from  his 
vacation.  The  church  of  which  he  is  pastor 
has  the  first  claim  upon  him,  and  in  arranging 
for  a  vacation  may  rightfully  expect  that  he 
will  use  it  to  recuperate  his  energies  for  their 
service.  It  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  hon¬ 
est  by  a  mercantile  house,  if  they  gave  a  cler  k 
a  month  in  which  to  take  rest  and  comfort,  for^ 
him  to  devote  that  month  to  the  service  of  an¬ 
other  firm,  laboring  as  hard  as  if  eng.iged  in 
his  regular  work.  The  miristry,  we  may  ad¬ 
mit,  holds  a  somewhat  different  relation  ;  but 
when  a  pastor  accepts  a  vacation,  it  strikes 
many  people  unpleasantly  to  find  him  arrang¬ 
ing  to  fill  up  his  Summer  with  preaching  en¬ 
gagements.  It  is  true  that  he  may  not  need  to 
prepare  new  sermons,  but  oftentimes  in  preach¬ 
ing  to  congregations  to  which  he  is  a  stranger, 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  be  acceptable,  there 
is  a  greater  draft  on  his  vital  forces  than  in  his 
own  pulpit.  Besides  all  this,  one  great  aim  in 
a  vacation  should  be  to  break  up  the  ordinary 
customs  of  life  Many  a  pastor  would  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  a  month  away  from  church  life.  For 
him  communion  with  nature  for  awhile  might 
render  blessed  service,  and  not  a  few  might 
profitably  become  “  dear  hearers  ”  for  awhile. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  that  a  pastor  on  vacation 
should  refuse  all  opportunities  to  preach  ;  but 
to  bind  himself  down  for  about  every  Sunday 
in  his  vacation,  and  to  be  looking  forward 
through  all  the  week,  just  as  in  his  ordinary 
life,  to  the  pulpit  service  of  the  Sunday,  is  to 
rob  himself  of  the  benefits  vacation  ought  to 
bring  him,  and  savors  of  injustice  to  his  own 
fiock.  It  is  verj’  easy  for  him  to  plead  that  he 
is  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  that  he  enjoys  it ; 
but  a  man  may  greatly  err  when  he  comes  to 
such  conclusions,  and  at  the  best  is  not  infalli¬ 
ble  when  he  announces  a  judgment  which  is  to 
justify  his  own  actions. 


The  Churchman  : 

To  see  what  comes  of  the  unnatural  alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  it  is  only  necessary 
tJ  read  the  article  by  Paul  Bert  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  on  the  relationship  between 
these  powers  in  France.  According  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  the  State  engaged  itself  by  the  Concordat 
of  1802  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  in  respect  to  public  worship  so 
long  as  it  conformed  to  such  police  regulations 
as  the  government  should  deem  neiicssary  for 
the  public  peace.  These,  the  writer  claims, 
have  been  encroached  upon  or  disregarded  in 
almost  every  respect.  The  bishops,  which 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  emperor,  are  vir¬ 
tually  nominated  by  the  Pope  ;  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  public  schools  are  controlled  by 
societies  which  have  no  legal  right  to  exist ; 
the  Church  is  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  bishoiis  being  ranked  with  princes  of 
the  blood,  while  the  iiaroehial  clergy  are  abso¬ 
lutely  at  their  mercy  and  fiercely  Ultramon¬ 
tane  ;  the  Church  controls  the  magistracy,  and 
instead  of  conforming  to  police  regulations,  is 
very  largely  the  ruling  power.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  which  the  writer  sets  forth 
in  order,  he  jiroposes  to  show  in  a  secontl  arti¬ 
cle  why  the  Church  should  return  to  the  terms 
of  the  Concordat,  and  why  this  should  be  made 
a  step  towiird  the  ultimate  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  in 
France,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  the  un¬ 
ion  of  the  Stiite  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  greatly  to  the  disadv.antage 
of  the  former.  No  other  result  is  possible  if 
the  Roman  Church  carries  out  its  theory,  which 
it  is  certainly  bound  to  do  as  far  as  opportunity 
offers. 


The  Christian  Advocate  : 

In  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Christian 
ministers  residing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purposi'  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  establishment  of  an  “  Inter-E«‘clesiastical 
Congress,”  was  recently  held  at  Pittsfield.  The 
Hon.  Justin  Dewey  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Turner  of  Pittsfield  secretary.  .  .  . 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Seelye,  D.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College, 
Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Waterbary,  Conn., 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  statement  of  the 
objects  contemplated,  to  selt'ct  a  name  for  the 
new  organization,  and  to  decide  at  what  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  meetings  of  the  Congress  shall  bo 
held.  The  Committee  presented  the  following 
recommendations ; 

1.  The  name  of  the  new  organization  shall  be 
“  The  American  Congi  ess  of  Cliuiches.”  2.  The 
object  (.>f  this  Congress  shall  be  to  premote 
Christian  union,  ami  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  great  relig¬ 
ious,  moral,  iind  sociiil  questions  of  the  time. 

3.  The  Congress  shalt  assemble  at  intervals  of 
two  years. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  general  maiiiigement  of  the 
new  organization  was  intrusted  to  a  committee, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  in  which 
both  clergymen  and  laymen  are  to  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  following  gentlemen,  representing  differ¬ 
ent  churchi's  in  Pittstield,  were  iippointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  C(umnittee  of  Twenty-live:  The 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  First  Congregational 
Church  ;  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hamlin,  South  Church  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Turner,  St.  Stephen’s  School  ; 
the  Rev.  George  Skene,  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  ;  Deacon  .James  Francis,  Baptist 
Church  ;  the  R(‘V’.  William  Wilberforce  New¬ 
ton,  St.  Stei»hen’s  Episcopal  Church.  To  this 
list  were  added  two  other  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  namely,  the  Hon.  Justin  Dewey  of  St. 
Janies  Eiiiscopal  Church,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  and  the  Ri^v.  Dr,  Joseph  Anderson  of  the 
First  Congri'gational  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

This  Committee  of  Eight  were  directed  at  the 
earliest  convenience  to  proceed  to  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-live,  and  as  soon  as  the  election  ami 
acceptance  of  fifteen  members  is  s<*eured,  the 
Committee  is  to  be  convened  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work  intrusted  to  them.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  will  probably  be  the  place,  and 
May,  1H85,  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Congress  of  Churches. 

Whereunto  this  thing  will  grow,  cannot  easily 
be  foretold.  Perhaps  the  tendency,  so  much 
dreaded  by  some,  to  an  undue  multiplication  of 
such  great  voluntary  ecclesiastical  gatherings, 
has  already  sot  in. 


The  Freeman’s  Journal : 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  this 
country  is  tluit  of  the  cultivation  of  family  life. 
With  the  grciit  ma.ss  of  (,’atholic  people,  it  Is 
especially  important.  The  lack  of  it  is  at  the 
root  of  all  the  dangers  which  threaten  us. 

At  best,  the  school  only  sui)lenients  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  school  cannot  be  entirely  sueceas- 
ful  for  good  or  evil  if  the  spirit  of  the  family 
be  jigainst  it.  But  it  has  become  too  preva¬ 
lent  to  look  on  the  abiding-place  of  the  family 
as  a  mere  house— a  place  in  which  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  perhaps  to  grumble.  The  sacred 
associations  which  imide  the  fireside  the  centre 
of  family  life,  giving  immaterial  us  well  as  ma¬ 
terial  warmth,  seems  to  be  paasing  jiway. 

“  Strike  for  your  altars  and  your.ftVe.v, 

God  and  your  native  land  !*” 
has  lost  its  significance.  Home,  with  too  many, 
seems  to  be  the  be.st  place  to  get  out  of.  The 
father  bettikes  him.self  to  his  newspaper  or  he 
goes  out  ;  the  sons  disappear — the  youngest 
waiting  for  that  mysterious  whistle  whicli  tells 
him  that  another,  weary  of  home,  will  meet 
him  on  the  nearest  street  corner.  The  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  seldom  see  their  brothers,  e.xcept  at 
meal  times,  and  sometimes  not  then  stay  at 
home— if  they  cannot  get  out. 

It  is  not  more  “  culture,”  or  “  aestheticism,” 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  Catholics,  espe¬ 
cially  Catholics  of  foreign  birth  and  descent, 
need,  but  more  family  feeling.  The  family  is, 
of  all  natural  things,  the  most  sacred.  God 
institutevl  it.  To  save  it,  to  save  society,  is  the 
great  work  of  the  Church  to-day.  The  most 
persistent  enemies  of  the  Church  are  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  family.  It  is  an  eiisy  thing  to  nod 
approvingly  at  the  fine  things  said  in  sermons 
an<l  in  the  Catholic  press  about  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  family  from  the  '•  isms.”  But 


The  Independent : 

We  ought  to  expect  in  1892  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  and  universal  celebration  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Already  the  event,  as  the  addresses 
of  Dr.  Lossing  and  Gen.  Wilson  at  Roseland 
Park  show,  is  beginning  to  cast  its  shadow  be¬ 
fore,  and  to  attract  public  interest.  Already 
Itely  and  Spain  and  the  United  States  are  vying 
with  each  other  to  see  which  shall  have  the 
chief  part  in  the  great  occasion  eight  years 
hence.  Because  Columbus  was  a  Genoese, 
Italy,  which  cared  nothing  for  him  till  after  he 
was  dead,  which  had  not  one  ducat  to  give  his 
caiise  while  he  lived,  now  wishes  to  take  chief 
part  in  honoring  his  memory.  The  King  of 
Spain  is  sure  that  to  the  land  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  belongs  the  leading  place  in  the  whole 
grand /cfe,  though  it  was  only  the  woman  Isa¬ 
bella  who  helped  him,  while  Spain  did  little 
more  than  put  him  in  chains  and  ruin  his  hopes, 
and  devastate  with  cruel  cupidity  the  fair 
realms  he  had  discovered.  America,  which 
alone  has  honored  him  in  any  possible  way, 
also  claims  the  precedence,  and  is  likely  to  get 
it.  After  the  great  discoverer  we  have  named 
the  District  which  is  our  seat  of  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  one  of  our  Territories,  besides 
the  capitals  of  Ohio  and  South  Carolina.  The 
millions  on  the  continent  which  he  discovered 
will  hold  his  memory  in  the  highest  honor,  and 
there  will  be  a  universal  celebration  all  over  the 
continent  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  for 
which  it  is  not  now  too  soon  to  begin  to  pre¬ 
pare. 


The  Examiner : 

Wanted :  A  sensible  method  of  spending  the 
Fourth  of  July.  It  must  be  patriotic,  of  couree, 
but  it  must  be  devoid  of  the  dangers  to  person 
and  property  that  lurk  in  the  fire-cracker  and 
the  toy-pistol.  It  must  bo  reasonable  and 
Christian,  as  well  as  patriotio.  The  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  has  largely  fallen  into  desuetude 
of  late,  and  wisely  so,  unless  its  formal  celebra¬ 
tion  can  be  of  a  higher  order  than  it  common¬ 
ly  is.  Meanwhile,  the  small  boy  and  his  larger 
brother  still  persist  in  making  the  night  before 
the  Fourth  hideous  with  horns  and  drums  and 
guns  and  fire  crackers,  and  the  whole  day  pass¬ 
es  in  a  fire  of  explosions  which  signify  nothing. 
Young  America  burns  his  fingers,  and  shatters 
his  hands,  and  squanders  the  savings  of  months, 
without  the  faintest  conception  of  what  “  the 
day  we  celebrate  ”  really  signifies.  Cannot  he, 
in  some  way,  be  helped  to  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  the  Fourth  of  July  means,  and 
aided  in  celebrating  it  not  (piite  so  noisily  as 
now,  but  far  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  ? 
The  best  that  Christian  parents  now  do  is  to 
dodge  the  day  by  retreating  to  some  nook  in 
the  country  where  its  discomforts  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum.  But  tlo  they  not  owe 
it  to  the  rising  generation  to  devise  some 
method  in  which  the  day  may  be  worthily  ob¬ 
served,  John  .Adams  to  tiie  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing  ? 


FOREIGN. 


The  Salisbury  Festival  of  Choirs. — The 
Salisbury  diocesan  festival  of  choirs  has  this 
year  been  held  on  an  unprecedented  si'ale. 
The  choirs  numbered  upwards  of  3500,  of  whom 
nearly  1800  were  surpliced.  More  than  200 
clergymen  were  also  present,  including  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
who  delivered  the  morning  sermon.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  one  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Church  of  England  Patronage.  —  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  18th,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Latham  moved  the  second  residing  of  the 
Church  Patronsige  Bill,  which  he  described  sis 
an  humble  and  limited  attempt,  bsised  upon  the 
principle  that  patronage  is  a  trust,  to  deal  with 
a  great  and  complicsited  evil.  It  [sroposed  not 
only  to  put  SI  stop  to  the  traffic  in  next  present¬ 
ations  to  benefices,  but  silso  to  prohibit,  with 
certain  limitsitions,  the  sale  of  advowsons  alto¬ 
gether.  A  patron  desiring  to  get  rid  of  his 
patronage  might  require  the  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  Board  to  purchase  it  and  psiy  him  half 
the  market  vsilue,  recouping  themselves  sifter 
the  next  avoidance  of  tlie  living  by  a  charge 
levied  upon  the  benefice,  and  spread  over  si  i>e- 
riod  of  100  yt'ars.  The  patronage  so  acspiircd 
by  the  Board  would  thenceforwsird  be  vested 
in  the  Crown.  An  amendment  was  offered  but 
rejected,  sind  the  ss'cond  reading  was  carried, 
upon  SI  division,  by  141  to  83  vots's.  Sir  R. 
Cross  Sind  Sir  W.  Harcourt  di.scusss'd  the  nu’sis- 
ure,  the  former  taking  exception  to  some  of  its 
details,  sind  the  Isitter  supporting  it. 


The  Bdhmese  Pretender.  —  The  Burmese 
Pretender,  known  as  the  Meingson  Prince,  has 
(says  the  correspondent  of  The  Standard  at 
Calcutta)  made  his  escape  from  the  French  set¬ 
tlement  of  Chandernagore.  The  Prince  was 
formerly  interned  at  Benares  by  the  Indian 
Government,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
raising  a  rebellion  in  Burmah.  About  two 
years  ago  he  fied  from  Benares  and  sought 
refuge  at  Chandernagore.  Being  hemmed  in 
by  British  territory,  however,  he  was  quite  as 
m  uch  a  prisoner  as  at  Benares.  He  addressed 
numerous  petitions  to  the  Viceroy,  obviously 
drafted  by  French  sympathisers,  to  be  allowed 
his  liberty,  but  Lord  Ripon  refused  to  take  his 
requests  into  consideration  until  he  had  made 
submission  to  the  British  authorities.  He  has 
now  managed  to  come  to  Calcutta  and  get  away 
on  board  the  Messageries  steamer  Tibre,  with 
the  view  apparently  of  reaching  Saigon  or 
Bangkok,  via  Colombo,  and  thence  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  Upper  Burmah.  It  is  thought 
the  Ceylon  authorities  may  be  able  to  arrest 
him  at  Colombo  should  he  leave  the  protection 
of  the  French  flag,  and  as  the  Tibre  must  trans¬ 
fer  her  passengers,  his  recapture  is  possible. 
His  escape  would  probably  lead  to  a  revolution 
in  Upper  Burmah. 


WITHOUT  A  parallel  IN  MEDICAL  HISTORY, 
The  remarkable  results  which  have  attended  the 
administration  of  the  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia, 
for  chronic  and  so-called  “incurable diseases,”  are 
without  a  parallel  in  medical  history.  As  dispensers 
of  this  new  Treatment,  they  have,  after  thirteen 
yeais  of  earnest,  untiring,  and  costly  effort  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  to  those  who  need  its  vitalizing  and 
liealth-restoring  influences,  succeeded  in  resting 
its  claims  on  the  liasis  of  facts  and  results  of  so 
wide  and  universal  a  character— /ac/.s  and  residts 
on  record,  and  open  to  the  closest  investigations — 
that  no  room  for  a  question  remains  as  to  its 
marvellous  action  in  restoring  the  diseased  to  health. 
If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  any  disease  which  your 
physician  has  failed  to  arrest  or  cure,  write  to 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  and  they  will  send  you  doc¬ 
uments  and  reports  of  cases  from  which  you  will 
bo  able  to  decide  for  yourself  as  to  your  chances 
for  relief  under  their  new  Treatment. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Causes  its  victims  to  bo  miserable,  hopeless, 
confused,  and  depressed  in  mind,  very  irrita¬ 
ble,  languid,  and  drowsy.  It  is  a  disease 
widch  does  not  get  well  of  Itself.  It  requires 
careful,  persistent  attention,  and  a  remedy  to 
tlirow  off  tlie  causes  and  tone  up  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  proven 
just  the  required  remedy  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

“  I  have  taken  HoihI’s  Sarsaparilla  for  dys¬ 
pepsia,  from  which  1  have  suffered  two  years. 

1  tried  many  other  medicines,  but  none  proved 
so  satisfactory  as  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.” 
Thomas  Cook,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Sick  Headache 

“For  the  p.ast  two  years  I  have  been 
afflicted  with  severe  heiidaches  and  dyspeiv 
sia.  I  was  induced  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  have  found  great  relief.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  all.”  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Annaiile,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Smith,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
was  a  sufferer  from  dyspepsia  and  sick  head¬ 
ache.  She  took  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
found  it  the  best  remedy  she  ever  used. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  dru-gists.  Si ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
oidy  by  O.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  *00868  One  Dollar. 

Surpasses  all  Others! 

JOYFUL  LAYS 

Foil  THE  MI'IS'DAT  NCIiOOL. 

This  now  and  favorite  Song  Book  contiilns  geins  of  great 
beauty  and  usefulness.  TRY  IT! 

Price,  in  Boarils,  9:iO  per  lOO  Coplea. 

Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  Jirlce.  Specimen  pages  free. 

BZaLO'W  &  MAIN, 

76  Enst  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


THE  LEADING  CAMPAIGN  BOOK !! 

History  of  Growth,  Development  and  Re8ouroo.s  of  the 
Republic.  Its  great  Political  and  Social  Prohlom.s.  Review 
of  past  Administrations.  Biographies  of  Candidates, 
1884.  Platforms  of  Parties :  HtatlstUw  of  Area,  Forms, 
Manufactories,  Commerce,  Railroads,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  8UU  Pages.  Pine  Illustrations.  Best  paying  book 
for  Agents.  Send  .VUcts.  for  fall  outfit  and  begin  work.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Address 

J.  C.  nicCURDY  Hi  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TWO  HEARTS  AS  ONE. 

A  New  and  Beautiful  Song. 

Words  by  Music  by 

E.  E.  RcxrOkD.  W.  H.  Posntrt. 

Suitable  for  the  Parlor  or  Concert  Room.  Sent  bjr 
mail  to  any  address  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  7S  cents. 


THE  NEW  MUSICAL  CURRICULUM. 

THF.  IDBAl.  PIANO  INnTaVCTOB. 

By  dr.  geo.  f.  root. 

When  this  method  flrst  appeared.  It  was 
IN  AUVANCK  of  the  popnfar  notion  coa- 
eernlnp  .Vlualcal  Inatraetlon ;  with  prs^ 
irreulve  teaehera  It  ha»  been  the  ■tandard 
fi-om  the  atari.  NOW  it  la  aekaowiedaed, 
both  In  Amcriea  and  Burstpo,  as  the  BtlMT 
and  nO.NT  POPULAR  PIANO  MKTHOO 
IN  ILYIMTCNCE. 


The  Elements  are  PDflCDCWIWC  in  Character  1 1 
The  Exercises  are  rnUDIILoollC  in  Statements! 
The  pieces  are  PROGRESSIVE  In  everything  1 1 1 

Price  by  mail,  poat-paid  93.00. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  ' 


^BA-SIDE  SANITARIUM,  Aabary  Park,  N.  J. 

Now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  flrst  class  accommodations,  hot  and  oold  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  In  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
tor  circular.  E.  }.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


I.et  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  host  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Gtiicago  and  St.  Panl  and  Hinnsapnlis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  WIs. ;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Ite  DAY  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PAtiATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance;  Its  PAI.ACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  1»y  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTS-'WSSTfilllT  DZlTZlTa  OAZIS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  Is  assorted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  TIIE  W’ORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  Ashing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  |>atron8. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
T.AKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agente  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
oqulpi)ed  roods. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
par)er8,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  ofllce,  write  to  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Offlre,  t  lU  Itroadira}/. 

SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 


(  ASH  (  APITAL,  .  .  -  .  $3,000,000  00 

Rpservo  for  Unpariiotl  1’rt‘inhims,  2,050,007  00 

Resorvo  for  llnpaid  Lossos  anti 

(laiiiis, .  350,312  42 

Xet  Surplus, .  1,342,055  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  •  $7,343,574  40 


Bismarck  and  Thiers. — Ilcealliiig  an  inter¬ 
view  he  had  with  XI.  Thiers  on  the  sulijeet  of  the 
eapitulation  of  Paris,  and  tlie  money  contri¬ 
bution  to  be  imposed  on  tiie  city,  lie  recently 
said  :  “  Of  eour.se  I  demanded  as  mueli  as  I 
knew  beforehand  would  be  refused  me.  I  said 
to  M.  Thiers  ‘A  city  so  large  and  wealtliy  as 
Paris  would  feel  insulted  if  I  aski'd  anytliing 
under  a  milliard.’  On  this  M.  Thiers  made  a 
very  wry  face,  and  jirepared  to  take  his  leave. 
I  accompanied  him  out  of  politeness,  and  the 
negotiation  was  continued  on  our  way  down 
stairs,  and  on  tlie  last  stej)  but  one  we  agreed 
to  tlie  sum  of  200  millions.  Hereujion  I  went 
to  the  Emperor,  and  put  it  to  him  wlietlier  it 
would  not  be  as  well  to  a.ssign  these  200  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  South  German  States,  which  liad 
to  paj’  us  war  indemnities  in  1860.  Tiie  Em¬ 
peror  said  ‘  Prepare  me,  then,  a  resolution  to 
tliis  effect,’  to  which  I  replied  that  this  I  could 
not  do  ;  ailding,  tliat  as  soon  as  I  took  uj)  my 
jien  as  Chancellor,  tlie  matter  was  done,  ‘  for 
your  Majesty  must  do  it  yourself  as  Commaiid- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  (ierman  army.’  I  remained 
alone  in  my  ojiinion,  and  the  matter  went  no 
further.” 


A  in  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

iYVl  iJi-l  1  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  *4  book  at  the 
))opular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  Jfe  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine, 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  STRING ING. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

IMPROVED 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Entire  iron  ft-nmes,  to  whirh  tlie  strings  are 
directly  nttadied  by  metal  fastenings,  securing 

1.  Best  quality  of  tone,  which  Is  very  musical  and  refined ; 
free  from  the  tubbiness  which  Is  common. 

2.  Greater  durability  and  freedom  from  liability  to  get 
out  of  order;  adaptation  to  trying  positions  and  climates. 

3.  Increased  cajiaclty  to  stand  In  tune;  will  not  require 
tuning  one-quarter  as  often  as  pianos  on  the  old  system. 

Having  tested  this  new  sysUun  of  .■onstructlon  for  two 
years  and  proved  Its  advantages,  this  Company  are  now 
increasing  Ihelr  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  offer  them  to 


Forridding  .Jews  to  Settle  in  Palestine. — 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  issued 
by  the  Sublime  Porte  forliidding  the  further 
settlement  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  :  “  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  lierelty  makes  known 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  tlie  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  all  the  Ministers  to  jirohibit  the  Jews 
from  increasing  their  numliers  in  the  land  of 
Palestine,  for  the  alarm  raised  by  the  .Jewish 
press  on  the  subject  lias  come  to  tludr  notice, 
and  consequently  it  lias  been  determined  not 
to  permit  any  Jews,  no  mutter  wlience  they 
come,  be  it  even  from  Turkey,  to  enter  Pales¬ 
tine,  either  by  hind  or  by  sea.  Only  those  who 
desire  to  juay  at  the  lioly  places  will  have  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  for  thirty  diivs,  on  furnish¬ 
ing  proper  surety  that  they  will  depart  after 
the  expiration  of  a  montli.  Tlieir  passports 
will  be  detained  us  security.” 

The  Morixxio  Question.— Alarming  rumors 
are  (says  tlie  Loudon  Times  Madrid  corre¬ 
spondent)  current  here  concerning  Morocco. 
Private  advices  ajipear  to  confirm  tlie  state¬ 
ments  that  a  rising  has  occurred  among  tlie 
Azamor  tribes,  and  that  four  Governors  aj)- 
pointed  by  the  Sultan  have  been  a-ssas^inated. 
The  rumor  of  another  rising  in  a  sub-district 
appears  also  to  be  well  founded,  altliough  tlie 
details  are  believed  to  liave  been  exaggerated. 
From  Temuslient,  in  .Llgeria,  Senor  (iimenez 
telegraphs  to  The  Dia  tliat  agitators,  Ijolieved 
to  be  cmis-saries  of  the  Sherif  of  Wazan,  liave 
appeared  among  the  Moorish  tribes  on  the 
frontier.  Rabbi  Mordechee,  the  well  known 
African  traveller,  wlio  with  another  explorer 
liad  been  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  Frencli  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  interior  of  Morocco,  lias  return¬ 
ed  to  .Algeria  after  twelve  months’  absence, 
during  wliieh  he  and  ids  companion  made  a 
minute  investigation  of  one  of  the  least  known 
portions  of  the  African  continent. 

News  from  Afghani.stan. — The  Government 
of  India  lias  sent  to  tlie  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
formal  intimation  that  an  Anglo-Jiu3.sian  Com- 
mi.s3ion  will  be  apjiointed  to  determine  on  the 
spot  tlie  frontier  line  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Rassian  dominions.  The  Ameer  is  establishing 
an  arms  factory  at  Jellalabad,  It  is  reporteil 
from  Herat  that  the  majority  of  Ayoob  Klian’s 
Afglian  followers  have  left  him  and  returned  to 
.Afghanistan.  Gen.  Wallok  Khan,  who  recently 
was  deprived  of  the  command  of  Kiinar,  has 
been  imprisoned.  Tlie  troops  in  Kunur  have 
been  slightly  reinforced.  The  Miistafi  and 
Governor  of  Kandahar  liave  been  summoned 
to  Ka'tul.  It  is  stated  that  a  Daghistani  Mus¬ 
sulman  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Zulis- 


the  public  generally.  Every  jilano  of  their  make  will  Illus¬ 
trate  that  supreme  excellence  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  their  Organs,  and  won  for  them  highest  award  at 
every  great  worhl's  exhibitio..  for  sixteen  years. 

Iliustrnted  and  desrriiitive  t'ataiogue  of  Pianos 
and  Organs,  free. 

.MASON  di  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

1.54  Tremont  8t.,  Boston  ;  4G  East  14th  8t.  (Union  Square), 
New  %'ork  ;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WHITE  AND  DECORATED. 

French  China  and  Fine  Porceiain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Seta,  149  pieces . $.'10  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces  .  1  !>0 

Fine  Gold  hand  French  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces .  8  50 

Richly  Decorated  French  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces _  12  00 

Chamber  Sets,  11  ple.^ea,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Seta,  100  pieces .  14  00 

Decorated  Parlor  I.ampH,  Brass  Mount<;d,  complete...  6  00 
ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  FAtlmates  furnished. 

SADLEY’S,  l-l*?  Cooper  Institute,  IT.  Y.  City. 

Orders  securely  jiackod  and  j.laced  on  Car  or  Steamer, 
free  of  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

WANTED  A  WOMAN 

of  sense,  energy  snil  respectability  for  our  business  In  her 
locality ,mlddle-sged pref'd.  Salary  91)0 
References  exchanged.  Gav  Baos.,  14  Barclay  su.  N. Y. 


A«EWS  WAITED  for  the  new  book 
WOMEN. Jm comufeUo! by  KUzaheth 
Shmrt  PKrlm,  Marion  iTarinn't^  and  I't  other  Eminent 
Writer!.  granthnthttokof  thragt.  ftE*A{tentiaell  lOto 
SCO  a  day.  Send  for  Circiilan.  K.rtrn  Tt  run,  Specimen  PIat8« 
etc  .to  A.  D.  WOKTIIINIATON  A  CO.,IUrtford,  Comb. 


AGENTS 


Wanted  for  our  new  i)ook  IlCJRfEO 
C'lTlKA  KKrOVKKKD.  Buried 
Nations  exhumed;  obliterated  history 

_ rewritten .  The  doings  of  Patriarchal 

Piojihets  an  !  Kings  unfolded.  Great  discoveries.  Latest  re¬ 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids,  Temples  and  Ruins* 
Plain  to  a  child  ;  atriorbing  toall.  Rlclily  lllnatrated.  New 
maps.  I^wpHee.  Sells  wear. dly#  Sub<.criLiers  dellclitAda 
BRADLEY,  GARRET50N  &  CO., 66  N.  4th  St„  Phila..  Pv 


ASisEXTS  WlAXTED  for  the  LIVES  OF 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 


By  Col.  Tbos.W,  K»ox.  Ontaells  all  others  1  *  to  1.  Author¬ 
ize  Aothonlic,  Impsrtlsl,  Complste,  th«  Hat  snd  fjhtapnt. 

',aO,  sell,  lihe  vlidflre.  60  per  rent,  to  ARcnts, 


6odi 


B  PNPSS  t _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

snd  OutAI/ree.  Send  for  Cirenisn,  Extra  Term.,  etc.,  to 
UABTFVRD  FUBLUHINU  CO.  Hartford,  tona. 


PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  R<;al  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty.f 
Mlnneais)lls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
exi)ense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  r)er8on  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
i  given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

!  ELECTfS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

i  10  WashlnKU)n  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  R<x>m  60, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSF^S  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTEUTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 


Cash  in  Banks .  $136,336  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, being  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate . l,L30,aoa  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .  14,808,780  88 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,043,167  SO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  40,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  SIO.SSO  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1884 .  114,041  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  bands 

of  Agents .  333,414  06 

Real  Estate .  370, OOS  44 


Total . . . $7,343,ST4  40 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Iiisuriiiice  Company. 

Officrs,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Coutluental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  St» 
Buildings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance .  . $1,778,840 

Reserve  for  all  otber  claims .  430,344  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  4S 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,944  01 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 


DIRECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  4d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THFAJDORE  I.  HDSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURK, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HUHLBOT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 
JOHN  H.  REED. 


Cl'RVS  PECK,  Se.crela.rg. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Ste.  Local  Dtpartmeni 
B.  C.  TO  tY.YSE.yiJ,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

0.  U.  DUTCIIER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  II.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  GompniiT 

MLT1.4L  LIFE  IVSLR.AKE  BlILDLtG, 

Cor.  NASSAU  and  LIBEBTT  STS.,  NEW  YORK. 


Sih.y-fint  Semi-Annnal  Statement,  showing  the  conditicr 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  in 

KeserTe  for  Ke-Insnrance, .  •  702,038  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  07 

NetHurplns, .  715,654  80 


Total  Assets,  ...  $2,550,200  16 
SUMMARiToF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,568,29] 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  flrst  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  200,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,500  oO 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Ofllce  .  32,29]  $1 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds  .  418,126  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  15,230  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . . .  53,650  00 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncci'.ected  Office  Prem.'un:s  .  109,600  9$ 

Accrued  interest .  10,762  01 


-  $2,659,299  1$ 

LmJAMDSt  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  SeVy. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Aselstan  Se.jretary. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  17,  1884. 


read !  We  of  the  East  had  better  not  be  too  believe  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  THE  SALVATION  ARMY.  peculiar  interest.  Five  babes  were  baptized,  Our  occasional  correspondent.  Dr.  R.  L. 

proud  of  our  suiierior  education,  and  think  that  and  really  revere  the  symbols  in  which  those  Does  this  Saw  Militia  do  better  than  the  Regular  Troops  I  i  three  of  them  colored,  and  one  born  on  African  Stanton,  taking  as  his  motto  “  To  the  Law  and 
we  can  teach  those  frontier  populations  of  the  doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  embodied,  why  xhe  readers  of  The  Evangelist  know  very  missionary  parentage.  In  the  evening  to  the  Testimony,”  on  being  excluded  from 

Northwest ;  they  have  been  taught  already  in  should  we  not  be  both  able  and  willing  to  say  whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings  it  kelson  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  taking  the  Presbyterian  Review,  has  printed  a  pam- 

our  Eastern  schools,  and  are  acting  there  upon  this  in  the  language  of  our  own  time,  and  in  a  captious  or  fault-finding  It  is  not  eiv’en  words  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  phlet  of  40  pages  entitled  ”  Healing  through 

the  impulse  here  received.  The  young  men  form  which  men  everywhere  would  note  and  to  carping  and  criticism  •  it  does  not  take  pleas-  xx.  32)  as  his  text.  He  briefly  reviewed  his  ten  Faith.”  In  his  preface  and  text  Dr.  Stanton 

and  young  women  who  have  carried  bouquets  heed?”  fault.  Especially  is  it  very  re-  work  in  Geneva,  outlined  the  conditions  touches  upon  the  literature  of  the  topic,  and 

from  the  graduating  platform  in  these  school-  Dr.  Morris  purposed  to  go  to  London  at  the  imjtant  to  judge  individuals  or  associations  “  healthy  and  prosperous  church  life  and  then  proceeds  to  give  special  attention  to  Dr. 
closing  days,  will  be  giving  impulse  to  society  close  of  the  Alliance,  taking  in  Wales  for  a  in  their  different  ways  are  striving  to  do  earnestly  besought  his  people  to  Marvin  Vincent’s  Review  article,  “every  raa- 

on  the  frontier  when  the  next  snow  flies.  week  onjthe  way.  From  London  he  expected  the  work  of  the  Lord  Hence  it  has  always  sno-  Kive  good  heed  to  the  Word  of  Grace,  and  terial  point  ”  of  which  he  claims  to  notice  and 

J . -  .  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  to  turn  respect  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  to  sustain  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  H.M.  meet.  In  a  closing  page  or  so  he  combats  the 

PROF.  BRIGGS  ON  PURITANISM.  homeward.  Meantime  his  London  ad-  ^.h^tever  good  it  might  do.  It  has  the  faith-cure 

,  ,  dress  IS  to  the  care  of  the  City  Bank  of  London,  opoeoted  cladlv  the  testimony  to  its  usefulness  sence.  school  is  “toward  shallow  and  narrow  concep- 

Among  the  many  honored  ministers  and  the-  -  ,„i(j  the  poverty  and  vice  of  Enclish  cities  following  evening  a  large  company  as-  tions  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church ; 

ological  instructors  whom  our  American  Pres-  THiPsiTV  pdoh  df  \pw  vdpf  and  especially  in  the  slums  of  London  Biit  sembled  in  the  church  parlors  to  take  him  by  nay,  toward  a  depreciation  of  its  power  and 

b^erian  Church  has  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  THE  THIRTY  POOR  OF  .EH  YORK.  .1  ^  the  hand,  and  give  expression  to  their  desire  value ’’-and  endeavors  to  establish  that  its 

Alliance,  perhaps  no  one  has  been  rewived  with  \  vast  crowd  of  strangers,  bent  on  business  raises  a  doubt  whether  after  all  what  may  be  might  receive  from  his  protracted  tour  tendency  is  exactly  contrary  to  what  is  here  as- 

a  warmer  appreciation  than  Prof.  Briggs  of  our  or  on  pleasure,  are  constantly  thronging  their  polled  the  raw  militia  of  the  Lord’s  host  do  than  the  anticipated  pleasure  and  profit,  sorted,  and  that  said  school  honors  and  mag- 

Union  Theolojpcal  Seminary.  He  is  well  known  way  from  the  ferries  on  both  rivers  into  Broad-  „„  effective  work  than  the  regular  trooos  Diirhig  the  evening  Elder  Eli  A.  Bronson  voic-  nifles  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spir- 

m  Great  Britain  as  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  way  and  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  is  a  large  ^  venerable  Presbyterian  elder  who  has  been  the  feelings  of  his  people  and  friends  in  it.  Before  closing.  Dr.  Stanton  further  defines 
On  another  page  we  reprint  from  the  Bradford  portion  of  our  own  population  whose  occupa-  «£,Min£r  the  battle  for  a  whole  eeneration  chosen  words,  at  the  close  of  which  hisviewsinyetahalfdozenpagesof“Supple- 

Observer  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  the  tion  keeps  them  on  the  street  from  morning  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania  cives  the  h®  handed  to  the  pastor  two  purses  well  filled  mental  Notes  ”  in  small  print.  Thus  present- 

annual  Commencement  of  Airedale  College,  the  till  night  — laborers,  collectors,  messengers,  following  as  the  result  of  his  experience  •  with  gold,  remarking  that  he  would  not  say  ed,  the  subject  is  sure  to  interest  some  earnest 

Principal  of  which.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  had  been  a  carriers,  and  agents.  The  vicinities  of  the  -  a  much  they  contained,  but  only  that  he  and  devout,  and  some  only  curious,  persons ; 

fellow-student  with  him  at  a  German  Univer-  tenement  population  are  hourly  crowded  with  ,  canno  speak  of  the  Salvation  Ai^y  as  a  would  there  were  thousands  where  there  were  but  we  do  not  anticipate  that  these  differing 


PROF.  BRIGGS  ON  PURITANISM. 

Among  the  many  honored  ministers  and  the¬ 
ological  instructors  whom  our  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Alliance,  perhaps  no  one  has  been  received  with 


THE  THIRSTY  POOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


- - - - -  mom  UII  mo  stioei  iium  mmiiuig  „mnnir  thf»  minpr<»  nf  Ponnavlvnnin  mve 

annual  Commencement  of  Airedale  College,  the  till  night  —  laborers,  collectors,  messengers,  fniiowimr  ns  tbp  rp<»iiU  r>f  hi«  PviwriAnn*!  • 
Principal  of  which.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  had  been  a  carriers,  and  agents.  The  vicinities  of  the  - 

fellow-student  with  him  at  a  German  Univer-  tenement  population  are  hourly  crowded  with  ,  speak  of  the  Salvation  Arm 


uinisten.  Abuse  of  Public  Men.  such  distinction  in  his  own  country.  He  said 

9.  ooBBffiPosDENCE:  The  Work  ot  the  Waideuses  In  Italy.  ..  g^ggs  Came  from  a  Seminary  that,  while 
The  General  Assembly  and  the  Sabbath.  Lake  Min-  ,  x-i  ... 

netonka.  Letter  from  Chicago.  Congress  and  the  Comparatively  recent  creation,  had  yet  at- 
Sabbath.  A  Mission  School  Boy.  Mt.  Holyoke  sem-  tained  large  dimensions  and  accomplished 
inary.  great  things.  It  counted  a  faculty  of  seven 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge.  professors  altogether  engaged  in  theological 
The  Religious  Press.  Foreign.  work.  To  that  Staff  there  had  belonged  men 

6.  and  Churches.  knowu  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I< 

6.  The  Principles  of  Puritanism.  Strike,  but  hear  me.  was  DOW’  seventeen  years  or  more  since  a  band 

The  Old  Sea  Captain.  The  Children  at  Home.  of  young,  and  in  many  ways  raw  and  inexjieri' 

7.  Parmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para-  enced,  men  met  together  at  the  University 

.  They  read  together  the  New  Testament,  anc 

Garrison.  Current  Event*.  Money  and  Business.  talked  together  OVCr  many  JKlints  of  Vital  anc 


_ fellow-student  with  him  at  a  German  Univer-  tenement  population  are  hourly  crowded  with  ,  speak  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  would  there  were  thousands  where  there  were  but  we  do  not  anticipate  that  these  differing 

fknw  '  introducing  him  expres.sed  the  poor  men  and  women,  coming  and  going  on  ®  organized  capacity  and  hundreds.  The  response  will  long  be  remem-  brethren  will  soon  see  eye  to  eye  on  u  matter 

1.  The  Alliance  St  Belfast.  The  Floods  lift  up  their  Voice,  great  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to  have  a  visit  their  necessary  errands.  From  among  these  arge  scale,  as  it  does  in  England;  I  bered  by  all  who  heard  it,  as  just  what  might  the  inherent  difficulties  of  which  are  so  great. 

The  Cowboys.  Saratoga  and  Horioon.  Pity  for  City  from  his  American  friend,  who  had  risen  to  classes  comes  a  large  proportion  of  the  im-  have  se^  it  only  as  represented  by  a  small  have  been  expected,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  ,.  . 

such  distinction  in  his  own  country.  He  said:  mense  patronage  of  the  drinking  resorts,  and  n^ii^her  here  in  America.  As  the  result  of  this  source  that  never  fails  to  say  the  right  things  R<?v.  William  P.  Paxson,  the  zealous,  able. 


“  Dr.  Briggs  came  from  a  seminary  that,  while  especially  of  the  beer-saloons.  limited  observation,  I  give  the  following  as 

of  comparatively  recent  creation,  had  yet  at-  Now  any  philanthropist,  looking  to  the  ar-  my ‘testimony ’ : 

tained  large  dimensions  and  accomplished  rest  of  this  tide  of  intemperance,  should  care-  ^  doctor  among  miners  in  the  most 

great  things.  It  counted  a  faculty  of  seven  fully  consider  the  opportunities  afforded  by  godless  community  I  ever  saw,  striving  in  long 
professors  altogether  engaged  in  theological  the  city  for  the  supply  of  cool  and  refreshing  patient  labor,  by  use  of  all  the  good 

work.  To  that  staff  there  had  belonged  men  water  as  a  preventive  of  indulgence  in  intoxi-  confidence  I  gained  as  their  doctor. 


source  that  never  fails  to  say  the  right  things  ^  HHam  P.  Paxson,  the  zealous,  able, 

upon  every  occasion.  successful  sui)erintendent  of  the  work  of 

the  American  Sunday-school  Union  for  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  IN  CONGRESS.  ^^0  Indian  Territory,  has  just  received  the 

The  Congress  which  adjourned  on  Monday  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
of  last  week,  will  be  known  in  our  political  his-  two  institutions  ot  Arkansas,  viz:  the  State 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  IN  CONGRESS. 


work.  To  that  staff  there  had  belonged  men  water  as  a  preventive  of  indulgence  in  intoxi-  confidence  I  gained  as  their  doctor,  of  last  week  will  be  known  in  our  political  his-  two  institutions  ot  Arkansas,  viz:  the  State 

well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  eating  drinks  W^ater-coolers  are  usually  to  of  God.  I  pushed  tory  rather  for  its  omissions  than  for  its  active  University  ot  Arkan.sas  at  Fayetteville,  and 

was  now  seventeen  years  or  more  since  a  band  be  found  at  the  ferries,  and  there  are  a  few  the  work  of  the  only  church  (Presbyterian)  in  or  wise  legislation.  Both  parties  seemed  to  be  Arkansas  College  under  the  care  of  Synod,  and 

of  young,  and  in  many  ways  raw  and  inexiieri-  fountains  in  the  parks,  which  are  a  mile  or  church  meeting,  in  Sabbath  -  school,  and  in  afraid  to  commit  themselves  to  any  general  having  its  visibility  at  Batesville.  Both  these 

enced,  men  met  together  at  the  University,  more  apart  Two  stand  at  the  Batterv,  main-  week-day  services,  sometimes  with  a  pastor,  policy,  lest  some  act  might  be  uni^pular,  and  institutions  are  within  the  field  of  Dr.  Paxson’s 

They  read  together  the  New  Testament,  and  ly  for  the  emigrants,  and  tlie  same  number  in  ^  fraternized  with  ministers  thus  work  m  the  coming  Presidential  labors,  and  it  may  therefore  be  held  that  the 

talked  together  over  many  iKiints  of  vital  and  Madison  Union,  and  AVashington  Squares,  denominations,  trying  every  instrumen-  eampaign.  Probably  the  most  beneficent  meas-  Sunday-school  work  in  the  Southwest  includes 

true  Christianity,  and  over  the  Cliristianity  of  with  here  and  there  one  in  some  secluded  spot,  ‘  ™eaiis  I  might  save  some.’  |  uro  before  Congress  was  the  Educational  Bill,  scholastic  honors  among  its  many  and  diverse 

thei)eriod.  And  then  as  men  so  gathered  to-  But  in  so  far  as  a  stranger  is  concerned,  unless  ^  ^vited  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist ,  whicli  proposed  to  lift  up  the  degraded  masses,  attractions.  Arkansas  has  begun  late  in  con- 
ENDING  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  gether,  they  imrted  each  his  seiiarate  way.  he  happen  to  stumble  on  them,  or  think  to  ministers  to  fill  the  pulpit  when  vacant,  and  I  ,  chiefly  the^ colored  masses  of  the  late  slave  ferring  literary  honors,  and  has  a  long  road  ere 
The  Commencements  are  pretty  much  over,  From  then  to  the  time  they  met  a  few  months  make  diligent  inquiry  and  perhaps  walk  quite  possible  use  of  the  many  ,  States,  with  the  mighty  lever  of  national  aid  it  overtakes  the  affluence  of  the  East  in  this 

and  with  them  a  succession  of  pleasing  sights  ago  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Briggs  and  he  had  not  a  distance  they  are  of  little  avail  to  him  preachers  of  various  old-country  sects  to  |  The  Republican  Senate  motioned  and  passed  respect;  but  who  shall  predict  what  diligence 

that  come,  like  the  flowers,  at  a  certain  season  seen  each  other.  He  (the  speaker)  returned  to  \Ve  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  indisputable  that  own  class.  I  kept  their  houses  this  measure  long  ago,  but  it  is  buried  in  the  and  an  enterprise  which  strikes  twice  in  the 

of  the  year.  It  is  always  a  touching  spectacle,  Scotland  to  do  his  pastoral  work,  and  ultimate-  alone  the  whole  lenuth  of  Broadway,  the  great  year  after  year  supplied  every  Sabbath  with  House  of  Representatives.  AVe  should  have  same  place,  may  not  effect.  All  the  vast  and 


They  read  together  the  New  Testament,  and  ly  for  the  emigrants,  and  tlie  same  number  in 
talked  together  over  many  iKiints  of  vital  and  Madison,  Union,  and  AVashington  Squares, 
true  Christianity,  and  over  the  Cliristianity  of  with  here  and  there  one  in  some  secluded  spot. 


ENDING  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 


the  other  sex  unrepresented  in  these  scenes.  A  tion  where  he  had  been  educated.  On  lines  the  Croton  water,  that  is  furnished  without  ice,  tbe  week-day  services  at  several  different  times  we  musi  not  novvever  despair,  lor  ^^6  venerable  and  beloved  Prof  Alnheus  S 

College  Commencement  always  brings  into  the  that  in  some  respects  were  apart,  in  others  is  insipid  and  lukewarm,  and  has  no  genuine  to  the  public  schoolhouse  and  to  private  houses,  W  is  dawning  even  upon  Congress.  As  the  Bowlin  cTone-e  S'l  Sav 

galleries  an  array  ot  the  beauty  ot  the  village  most  Intimately  related,  Dr.  Briggs  and  him-  retreshment  In  It.  Any  one  who  knows  the  hot  Presbyterian  Pl^dman  boeomesan  intelligent  taetor  in  gov-  ^ttod  ot  Bowdom  ^ 


the  week-day  services  at  several  different  times  But  alas!  we  must  not  however  despair,  for 
to  the  public  schoolhouse  and  to  private  houses,  light  is  dawning  even  uiion  Congress.  As  the 


or  town,  to  witness  the  performances  of  their  self  had  worked  ever  since.  Yet  they  had  city  will  be  surprised,  upon  reflection,  to  think  to  lead  those  meetings.  I  and  my  family  were  errtment,  we  shall  have  our  mental  vision  re- 

young  brothers,  or  cousins,  or  friends.  There  moved  in  the  main  with  the  same  means,  holies,  how  great  is  the  water-destitution  in  this  re-  careful  to  be  all  there  always,  if  possible.  I  lieved  of  colorphobia.  We  shall  never  be  a  ho¬ 
is  a  fluttering  of  fans  which  sometimes  hides  a  and  desires  as  seventeen  years  ago.  They  had  siiect  in  all  avenues  and  streets  that  are  most  evened  the  church  night  after  night  right  on  mogeneous  people  untB  the  colored  vote  is  di- 

fluttering  of  hearts,  and  a  showering  of  bou-  often  met  in  siiirit  and  in  thought,  only  to  feel  thronged  by  men  of  occupation.  audience  dropped  away  for  the  local  yided,  the  color  line  blotted  out,  and  with  per- 


last  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  entered  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1812,  and  after  his  graduation 
became  a  tutor  there,  and  then  a  professor. 


till  the  audience  dropped  away  for  the  local  vided,  the  color  line  blotted  out,  and  with  per-  Be  had  been  teaching  for  years  when  Nathan- 

TTwx.  ...AV.  ^  TT _ _ TTT  T _ 1 1  ^  ^ 177..... ..  1. 


quets  which,  in  the  minds  of  givers  and  receiv-  how  the  later  life  fulfilled  the  promise  and  pur-  It  is  true  that  there  is  ice-water  in  the  hotels 


TTAAAv/AA,  AAA  vAAv/  AXAAAAVA..I  vA  A w  •v^v^v.AT  xivTiT  I, 1 1  j. u  1 11 1  icu  I iitu  | p  1  u lu u  11  u  ipul-  n  IS  iiiui/  Liieie  IS  ice-wuLer  111  tut;  iioieis  *  m*  a  ^  ib  ■  •  .  u  •  i*  vote 

ers,  is  thought  to  prefigure  the  honors  of  future  pose  of  the  earlier,  when  lived  in  self-denial  in  for  their  guests,  and  in  business  houses  for  .  humiliated  myself  to  join  in  their  disgust- 

years.  the  hope  that  He  who  gave  the  truth  would  also  their  employes  and  customers;  but  the  many  operations  and  keep  down  the  disorderly 


preachers  to  have  big  meetings  their  own  way,  feet  immunity  to  the  voter,  as  is  the  white  Hawthorne,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Frank- 


This  is  the  picturesiiue  side  of  the  scene,  but  give  the  light  and  the  spirit  to  find  it.” 


hurrying  along  the  streets  have  no  access  to 


it  has  its  serious  side  also.  For  these  young  rpjjg  Bradford  Observer,  in  its  editorial  com-  these  resorts,  particularly  if  they  are  of  the  la 


elements  that  came  to  make  disturbance.  I 
did  this  different  AA’inters.  I  said  ‘  The  Lord 


- ....  XU  #  #  -  -o  lu  1  BO  Avx  10,1  . . . — --.i - - . . . koows'  Ipt  Hioi  workhvwhoni  TTc  will  work  ’  to  tne  Salvation  Army  we  quote  in  an-  ymuucuiiureu,  oi  iiis 

men  it  is  the  ending  of  four  years  of  s^  ments,  iioints  out  how  this  address  differs  from  boring  and  the  poorer  classes.  Also  on  many  mv^aiiy  duty  to  other  column,  writes  that  “he  is  going  to  his  fore  him  in  the  lecture-i 

1 _  XT«  nan  a  CSx-aJ  S  On  PuritonlSm.  It  Sa  J  S  :  corners  and  in  shops  there  are  soda  and  min-  tlieir^  licknesse^^anlV  troubles'?  death ;  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  write.”  He  an  instructor  is  without  a 


jowney.  No  thoughtful  student  can  repress  a  »  The  address  given  on  AVednesday  to"  the  era!  waters,  cheap  lemonade,  and  other  cool-  ^“u^h^'eyond^what^r'^aTT^^^  slys  “  You  will  Yavriny  end  very  soon,”  and  try,'  and  'at'the  time’ of  his'dea’th'he  w’as’the 

sober  feeling  as  he  bids  adieu  to  long-familiar  students  and  friends  of  Airedale  College  is  a  ing  drinks,  to  be  liad  for  payment.  But  many  ^  J  /^ent  7ime  in  their  liouLs  to  adds  “  But  the  fifth  generation  of  my  family  efficient  acting  president  of  the  College.  Prof, 

niaces.  and  enters  on  new  and  untried  scenes.  i - -  —  .,1,1  - -  uprenne  nrA  iiniicArl  tn  thoflA  RAuliimia  lYrAiYorn-  Jvla.Slt  F  S  JUKC.  1  SpeilL  lime  In  tlieir  IIOUSjCS  tO  . 


lin  Pierce,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  John  P.  Hale^ 
Henry  B.  Smith,  and  AVilliam  Pitt  Fessenden 
UNTO  THE  FIFTH  GENERATION.  camc  Under  his  care  as  students.  Class  after 

food  old  elder  whose  experience  in  re-  olass  left  Bowdoin,  and  the  children,  and  even 
>  the  Salvation  Army  we  quote  in  an-  the  grandchildren,  of  his  early  pupils  sat  be- 
olumn,  writes  that  “  he  is  going  to  his  fore  h™  in  the  lecture-room.  His  record  as 
that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  write.”  He  an  instructor  is  without  a  parallel  in  this  coun- 
You  will  have  my  end  very  soon,”  and  try,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 


The  good  old  elder  whose  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Salvation  Army  we  quote  in  an- 


places,  and  enters  on  new  and  untried  scenes,  notable  proof  of  how  new  an  old  subject  may  persons  are  unused  to  these  aciduous  prepara-  Master  s  sake,  i  spent  time  in  their  houses  to 
Nor  can  he  help  reflecting,  as  he  looks  back,  become  when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  man  tions,  and  perhaps  not  fond  of  them  at  best,  friendship,  and  talked  to  them,  sick 

on  what  this  has  cost  to  others  as  well  as  to  of  insight  and  power.  The  inevitable  ‘  Puritan  and  if  they  must  pay,  they  prefer  to  pay  for  and  well,  as  1  was  able.  I  prayed  continuous- 
himself.  All  these  advantages  he  owes  to  his  Forefathers,’ who  furnish  a  text  for  declama-  something  stronger.  The  few  hydrants  that  Privato,  at  the  tamily  altar,  every  day, 

parents,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  tjo,,  Nonconformist  gatherings  so  frequent-  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saloons  usually,  as  public  as  the  Lord  gave  me  grace.  Or- 

purchased  at  the  price  of  great  hardship  and  ly  that  the  hearer  is  in  some  danger  of  be-  if  by  collusion,  have  their  cups  detached,  bro-  and  asked  raj’self  and  others 


will  still  want  The  Evangelist  of  their  ances¬ 
tors’  homes.”  AVe  answer  by  wishing  this  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  Church  grace,  mercy,  and  peace. 


Packard’s  family  are  notable  as  teachers.  One 
son  is  Professor  of  Greek  at  Yale,  another  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  at  Princeton,  and  another  a 


self-denial.  Many  a  father  following  the  plow  coming  antiimthetic  to  the  venerated  persons  ken,  or  missing,  and  are  sadly  neglected  in  t  f  l- i 

has  had  no  other  ambition  in  life  than  to  be  themselves,  in  this  instance  gave  occasion  to  a  their  keeping.  There  are  other  provisions  for  t)le  iruit.  Mn  Editor,  i  must  hide  my  name 

able  to  give  his  son  an  education.  For  this  he,  profound,  yet  lucid  and  inspiring,  discourse,  the  comfort  of  men  who  walk  the  streets  that  with  you,  or  e  justly  chaiged  with  seli-glorj.- 

and  the  dear  mother  also,  have  been  willing  to  Evidently  the  real  reason  why  one  finds  the  are  notoriously  lacking  both  on  highway  and  mg ;  but  this  is  true 

deny  themselves  the  luxuries,  and  in  some  « puritan  Forefathers  ’  somewhat  of  a  bore,  is  on  byway. 


ten  I  pondered  and  asked  my.self  and  others,  that  “  He  who  has  loved  his  own  will  love  them 
AVhat  can  I  do  more  ?  And  there  was  no  visi-  unto  the  end.”  As  long  as  we  are  spared  in 


and  that  he  may  find  in  his  own  experience  member  of  the  Bowdoin  Faculty. 

that  “  He  who  has  loved  his  own  will  love  them  i  *  t:’  4  .1  r  wr 

,  1  >>  4  1  A  •  We  read  that  E.  A.  Goodnow  of  AVorcester, 


unto  the  end.  As  long  as  we  are  spared  in  _  /-in  /  *  n..: _ ..m 

_  „  -x  -11  X  e  X  X  XU-  1  Mass.,  has  given  Iowa  College  (at  Grinnell) 

The  Evangelist,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  think  „  ,  .  ” 


deny  themselves  the  luxuries,  and  in  some  « puritan  Forefathers  ’  somewhat  of  a  bore,  is  on  byway. 

cases  the  comforts,  and  almost  the  necessities  ^bat  people  talk  about  them  without  knowing  AVhat  iced  fountains  there  are  in  good  repair 
of  life,  to  enable  their  boy  to  have  opportuni-  much  about  them.  AVhen  the  speaker  is  an  in-  even  in  tlie  vicinity  of  saloons,  have  a  crowd 
ties  of  learning  which  they  never  enjoyed— a  telligent  and  instructed  lover  of  the  Puritans  constantly  about  them,  showing  that  jieople 
reflection  which  ought  to  fill  his  heart  with  and  Puritanism, the  topic  is  found  to  be,  in  the  will  drink  water  wlien  they  can  get  it;  and 
tenderness  and  gratitude.  Yet  how  little  do  pulpit  phrase,  ‘full  of  matter.’  AVo  take  these  saloons  are  comparatively  deserted  by 
we  remember  at  the  moment  when  life  is  be-  jt  that  the  great  lesson  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  admira-  tlie  populace  at  large.  Observe  for  example 
ginning,  and  the  pulse  beats  strong,  those  who  ble  paiier  is  the  ancient  but  ever  fresh  need  to  the  free  ice  water  fountain  in  Maiden  Lane, 
have  really  given  their  lives  to  smooth  a  path-  tiistinguisli  between  spirit  and  letter,  between  furnished  by  a  private  business  house,  or  those 
way  for  ours.  Later  in  life  the  reflection  comes,  vital  principles  and  decayed  traditions,  be-  erected  by  the  Business  Alen’sAIodeiationSo- 


“I  was  lost  for  answer  to  the  (piestion,  AVhat 
more  ?  and  came  back  with  a  new  pastor  to 


that  wo  are  speaking  to  the  children  and  tlie 
children’s  children  of  such  a  worthy  ancestor. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


$10,000  for  a  library  and  observatory,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Trustees  assume  the  perpetual 
payment  of  six  per  cent,  interest  on  that  sura, 
the  money  to  be  used  for  scholarsliips  to  help 
ten  worthy  girls  in  getting  an  education.  Mr. 


tlie  vicinity  of  saloons,  have  a  crowd  Presbyterian  Church  work.  He  soon  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Ooodnow’s  intentions  are  of  the  best,  but  his 


irses.  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  .  done  in  the  admirable  style  for  which  tliat  is  to  use  their  best  judgment  and  diligence— 

Now  about  those  days  the  changes  of  a  justlv  distinguished.  Besides  a  tlie  same  care  and  painstaking  that  they  exer- 

great  strike  had  iirought  us  a  large  number  of  yj  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  sucli  as  is  given  cise  in  their  own  business.  Tlus  done,  they 


coupled  at  times  with  bitter  remorse,  that  the  tween  essentials  and  accidents.  The  danger  ciety,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  will  be  Lnglish  miners  just  over,  who  were  Sal  a  American  edition,  the  English  edition  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 

ones  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  have  passed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  is  that  of  seen  constantly  iiatronizing  them,  the  one  in  people,  and  some  omcerh  res  i  rom  nineteen  full-page  illustrations,  which  add  for  the  fluctuations  inherent  in  all  business  af- 

beyond  the  reach  of  our  loving  and  grateful  degeneration  into  Pharisaism,  a  worship  of  front  of  the  postoffice  being  e.specially  notable,  the  work,  talking  much  a  lout  it,  and  tating  very  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume,  Adrs;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found, 
remembrance.  Yet  even  then  one  cannot  show  phrase  and  form  blind  to  the  realities  of  the  On  the  other  hand,  confronting  the  hot  proud! j  Lshoi\ing  their  English  weekly  help  to  vemfer  iriore  real  and  vivid  the  as  a  general  rule,  that  responsible  men  will  not 


they  help 


a  truer  manliness  than  in  acknowledgments  to  present.  The  true  successors  of  the  great  men  and  thirsty  pedestrian  during  these  Summer  ^c  dC'l’er^  were  vu  gar  dogyiiptions  in  its  pages.  AA’ith  such  cinbel-  agree  to  sm 

the  beloved  dead.  Carlyle  never  appears  so  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  men  who  months,  on  every  square  by  the  score  stand  a-i'd  full  of  concei  ea,\aporiiig  oas  so  wri  ers  lighmputg  the  hook  is  sent  forth  to  Scotch  and  twice  in  a  li 

well  in  his  M»>moirs  as  in  this  gush  of  tender-  purified  and  elevated  the '  religious  social,  the  miserable  drinking  saloons,  tempting  ev-  not  able  to  make  correct  sentences  nor  o  spe  English  readers ;  and  not  only  to  those  in  the  furnish  a  considerable  porcentaga  of  income 

ness  as  he  recalls  the  memory  of  his  dear  old  moral,  and  political  life  of  England,' are  not  cry  passer-by  to  enter  and  (luench  his  painful  ^ueii  words,  ut  a  e  ing  leir  mv  n  grea  qu  country,  for  the  issues  of  the  great  publish-  ffoui  their  own  pockets,  in  addition  to  their 

Scotch  father.  He  says:  “I  feel  to  my  father,  those  who  reiterate  their  phraseology  and  are  thirst.  Strangers  who  would  not  venture  with-  doings,  and  lu  \\  at  was  to  my  min  usp  le-  houses  of  Britain  go  to  all  the  dependen-  gratuitous  S( 


such  terms.  Tliey  might,  once  or 
i  lifetime,  or  oftener,  oblige  them  to 


Scotch  ratner.  tie  says :  i  loei  lo  my  ratner,  those  who  reiterate  their  phraseology  and  are  thirst.  Strangers  who  wouiu  not  venture  with- 
80  great  though  so  neglected— so  generous  also  jealous  for  the  jots  and  tittles  of  their  dogmatic  iu  such  doors  at  home  where  they  are  known, 
towards  me — a  strange  tenderness  and  mingled  formula!;  but  the  true  heirs  of  Puritanism  are  employes  at  a  distance  from  their  places  of 
pity  and  reverence  infinitely  soft  and  near  my  tliey  who  as  ‘  spiritual  ’  men  ‘judge  all  things  ’  work,  even  merchants  and  other  business  men 
heart.  AVas  he  not  a  sacrifice  to  me  ?  Had  I  _ creeds  churches  forms  all  human  inven-  themselves,  consciously  lost  to  individual  ob- 


old  country,  for  the  issues  of  the  great  jiublish-  ‘fom  tiieir  own  pocKets,  in  a<i 
ing  liouses  of  Britain  go  to  all  tlie  dependen-  gratuitous  services  as  Trustees, 
cies  of  tlie  Empiro-to  India  and  Australia,  ««  tn  whnt.h-r  tli 


heart.  AVas  he  not  a  sacrifice  to  me  ?  Had  I  — creeds,  churches,  forms,  all  human  inven- 1 
stood  in  his  place,  could  he  not  have  stood  in  tions  and  interpretations— in  the  fearless  be- 
mine,  and  more  ?  Thou  good  father !  well  may  cause  faithful  spirit  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  Eng- 


I  forever  honor  thy  memory !  ” 

That  such  a  body  of  young  men,  thus  trained 
and  disciplined,  go  forth  at  tliis  season  to  begin 
their  professional  studies  and  enter  another 
stage  of  their  course,  is  a  fact  of  very  great 


lish  Reformation.”  screens  that  shelter  their  indulgence. 

Among  tlie  populace  in  the  lower  wards,  the 
.  .  ....  ...  ..  pitiful  sight  of  women  or  children  bearing  a 

DK.  MORRIS  0>  THE  (  ONSKNSUS.  pitcher  of  beer  from  tlie  saloons  to  their 

To  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  fairly  rooms,  may  be  constantly  observed.  The  out- 


DR.  MORRIS  ON  THE  CONSENSUS. 


in  such  doors  at  home  where  they  are  known,  i^y,  and  careful  to  give  tlieir  names.  Empire— to  India  and  Australia, 

employes  at  a  distance  from  their  iilaces  of  ra  a  en  ion,  am  gain-  every  English  colony.  How  far  this  vol- 

work,  even  merchants  and  other  business  men  friendship.  I  got  their  promises  to  ume  may  go,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 

themselves,  consciously  lost  to  individual  ob-  ehiirch,  and  as  the  weeks  passed,  pleasant  to  think  that  the  work  of  an 

servatioii  in  the  crowd,  will  readily  be  seduced  them  false  as  anj.  I  pulled  *em  in  o  author  may  have  readers  in  different 

to  taste  the  cooling  beverage  behind  the  my  temperance  work,  and  found  tliat  after  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  wherever  it  goe.s, 
screens  that  shelter  their  indulgence.  loud  iiretensions  a  flirge  quantum  of  beer  was  strengthen  that  faith  in  the  AVord 

4 41...  ........ 1... .......  4V.,.  1-...,..., . 4i _ needful  to  fill  tlieir  Salibatli  hours.  The  min-  4,.„..4i.....  .................  41,..,. 


Cies  01  uic  x^mpue-tu  xuuia  auu  .Auswaua,  The  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  Now  Orleans 
and  every  English  colony.  How  far  this  vol-  Exposition  of  Industry-which  is  to  open  on  a 
ume  may  go,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  ^  by-and-by,  and  must  prove  a  spe- 

but  It  13  pleasant  to  think  that  the  work  of  an  allurement  to  Southern  travel  next  AVin- 

Amorican  author  may  have  readers  in  different  _.g  Sunday-kceping  example 

parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  wherever  it  goe.s  Philadelphia  during  the  Ci!ntonnial  year. 

It  wall  help  to  8  rengthen  that  faith  in  the  AVord  ^  ,  introduce  tlie  Parisian  Sunday  hol- 


moment  in  its  bearings  on  our  country.  If  inures  the  chief  credit  of  the  reception  of  the  lay  thus  incurred  is  a  fruitful  source  of  their  Ave  ministers ;  we  made  the  little  town  come 
they  have  been  thoroughly  educated,  and  if  Cumberland  delegates  by  the  Belfast  Council,  poverty.  The  thirsty  cry  of  tlie  outcast  of  the  their  doors  to  hear  the  music;  and  that  was 

their  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training  has  and  by  the  decisive  and  handsome  vote  already  cityin  these  heated  and  thronged  .streets  and  ’  tiiily  one  ot  the  men  wlio  were  miners 

not  been  neglected,  this  pouring  of  so  much  given.  Others,  as  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Prof,  alleys,  sliould  be  loud  enough  to  awaken  the  em^ie  ho  was  an  .American  and  an 

educated  mind  into  the  volume  of  our  national  Calderwood,  and  Dr.  John  Hall,  spoke  timely  sympathy  of  every  moralist,  much  more  of  ev-  eW^esident.  i  y  1  .,4- 

life,  is  a  fact  of  great  promise  for  the  future.  and  strong  wmrds  in  this  behalf;  but  the  re-  eiy  Christian  heart.  They  seem  driven  of  ne-  In  shoit,  we  soon  learned  that  tlie  Salvation 


ster  m  coi^  "-1-^1  binds  togetlier,  more  even  than  all  its  temptations  and  gaieties,  ia 

Itm  AVe  S?>S^ted  mecGng  h^rbtk  sirnd  etoS  English-speaking  nations 

on  a  Sablvatli  afternoon  ;  we  had  singers  and  '  - - -  well  it  may.  AVe  notice  that  Dr.  C.  K.  Mar- 

five  ministers ;  we  made  the  little  town  come  The  Rev.  E.  AV.  Hitchcock,  I). D.,  lately  in  shall,  writing  to  “The  Southwestern  Presbyte- 
to  their  doors  to  hear  the  music;  and  that  was  charge  of  tlie  American  Cliapel  in  Paris,  luis  rian,”  jiroposos  a  plan  which  aims  to  mark  the 
all.  Only  one  of  the  men  who  were  miners  been  filling  the  pulpit  of  the  Scotcli  Churcli  on  day  ivy  religious  services  in  connection  with 
came  nc^ar,  and  ho  was  an  .American  and  an  AA'^est  14tli  street  during  Dr.  Hamilton’s  al)-  the  Exposition.  Another  writer  in  the  same 
old  resident.  sence.  Next  Sabbath  morning,  July  20,  at  paper  lU’oposes  the  plan  of  a  great  tabernacle. 


ucaxeuimuuiUDU4uv4u.avucu4uuvuat.uuu.  v^aiuerwoou,  anu  rer.  aoiiii  nail  spoKC  timeiy  .ui  a.uy  uv  e  eiy  muraiis.,  luuca  more  oi  ev-  ..j  ,  ^  we  soon  learned  that  the  Salvation  10:30.  Dr.  Hitch.!Ock  will  give  a  general  dis-  The  matter  is  one  of  grave  importance,  and  we 

te,  18  a  fact  of  great  promise  for  the  future.  and  strong  words  in  this  behalf ;  but  tlie  re-  cry  Christian  heart.  They  seem  driven  of  ne-  J  >  ■  ..parches  and  ministers  course,  by  request,  on  the  prospects  and  condi-  trust  it  will  be  so  wisely  managed  as  to  help 

But  this  season  brings  not  only  the  close  of  marks  of  Prof.  Alorris  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Alii-  cessity  througli  tlie  very  paucity  of  fountains  ^  ^ ‘  i  .. .  ...A i. :  4..L:  fL.n  uf  i,.  Ur,. non  thP  r.rpspr.t  r,4*iw.r  .-Pf,.,-,!  il.p  munvl  .growth  and  wel- 


Nearly  240,000  teachers  (to  be  exact,  236,019)  the  Cumberland  body  would  have  pursued  the  ening  beverage.  Philadeliihia,  by  the  gener-  Ij^e  evil-minded,  open  enemies  of  Chiist,  whom  The  July  number  of  the  Houthern  Presbyte- 
have  been  released  from  their  duties  in  our  matter  after  the  rebuff  at  Philadelphia.  AA'e  osity  of  John  AA’anamaker  and  others,  and  rival  they  had  disp  ace<l.  Now  in  a  dis  an  place,  Review  presents  tlio  following  table  of 

public  schools  alone,  making  no  account  of  congratulate  him  and  them  on  a  result  which  cities  in  the  AA’est,  are  far  better  supplied  iu  W‘'^iting,  helpless  ti  my  change  come,  I  lear  .  “  Evolution,”  by  Prof.  James  AVood- 


the  private  schools,  which  might  be  counted  must  have  a  lasting  influence,  and  only  for  this  regard  tliuu  our  own  metropolis.  Other  tlm  present  pastor  preac 

by  thousands.  And  in  these  public  schools  good.  city  governments  sometimes  have  taken  ofli-  ^“^ee !  fins  is  a  true  tale, 

there  have  been  the  last  year  nearly  nine  mil-  Dr.  Alorris  favored  another  important  meas-  cial  measures  for  relief  of  this  popular  necessi-  Pbesbyt 

lions  of  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ure— the  formulating  of  a  Consensus  of  the  ty. 


hes  to  two  or 


of  New  York  cannot  be  cited  in  this  behalf 

Tlie  July  number  of  the  Houtliern  Presbyte- 

ian  Review  presents  tlio  following  tal.le  of  ‘  - 

ontents  :  “  Evolution,”  by  Prof.  James  AV'ood-  D  is  with  great  regret  that  we  notice  the  sus- 
row ;  “Tlio  Einotifjiis,”  by'  Prof.  Robert  L.  pension  of  Halsted,  Haines  &  Co.,  an  extensive 
Dabney;  “The  Churcli  One,  tlie  AA’urd  One,  and  heretofore  prosperous  drygoods  house  in 


PBF.SBYTLRIAN  Eldlu.  Covonuiit  witli  Al.rahaiii  stands,”  by  Hiis  almost  time  out  of  mind.  In  say- 


more  than  six  millions  each  day!  AV'liat  a  pro-  Reformed  creeds — which  was  not  so  succiessful.  Nor  is  this  crying  want  difficult  of  remedy, 
digious  fact  is  this  in  estimating  the  education  Ur.  Schaff  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  By  the  new  methods  of  cooling  ivater,  such  as 


Jolin  B.  Adger,  U.D. ;  “A  AVord  for  the  Class- 
DR.  NELSON’S  DEPARTURE.  ics,”  by  William  H.  AVhiting  jr. ;  “  Evolution- 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson  of  Geneva  suih'd  on  ary  Ethics  and  Christianity,”  by  Rev.  P.  P. 


ing  this,  we  are  sure  we  express  the  feeling  of 
very  many  who  read  this  paper,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  firm’s  honorable  history. 


and  the  intelligence  of  the  future  Jpopulation  of  this  proposition,  which  is  now,  by  the  action  placing  a  large  block  of  i(!e  in  a  box  with  the  Thursday  last  by  the  City  of  Chester  of  the  Flournoy;  “The  Christian  Pastor,  One  of  Ho  reiicntly  as  Feb.  14,  1883,  it  reported  sales  of 
of  our  country !  of  the  Alliance,  indefinitely  postponed.  Here-  water  pipes  laid  in  coils  about  it,  tliere  is  little  Inman  Line.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  young-  Christ’s  A.scension  Gifts,”  by  the  late  Dr. 

It  does  uiKin  Dr.  Morris  writes  to  us  as  follows : 


of  our  country !  . . . , . . . _ _ _  _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ ........  ......  ^  _  _  _ , 

Such  work  must  tell  upon  a  nation.  It  does  uiion  Dr.  Morris  writes  to  us  as  follows :  expenditure  of  ice  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  est  son.  Prof.  AV.  S.  Nelson,  late  of  Park  Col-  Robert  J.  Breekin ridge ;  “  The  Evangelist  in  has  been  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  volume 

tell.  Fear  is  often  expressed  lest,  as  our  settle-  “  This  result  will  strike  many  as  a  grave  fail-  of  water  constantly  furnished,  a  stream  thus  lege.  Missouri.  They  propose  an  absence  in  Foreign  Fields,”  by  C.  R.  A'^aughan,  D.D.,  and  of  transactions.  But  the  frerpiont  shrinkage 

ments  expand  Westward,  materialism,  illiter-  ure.  It  will  apiHjar  surprising  that  after  so  running  steadily  all  day  long.  AVe  feel  confi-  Europe  and  tlie  East  of  about  a  year.  The  hot  Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston ;  “  The  Cliiof  Glory  of  the  hi  values  has  toruh.’d  to  diminish  profits  the 


acy,  and  irreligion  increase.  Caution  is  well,  much  had  been  done  byway  of  prei)aration,  dent  that  there  are  among  our  prominent  busi-  weeks  having  been  passed  in  Great  Britain, 


and  counteracting  effort ;  but  we  should  not  and  after  so  groat  show  of  unanimity,  the  ness  men  scores  who  have  sufficient  practical  they  will  go  to  the  South  of  Europe,  and  leis-  “  The  Scrijitural  Doctrine 
waste  strength  in  croaking.  The  East  is  popu-  whole  movement  should  have  been  brought  so  interests  involved  to  lead  them,  even  abating  urely  across  the  country,  down  the  Danube,  James  A.  AA’addell ;  “  Rccei 


Nineteentli  Century,”  by  John  B.  Adger,  D.D. ;  last  two  or  three  years,  and  of  late  other  and 
“The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Order,”  by  Rev.  more  insurmountable  difficulties  have  set  in. 


laxly  esteemed  the  paradise  of  schools  and  li-  suddenly  to  a  jiause.  All  the  more,  when  the  the  plea  of  benevolence  to  the  laborer  and  the  and  on  to  Constantinople,  determining  there, 
braries,  and  much  ridicule  is  ixiured  uixin  the  decisive  character  of  the  action  is  duly  noted,  stranger,  to  establish  without  great  exi)eiise  after  conference  with  missionaries,  their  fur- 
multiplication  of  small  colleges  in  the  West;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  further  resolution  healthful  hydrants  before  their  doors,  whose  ther  course— whether  thence  to  Cairo,  or  re- 


imes  A.  AA’addell ;  “  Recent  Publication.s.”  such  as  unsatisfactory  collections  and  inability 

-  to  raise  money  through  usual  channels.  The 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  ice  cream  have  firm  has  lienee,  in  the  interest  of  its  creditors, 
}en  reiiorted  recently,  but  not  enough  to  se-  considered  it  best  to  susjiend  for  the  present. 


r.r.1-  4i  I  4L.1,.  4^  Onirr  nr  ro  bccn  rciiorted  recently,  but  not  enough  to  se-  considered  it  best  to  susjiend  for  the  present, 

but  those  small  colleges  are  lighthouses  on  the  urged  by  Dr.  Calderwood  and  others,  looking  waters  shall  flow  free  to  all.  Over  these  serving  a  little  of  Egypt  until  after  Persia  and  rmusly  alarm  the  hungry  an  1  hot  excursion-  AVe  trust  that  the  time  will  not  be  long, 

prairie.  It  does  a  prairie  boy  good  to  hear  a  to  action  somewhere  in  the  future,  was  voted  streams  might  wisely  be  painted  “  Let  him  Palestine.  As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Nelson  has  a  nuntLr  of  06001^011  the  Fourth  were  We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 

college  bell  ring.  He  cannot  hear  the  bells  of  dowa,  on  the  general  ground  that  it  was  best  that  is  athirst,  come.”  a  daughter  in  the  missionary  service  in  Persia.  severelv  ill  The  bill  of  fare  is  civen  as  Wabash  College  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  which 

Yale.  And  there  are  fathers  and  mothers  there  not  to  commit  the  Alliance  to  any  action  either  Some  of  the  money  expended  for  the  needy  It  was  away  back— on  July  29th,  1846-that  <‘Cake  sandwiches  milk  ham  corn-  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  managed  col- 

who  appreciate  these  things.  way  in  the  future.  It  should  be  said  that,  as  in  directions  less  helpful,  might  be  turned  in  Mr.  Nelson,  then  fresh  from  Auburn  Seminary,  ,  cherries  ’ salmon  canned  leges  in  the  West.  Our  Presbyterian  friends  In 

The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  and  col-  the  Council  has  declared,  there  is  really  no  the  Summer  season  toward  this  immeasurable  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry;  and  gardines  and  ice  cream  ”  Under  such  the  AVest  could  not  find  a  better  or  safer  place 

leges  drift  Westward.  A  recent  letter  from  Ne-  need  of  such  a  formulated  basis  as  a  test  of  ad-  charity ;  and  among  our  wealthy  and  benefl-  ever  since,  save  an  interregnum  at  Lane  Semi-  circumgtances  after  eating  heartily  picnic  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  It  has  an  ad- 

braska  tells  of  the  large  proportion  of  college  mission,  or  for  the  more  efficient  working  of  cent  citizens  of  either  sex  who  delight  to  use  nary,  he  has  borne  the  burden  of  a  prominent  canned  lobster  milk  .sarcJi’nes  ba-  mirable  President  in  our  friend  and  correspon- 

graduates  out  there  raising  corn  and  wheat,  the  Alliance  as  an  organization.  This  is  con-  their  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  toiling  and  pastoral  charge,  and  always  sustained  his  full  salmon  cherries  and  (!ake  if  the  i(>e  dent.  Dr.  Tuttle,  and  its  facilities  for  education 


circumstances  after  eating  heartily,  picnic  the  education  of  their  sons.  It  has  an  ad- 
fashion,  of  canned  lobster,  milk,  .sardines,  ba-  Hiirable  President  in  our  frienil  and  correspon- 
nanas,  salmon,  cherries,  and  cake,  if  the  i(!e  dent.  Dr.  Tuttle,  and  its  facilities  for  education 


many  at  tne  i:.ast !  me  nerve  01  inai  «oriii-  proi>oseu,  woum  uol  nave  large  vaiue  in  oxner  4>i  wu  auu  4ue  peupiu  tnai  wouia  loiiow  nence  oeen  a  pari  oi,  4ue  xvtjuuiuu  lu  rue  41. „  apcent  resnect  of  mankind  - 

western  population  tingles  with  intelligence,  ways— would  not  sound  a  clear  and  strong  key-  the  giving  daily  to  thousands  a  cup  of  cold  wa-  Church,  and  it  might  well  be  said,  in  view  of  j  s  „  „q_4u  :*  ™qj,q4  in  guch  a  Douglas  P.  Putnam  of  Springfield, 

Of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  note  for  the  body  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  ter  in  the  name  of  a  disciple.  Broadway  on  his  labors  in  St.  Louis  in  war  times,  of  the  michtv  low  ?  It  is'ad’ded  in  the  8i)end  the  month  of  August  as 

above  ten  years  old,  4.2  i>er  cent,  cannot  read,  be  a  powerful  and  convincing  voice  lifted  up  every  other  block  should  have  her  free  foun-  State  as  well.  And  having  in  mind  his  ex-  ’ .  .  .u  occasion  that  the  nollceman  who  Ohio.  He  is  engaged  to  supply  the 

but  only  2.6  in  Wyoming ;  in  Massachusetts  5.3  amid  the  unbelief  and  conflicts  of  the  times,  tains  of  moderately  cold  water.  They  would  change  of  views  with  Dr.  Palmer,  and  recent  ^  •  .u  R„onlipRs’tcalthilv  ate  seven  ifiates  Second  Church  of  Columbus  (Dr. 

per  cent,  (above  ten  years  of  age)  cannot  read.  Such  is  my  conviction ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  be  abundantly  imtronized,  while  the  saloons  visit  to  the  Southern  Assembly,  it  Is  fair  to  add  _,4u„  .tmi  was -arried  off  the  field  van-  during  four  weeks  of  his  vacation, 

but  only  3.1  in  Dakota;  4.6  iier  cent,  in  Penn-  from  expressing  the  fear  that  the  Belfast  Coun-  would  correspondingly  lose  much  of  their  ruin-  that  these  offices  of  peace  and  good  will  have  ronort  that  oiiirht  to  be  true  if  it  is  address  will  be  61  South  Sixth  street,  Co- 

sylvania  cannot  read,  but  only  2.4  in  Iowa,  cil  has  both  mis.sed  a  grand  opjiortunity,  and  ous  custom,  and  many  a  precious  coin  would  been  continued  in  all  their  consificuity  and  bo-  *  .  ^  ^  ’  lumbus,  though  mid-week  will  most  likely  find 

Nevada  has  less  illiteracy  than  Rhode  Island,  weakened  its  own  position  doctrinally  before  be  saved  for  wife  and  children  in  the  iKior  neficence  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  departure  for  ’  - -  him  ujion  his  old  fishing  ground  ut  the  head  of 

Kansas  less  than  Vermont !  the  world.  man’s  home.  The  furnishing  of  this  supply  in  Euroi)e  and  the  East.  If  in  all  the  country  A  Life  of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  will  Luke  Erie — Monroe. _ 

So  the  comj^rison  might  be  continued,  re-  “In  my  view,  the  case  was  one  in  which  abundance  would  prove  a  vast  temperance  any  man  bus  attained  to  a  worthy  prominence  shortly  be  Issued  by  R.  AVorthington,  770  ^  Fairbairn  President  of 


- -  him  ui)on  his  old  fishing  ground  at  the  head  of 

A  Life  of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  will  Luke  Erie — Monroe. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  President  of 


vested  more  in  schools  at  home  forty  years  tial  mission  to  which  the  Alliance  has  seemed  ♦  ♦ — 

ago,  they  would  not  now  stand  in  the  census  to  be  called,  would  have  led  at  least  to  contin-  The  address  of  the  Rev 
tables  (from  which  we  quote)  with  from  forty  to  ued  consideration  rather  than  a  formal  post-  D.D.,  is  changed  from  C 
fifty  per  cent,  of  their  population  unable  to  ponement  of  so  vital  a  matter.  If  we  really  Park  Place,  Elmira. 


-  to  the  departing  pastor,  was  the  first  Sabimth  accuracy.  It  is  a  succinct  record  of  his  life,  Contemporary  Review,  will  visit  this  coun- 

iv.  George  C.  Curtis,  of  July,  and  the  last  one  spent  with  his  iieople  and  includes  brief  selections  from  his  speech-  yigt”j.y  EugHsh^Phllosophy  ’^*ut  Chautau^ 
Canandaigua  to  668  before  sailing.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  deferred  a  es.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Hon.  John  A.  Logan  qua  next  month.  He  will  be  warmly  welcom- 
month,  WU.S  observed,  and  was  an  occasion  of  is  appended.  ed  on  this  side. 


ed  on  this  side. 


XUM 
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The  taste  for  reliKious  debates  does  not  ap-  andSunbury;  one  of  twelve  children;  brother  of  Rev.  Joaquin  de  Palma,  rector  of  the  church  peaceful  scene ;  and  even  as  the  distant  mountain 

npar  to  have  imssed  awav  out  in  Wavne  coun-  1®**  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Grier  of  Santiago  (Spanish),  worshipping  in  the  Church  go  seemed  to  lier  the  white-walled  battle- 

pear  TO  nave  imssea  away  uutiu«a>u«^uuu  o,  the  United  States  Army,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Grier  of  of  the  Annunciation  in  West  Fourteenth  street,  of  heaven 

ty.  We  notice  that  in  one  of  the  northern  Pe^ria,  m.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  New  York,  died  on  Saturday,  July  12th.  He  was  ot  k  J  i  i  « 

towns,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rogers  of  Sodus,  and  El-  Alan  D.  Campbell,  D.D.  Dr.  Grier  graduated  at  a  native  of  Havana,  but  had  lived  in  this  country  ®he  naa  looked  forward  to  #t  so  much,  and  had 

der  Miles  Grant  of  Boston,  began  a  debate  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  De  Palma  was  a  thorough  found  so  much  joy  in  its  fresh  air  and  grand 

the  Onera  House  on  “  The  Intermediate  State  ”  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  musician  and  linguist,  speaking  fluently  most  of  goenery,  that  she  was  glad  to  be  there,  glad,  1 

,  ^  •  1-  i.  t  txT'  1  J  M  was  licensed  in  18.32,  and  passed  his  whole  minis-  the  modern  languages.  He  was  very  popular  with 

and  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  on  try  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Spanish  residents,  and  his  death  is  widely  ’  .  e.  ►  e  eve  reg  t  o  - 


Wednesday  of  last  week,  whitJh  was  to  contin-  Northumberland.  mourned.  He  was  married,  and  leaves  three  ment  having  come  to  this  far  Northwest, 

ue  till  Monday  of  this.  Three  sessions  of  two  Tunkhankock.— The  following  official  note  from  daughters.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday.  .4.11 

hours  each  are  held  daily.  The  disputants  one  church  Session  to  another  is  not  without  prece-  The  Rev.  Henky  De  Koven,  D.D.,  is  dead  of  business  was  suspended.  The  room  was  tastefully 

sneak  twenty  minutes  alternately.  Quite  a  dent,  but  yet  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to  put  heart  disease  at  Cheinenin  Sur  VerJ^  Switzerland  appropriately  decorated  with  flowers,  ferns, 

j  ^  •  _L  j  >  Vc  It  under  the  head  of  matters  formal  and  of  course :  He  had  been  abroad  for  ten  years  in  search  of 

large  attendance  IS  reported.  To  (he  Session  of  the  Westmmster  Presbyterian  health.  He  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Ct.,  and  was  ‘^'^d  evergreens.  The  casket  was  beautifullj 

church  of  Kockford^  IlL  :  Dear  Brethren,  it  gives  sixty-flve  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  small  shrined  in  flowers,  the  tributes  of  loving  hearts. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Schenck’s  address  before  the  Gen-  us  great  pleasure  to  commend  to  you  our  late  pas-  family. 


Ere  the  casket  was  closed  two  little  grandchildren 


eral  Assembly  at  Saratoga  on  the  general  work  tor.  Rev.  S.  L.  Conde,  so  soon  to  become  yours.  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Jacobson,  D.D.,  Bishop  were  brought  to  be  baptized,  one  to  bear  the  name 

of  the  Board  of  Publication,  is  printed  in  a  He  h^  been  with  us  for  the  last  four  yeai-s,  and  of  Chester,  England,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty-  j  whom  we  all  mourned  She  was  laid  in  a 

wide  naffe  leaflet  of  four  napes  Anv  one  of  ‘hey  have  been  for  him  four  years  of  almost  cease-  one.  He  was  one  of  the  most  scholarly  divines  in  ^  >®  ® 

wide-page  leaflet  of  four  pages.  Any  less  activity.  He  has  filled  our  pulpit  with  great  England,  and  published  several  important  Church  beautiful  spot  not  far  from  the  village, 

our  readers  in  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  this  acceptance,  and  leaves  behind  him  many  menu-  works.  Mary  Van  Santvoord  Ashmun  was  born  in  Sche- 

important  agency  of  our  Church,  will  do  well  ments  to  his  zeal  and  earnest  labor  for  this  church.  BAPTIST.  nectady,  N.  Y.,  June  Ifi,  181G.  Her  parents  were 

to  send  a  stamp  to  1334  Chestnut  street,  Phila-  ol^ant*'and”ft^a^«^ra  f^^lbrn  Rochestek.— That  “union”  mission  Sabbath-  Adrian  and  Catharine  Van  Santvoord.  She  was  the 

delphi.,  .od  receive  .  copy.  E^“',ow  KS »'  «'«  "h-"  a™  still  11, 

- -  earnest  hope  that,  with  you  in  that  larger  field  of  ®  ^  guccossfuf Effort  was  made,  by  not  ing-^ohn  Van  Santvoord  in  New  York  city ;  James 

..A.  usefulni^s,  he  may  be  able  to  see  even  richer  fmite  inviting  all  the  teachers  to  the  meeting,  to  drop  Van  Santvoord  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Wal- 

jaintBUre  ana  etturttlcs.  the  union.-  AsthecUapelwa,  bmltlomnnlon  ,aco,  Newbnrg,  N.  V. ;  Me.  C.  V.  S.  Santord,  Ken- 

^  .  vve  are  in  unnstian  leiiowsmp  iratemaiij  ^urs,  gchool  by  one  not  a  Baptist,  it  was  closed  to  a  de-  ,  „  v  v  .  i  nr  t  r-  u  tp-  t,  nr-  i- 

Vfw  vnHH  t  ^  n* ^  nominational  enterprisi,  and  another  place  had  to  ‘‘“‘I-  N-  J-  -  and  Mrs.  A.  \.  S.  Fisher.  Minmiapolis, 

NEW  YORK.  B.  L.  Lewis,  F  D.  Brewster,  S^smn  of  the  Pres-  ^  to  carry  it  on.  Meantime  a  Minn.  She  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van 

Candob. — The  address  of  Rev.  Charles  C.  John-  byterian  church  in  iunkhannock.  Pa.  genuine  union  organization  was  effected,  which  is  Vechten  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Schenecta- 

Bon  is  changed  from  Smyrna  to  Candor,  N.  Y.  Relegated  to  Secclak  Uses.— It  must  have  now  doing  legitimate  work  in  the  chapel,  in  the  bv  whom  she  wns  nlsn  .nnrri.,.1  The  home  of 

Db.  James  B.  Dunn  is  in  excellent  health  since  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  pastor  neighborhood  of  which  there  are  few,  if  any.  Bap-  ’  "  ,  tt  •  .  *  o 

his  return  from  Florida  a  couple  of  months  since  to  the  Old  Penn  Square  Church,  lately  known  as  tist  families.  This  instance  of  sectarian  zeal  the  Van  Santvoords  was  on  Union  street,  opposite 
South  Duxbury,  Mass.,  his  Summer  home.  He  is  the  Tabernacle,  in  Philadelphia,  when  Dr.  McCook,  should  not  condemn  all  the  work  of  church  exten-  the  old  Union  College.  She  is  described  by  her 

just  now  supplying  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  t®-®t  Sabbath  week,  at  the  close  of  the  last  sermon  gion  in  which  the  denomination  is  engaged  in  the  brother  as  “  the  personification  of  gentleness  and 

Albany,  formerly  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Clark’s.  ^  be  preached  there,  after  his  ey&s  had  wander^  eity.  They  are  setting  to  all  the  churches  a  wor-  sweetness  of  refinement  and  forbearance  a  model 

Ct-vdf— Sabbath  before  last  six  nersons  were  re-  from  the  crowded  pews  to  the  ceiling,  said  slowly  thy  example  of  fidelity  to  conscientious  coiivic-  reiinenient  ana  loi  oiarance,  a  raouei 

eJ^^fnbfthi^  church  on  examl^t^n  and^a^  solemnly :  “  In  the  name  of  this  congregation,  tions,  earnest  efforts  to  establish  the  institutions  whom  we  all  loved  and  admire<l. 

by  one  eh^d  °  ^  I  now  declare  that  this  church,  once  dedicated  to  of  the  Gospel  where  they  are  neetled,  and  of  a  dis-  Mary  Van  Santvoord  was  the  object  of  special 

WIVTT  T  F  Thu  miinlt  In  thp  Prn«h-rtA.rv  Service  of  God,  is  alienat^  position  to  contribute  generously  whatever  funds  ^aro,  and  she  grew  in  that  home  to  be  a  beautiful, 

Knowlbsville. — This  pulpit,  in  the  Fresbytery  secular  purposes  forever.  The  Presbyterian  Ban-  are  needed.  i  -  u  j  l.u  t  j  a.  x  a  a 

of  Niagara,  is  now  vacant,  Rev.  S.  A.  Whitcomb  ner,  which  calls  attention  to  the  above,  adds :  It  MISCELLANEOUS.  accomplished  woman.  She  had  the  best  advan- 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  East  18th  Street,  New  York, 

Intorins  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  Ist,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  educaUon,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  influence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addre88e<l  “  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,’*  till  September  15th;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Jauon  will  be  in  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  Interview. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 


school  by  one  not  a  Baptist,  it  was  closed  to  a  de-  ,  ,,  „  y  .  ’a  v  «  wionJ.. 

nominational  enterprise,  and  another  place  had  to  N-  J- ,  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Fisher,  Minneapolis, 

be  sought  in  which  to  carry  it  on.  Meantime  a  Minn.  She  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  \  an 
genuine  union  organization  was  effected,  which  is  Vechten  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Schenecta- 


- - ^ ^  SN^TVUlOlA  A/UA  LfXyOXI/O  AV/iCVCl..  X  IIX/  *  A  T  t/V-*  ***»»  J  ...  i  i  i  j  1 

of  Niagara,  is  now  vacant,  Rev.  S.  A.  Whitcomb  ner,  which  calls  attention  to  the  above,  adds :  It  MISCELLANEOUS.  accomplished  woman.  She  had  the  best  advan- 

having  preached  his  farewell  sermon  last  Sabbath  saddens  one  to  see  to  what  purposes  buildings  where  aftebnoon  Sebvice.— The  Brooklyn  Union  savs :  which  the  cities  of  Schenectady  and  Albany 

evening.  the  Gospel  has  been  long  and  faithfully  pr^ched  Rev.  T.  J.  McCleliand  pastor  of  the  First  Re-  afforded.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and 

COHOCTON.— At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  S<)ci-  are  sometimes  applieii.  The  old  marble  edifice  in  Presbyterian  Church  in  Prospect  Place,  painting,  and  she  became  unusually  skilful  in  each 

ety,  two  ladies  and  one  gentleman  were  elected  which  the  Second  Presbjterian  Church  o  will  conduct  4  o’clock  sery  iccs  during  July  and  of  these  In  1838  she  was  inariied  to  Rev  Silas 

trustees,  and  another  lady  appointed  collector.  worehipped  many  years,  is  occupied  by  a  low  the-  services  „  ^  .  "  , .  ,  ,  ^  y 

CoBFU.-This  church,  in  Genesee  Presbytery,  the  house  in  Philadelphia  where  the  be  held.  The  congregation  of  this  church  H- Ashmun,  and  rcnio\ed  with  him  to  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

has  three  missionary  societies  connected  with  it,  late  Key.  Dr.  \v  j  lie  preached  so  ^ly  lor  aii  enti  e  holds  strictly  to  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  Afterward  they  lived  at  Henrietta,  Riga,  and 

having  an  aggregate  membership  of  about  seventy,  generation  and  more,  is  occupied  )j  negro  m  -  jjefor, nation,  uses  Rouse’s  Version  of  the  Psalms,  Adams  Basin,  in  New  York.  They  then  removed 

They  hold  their  first  reunion  to-morrow  at  the  farm-  s'^^eis.  MARYLAND  ‘‘  ”  t  ’  to  Waiipun,  Wis.,  whore  they  remained  five  years, 

house  of  Mr.  Edmond  Carrier,  and  anticipate  a  very  aiAniijA.?iL».  Scotch- Irish,  and  Anglo-Irish  extraction  who  de-  ^ 

lnfAkf>Aaf.in<y  HmA.  REV.  DB.  WhITINO.  foriDGrlv  of  CharlostOH,  \V.  cipA  fn  wniNihin  aa  t.hAV  worn  wnnf,  tn  do  in  t.hnir  Thcn  lOF  SCVGntOOn  VCftFS  their  llOniG  WftS  in  WllU- 


house  of  Mr.  Edmond  Carrier,  and  anticipate  a  very 
interesting  time. 


MARYLAND.  Scotch- Irish,  and  Anglo-Irish  extraction  who  de- 

Rev.  Db.  Whiting,  formerly  of  Charlo.ston,  W.  gifc  fo  worship  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  their 


CANANDAiouA.-Arrangements  have  been  made  Va..  has  gone  to  preach  through  the  Summer  native  land, 
to  hold  Sabbath  evening  union  services  during  the  Deer  Park,  Md.,  on  the 

TtaiTT  Alirtpilof  Kv  fVio  Prtn frrAiTat innn  1  Baltiiuorc  Biid  Ohio  Ruili'oad.  r 


months  of  July  and  August  by  the  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 
No  pastor  preaches  in  his  own  pulpit. 


OHIO. 

Willoughby. — This  church,  of  which  Rev.  A.  J. 


THE  FAR  NORTHWEST. 
Death  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Ashman. 


paca  county,  Wis.  Aftei-ward  they  went  to  Falls 
City,  Nebra.ska,  where  Mr.  Asliinun  succumbing  to 
fatal  disease,  passed  away.  For  forty-two  years 
she  went  by  the  side  of  her  husband  through  the 


SOMEH.SET. — After  two  years  of  succe-ssful  work  Waugh  is  pastor,  is  entering  upon  the  second  half 


.4nothor  cord  has  been  woven  that  binds  this  toils,  the  discouragements,  the  hopes  and  joys  of 


in  this  important  field.  Rev.  John  Henderson  him  century  of  its  histoiybyoc^pyiiig  a  new  and  beau-  far-away  land  to  the  East  and  to  our  ol<l  mother  a  minister’s  life.  AVe  little  think  how  much  of  the 
removed  to  the  far  West.  His  energy  and  zeal,  it  tiful  edifice.  This  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  for-  Church.  Here  in  our  new  world,  shut  out  from  motive,  the  power  of  the  ministry,  lies  in  the  min¬ 
is  believed,  will  bring  great  success  in  the  home  mer  brick  structure  removed  one  year  ago,  and  is  j  j  ^  ^.road  Pacific,  where  ister’s  wife.  Often  there  is  the  source  of  all.  Mrs. 

missionary  work.  t  now  nearly  complete  in  its  interior.  Built  of  press-  expanses  and  new  hopes  fill  us ;  Ashmun  was  one  who  could  have  been  that.  Many 

GiLBEBTSviLLE.—Sik  were  added  to  our  number  e<l  brick,  with  a  profusion  of  light-stone  trimmings,  new  mouKut-s,  m  w  unu  iiupus  mi  us ,  ,  u  u  i  i  u  .  i  u  / 

last  Sabbath  on  confession  of  their  faith,  making  the  colors  harmonize  lieautifullj-  in  general  effect,  where,  like  the  low  sighing  of  the  breeze  up  the  are  there  whom  she  has  helped,  who  to-day  live  to 
twenty  reo.ei ved  at  the  two  last  communions;  and  The  roof  has  two  gables — one  facing  the  street,  mountain  sides,  or  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  Pali  blessed.  All  who  knew,  loved  her.  She 
more  to  follow,  as  a  result  of  the  quiet  work  of  and  the  other  the  park — and  is  slated.  The  audi-  bi-^akers  wo  feel  that  mighty  forces  are  at  work  was  one  whom  to  know  was  to  love.  There  was 
loaf  Cnfin,.  oH-«wHin«T  f h A  rwvlinn rv- mon ns  nf  (TTw e*»  enee-rooni  is  ns  vet  unfinished,  and  the  conurreira-  ’  n  j  ...  ... 


^t  Spring  attending  the  ordinarj- means  Of  grace,  cnce-room  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  the  congrega-  centering  here  buoying  us  onward  it  is  help-  only  love  and  interest  and  attraction  about  her 

We  thank  God  and  take  courage,  in  that  while  tion  are  at  present  worshipping  in  the  Sunday-  ccmtiui;,  imie,  uuejmig  us  uuwmu,  ii,  is  ucip  j 

building  materially,  the  Ma.ster-Builder  has  in  our  school  rooms  thrown  together.  Children’s  Day  ful  to  think  of  those  at  home— to  tliiiik  of  the  ties,  which  none  could  resist.  To  her  children  slie  was 

midst  wrought  spiritually.  J.  v.  c.  n.  was  recently  obseix  ed  most  joyously,  both  morn-  so  precious,  wliicli  bind  us  to  them,  and  wliich  perfect.  They  loved  and  revered  her  as  a  perfect 

King’s  Fekby.— The  pastor  of  the  First  Church  evening.  A  special  feature  of  the  )  make  us  a  part  of  the  one  great  kingdom  of  our  mother.  As  a  niessciigcr  of  lovehad  she  comoto  us 

SkfSieSTry  «™on  LtZZi  “Stof  SeTchlimCSe  Marter.  hete.nd  had  str-lc-he,!  forth  her  hand.,  and.e  tool 

During  the  pastyear  seven  have  been  added  to  the  p'«^8s  came  forward  in  turn  to  the  altar,  and  be-  This  grand  country  was  early  blessed  by  saintly  that  wo  have  been  blessed.  Ihese  mountains  and 
_ L  __  _ I _ u..  _  rriu„  stowed  their  crifte.  arnoiintinir  to  about  flftv dollars.  ..n.i  v-nles.  the  t/rand  river  ns  it  neaeefiillv  winds  out  to 


and  centering  here,  buoying  us  onward,  it  is  help¬ 


building  materially,  the  Ma.ster-Builder  has  in  our  school  rooms  thrown  together.  Children’s  Day  ful  to  think  of  those  at  home— to  tliiiik  of  the  ties, 
midst  wrought  spiritually.  J.  v.  c.  n.  was  recently  obseix  ed  most  joyously,  both  morn-  so  precious,  wliicli  bind  us  to  them,  and  wliich 


here  and  iind  strctcheii  forth  her  hands,  and  we  feel 


During  the  past  year  seven  have  been  added  to  the  p'«^8s  came  forwanl  in  turn  to  the  altar,  and  be-  This  grand  country  was  early  blessed  by  saintly  that  wo  have  been  blessed.  These  mountains  and 

church  on ‘^f^sion,  and  one  by  letter.  The  stowed  their  gifts,  amounting  to  about  fifty  dollars,  men  who,  amid  hardships  and  perils,  came  across  vales,  the  grand  river  as  it  peacefully  winds  out  to 

present  membership  is  124.  Twenty  funerals  have  Iwfn  the  then  uninhabited  wastes  and  preached  the  Gos-  the  sea,  and  the  soft  air,  as  so  calmly  it  fills  the 

Sed^^irtM  a\^to?^of'the^cSMwWch*^w^  son  and  daughter.  Rev.  W.  W.Gistof  Cdc  College,  pel-  Their  words  and  works  were  not  lost  amid  whole  azure,  and  the  people  now  here  and  there 

founds  in  1y98L  sketches  of  the  pastore,  and  lists  Iowa,  administering  the  sacrament.  The  exercises  the  solitarj’  years,  but  remain  as  a  felt  blessing,  still  to  come,  will  feel  the  blessing.  She  came, 

*  '  . . .  .And  now  one  of  our  noblest,  after  coming  and  and  has  enriched  us.  Her  body  lies  hero ;  and  out 


been  attended  by  the  pastor.  A  manual  has  boeu 
issued,  giving  a  history  of  the  church  (which  was 

found^  in  1798),  sketches  of  the  pastors,  and  lists  *  i  i  -  -  •  -  -  ,  .  .  .  ,  i  ^  i  ^ 

of  officers  and  members.  The  benevolent  contri-  were  tender  and  impre-s-sivc.  And  now  one  of  our  noblest,  after  coming  and  and  has  enriched  us.  Her  body  lies  hero ;  and  out  mHE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST  AT  HAND, 

buttons  of  the  church  during  the  year  have  been  A  Fruitful  Vine. — A  verj’  interesting  seiwice  stretching  forth  her  hands,  has  given  herself  to  of  that  seed  so  sown,  will  come  fruit.  X — Wo  live  in  those  days  wherein  the  Lord  will 

over  $150,  its  congregational  expenses  $1,265,  and  was  held  in  the  Ridge  church  on  the  last  Sunday  „mnn<T  na  Anfi  fhmi.rli  aa  n  Ahiir<-h  wa  nro  in  As  a  church  here  we  mourn  this  loss  It  is  a  gather  His  irsael  out  of  both  Jew  and  Christian  Churches 
$273  have  been  sWt  for  miscellaneous  objects,  of  June.  Since  this  church  was  organized,  it  has  ^®®t  A®®  though  as  a  church  we  are  in  as  a  enuren  nere,  tve  mourn  inis  loss  ic  is  a  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blame 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  country,  sent  out  seven  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Six  of  mourning,  yet  we  feel  how  great  is  the  gift  that  common  affliction.  We  here  are  weak  and  scatter-  less  to  r^^ive  me  ^rd  at 

this  church  draws  from  a  large  region.  Like  all  them — Gixirge  Fisher,  Andrew  Herron,  John  Her-  such  an  one,  so  saintly,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  our  ed,  and  we  feel  such  a  loss.  But  that  grace  binds  21’  23;  1  Cor.  xv.’52, 63;  Piui.  lii.  2I;  Mark’xiii.  20;  Matt 

country  churches,  it  suffers  from  removals  to  the  ron,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Joseph  Anderson,  and  blessed  Master  should  have  loved  to  come  to  us  ■  us  closer  to  the  old  church  at  home.  xxlv.  U;  Korn.  viil.  11,  22, 23;  Rev.  ixl.  1,  4.  6;  John  xlv 

cities  and  the  West,  but  is  yet  strong  and  vigorous  George  W.  Lyons-are  now  in  active  service.  Of  shoukl  have  lovea  to  come  to  us  cioser  mo  oi«  ti  u  c  Further  iniormaUon  can  he  obta^^^ 

in  its  old  age.  J  k  b  ^  that  we  knew  her,  and  that  her  body  now  lies  with  _ _  H.  V.  White.  lerent  b<«k8  at  ijSc.  e^h.  ^MenUon  m^^pape,^  AddresB 

Seneca  Falls.— Last  Wednesdav  eveninir.  in  the  w®re  visiting  friends  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  able  us.  Truly,  God  is  preparing  great  things  for  His  •  - Z - - 1: - L-ZZ - 


lu  nas  onricneu  us.  ner  uoay  lies  iicro ;  ana  oui  qUHE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST  AT  HAND. 

that  seed  so  sown,  will  come  fruit.  X — Wo  live  in  those  days  wherein  the  Lord  will 

la  n  ehiireli  here  ive  mrkiirn  thia  leaa  It  ia  n  gather  Hls  Irsael  out  Of  both  Jpw  and  Christian  Churches, 
As  a  church  here,  we  mourn  this  loss,  it  is  a  goul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blame- 


in  its  old  age. 

Seneca  Falls. — Last  Wednesday  evening,  in  the 


H.  V.  White. 
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PROGBESSITE  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  MUSIC  AND  ART 
■■i  SPECIALTIES.  BOTH  SEXES. 

Ww  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER. 

Absolutely  Pure.  dr.  holbrook’s 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength  ! 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary  j  ■■  lllYnFlf  Vnnflfll 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude  1  ■■■  I  I  I  I  I  ■  bB  I.I|III|I 

of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  1  ■llllllMI  W  W  V  ■■  W  V  I  I 
mlyincam.  BOYAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  SL,  N.Y.  wr 

j  SINC*  SINC»,  N.  I. 

Bt'-opeus  Wedn««day  evening,  September  17th.  .Address 

_ hov.  d..a.  holbbook,  Ph.p. _ 

.  . |  WICK  INS riTUTE, 

Presbjterian  Board  of  Publication’s  A  select  family  school  for  boys.  Address  ^ 

LATEST.  WILLISTON  SEMINARY, 

Enstliampton,  Slass. 

OTTUClTTIirF  ItiDV  Prepares  boys  for  the  various  colleges  aud  higher  schools 

MlliNHinir,  HAXlil,  of  science.  The  Fall  term  will  begin  Sept.  4th.  For  cata- 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES.  logue  address  J.  H.  SAWYER,  M.A.,  AcUng  Principal. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . $1.13.  -n01’f.:HKI-:i:i*NIE  FEMALE  ACADEMY.  Bev.  D. 

_  1.  G.  Wright,  S.T.D.,  Rector,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  The 

nn-nwni  i  <iTi  nn  >  nn  Commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  assured 

HKRITAGE  Or  PEACE  homecomforts,  parental  discipline,  anU  thorough  work  for 

"  their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address 

BY  BEV.  T.  8.  CHILDS.  D.D.  Bev.  D.  G.  WRIGHT,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

18mo.  Price . 50  Cents.  — - - 

_ _ Ossining  Institute  8Ing**^ng,*M?Yr  Best  advan- 

POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY.  *“  EIocuUou,  -English  ana  Modern  Laa- 

ruunut  Diuiliiu  VA  aiaajvaivua.  I  guages.  Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th. 

BY  KEY.  JOHN  UEID.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICS,  Principal. 

lOmo.  Price . $1.00. - - - * 

_  ^AYl  GA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 

_  N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Principal. 

THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES.  - — - - 

BY  wuisE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON  jHf  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

l^inos  Price . $1*45* 

„  -  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  LADIES, 

WILDWOOD.  -40:47  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BY  MRS.  JENNIE  M.  D.  CONKLIN.  Collcgo  preparatory  and  other  departments.  Apply  for 

circulars  u»  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cordelia 

iMmo.  rrice../". . Vi.aiv.  Brittinoham,  Principals,  or  to  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller,  D.D.,  aud 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 

__  .  MJLAIR  PICKSiDYTElKIAL  ACADEMY  —  BLAIR8- 

HjriTt-IOTISS  TOWN,  N.  J.  For  BOTH  Sexes.  John  I.  Blair  foun- 

’  *  datlon.  Healthy  location,  large  grounds,  building  warmed 

DACTflD’C  CWTrirrC  by  steam,  hot  ami  com  water  on  each  flmir.  Exjierlenced 

A  AdIUIa  D  uAL lullLl}.  teachers,  full  course  of  study,  large  endowment,  low  rates, 

nv  nvv  T  a  nowpi'n  n  scholarships  and  prizes.  Catalogue  Just  issued. 

BY  KLV.  I.  8.  8PLNLLK,  D.D.  j  jj  sHUMAKFJt,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Two  volumes,  lltmo.  Price . $1.:4.3  each.  - — - - - - 

SPENCER’S  SERMONS.  ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

BY  BEV.  1. 8. 8PFJ1CER,  DJI.  Onder  03(8  of  Wii  Sunoil  of  New  York. 

Three  volumes,  12mo.  Price.,..  1.2.>  each.  A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per- 

.  , ,  .  „ .  sonal  attention,  aud  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 

Address  orders  to  ^  ^  ^ 

Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  of 
JOHN  A.  BLAC  K,  Business  Snp’t,  ^  Stutly,  also  Kclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de- 

133-1  OllOStilUt  St.,  Fllil&dOlp]li&,  Fft.,  partments,  with  excet>tlonal  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 

^ _  up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 

mHE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST  AT  HAND  “resT"*’  Tev“  a“  w"  IZXD^'XTd'ent, 

± — Wo  live  in  those  days  wherein  the  Lord  will  v  v 

gather  Hls  Irsael  out  of  both  Jew  and  Christian  Churches,  Limira,  «.  x. 

that  their  spirit,  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blame¬ 
less  to  receive  the  Lord  at  Hls  coming.  Rom.  lx.  4;  Isa.  xl.  k  IHi'HfV 

11,12;  Bev.vll.4;  Rom.vlll.29;  Rev.xlv.l;  1  Thess.  v.  20,  itX  f  T  KLi  TT  JVV'.fA.XrKJHJ.  J.  j 

21,23;  1  Cor.  XV.  52,  63;  Phil.  111.  21;  Mark  xlll.  20;  Matt.  POUGHKEEPME,  N.  Y. 

xxlv.  14;  Bom.  vlll.  11,  22,  23;  Rov.  xxl.  I,  4,  6;  John  xlv.  Pit*  for  any  College  or  Oovemment  Academy  ;  for  Business 
16,  17,  26.  Further  Inlormatlon  can  be  obtained  lu  two  dlf-  and  Social  Relations.  U.  8.  officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
ferent  books  at  lac.  each.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  War,  Commandant.  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 
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PHE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST  AT  HAND. 


J.  WIELE,  143  North  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OTIS  BISBBK,  President. 


parlors  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  reception  to  be  priwent  at  this  reunion.  Andrew  Herron  Church  here,  and  by  these  ties  He  is  binding  us  in  ft  T' V- ■T'OITW  WUPATUN  I^^FMAI  F  fiiFMINARY 

was  given  to  Mr.  L.  Frederick  Giroux  on  the  eve  of  Vrcuehed  from  2  Tim.  ii.  2  pajung  a  beautiful  tri^^  nearer,  in  one.  to  the  blessed  j/UaiTl  UtC  .f  It  W  M  Sth  y"ar^Ptemffio  FTn"iibSPy  labo- 

his  departure  for  Beirut,  Syria,  where  he  has  an  ute  to  his  father  (Rev.  Robert  Herron,  D.D.,  re-  ^  j  j  been  a  severe  blow  upon  us  all  Reed— Byinoton— On  Juno  7th,  1884,  at  the  Horbury  ^  ratory,  obeervatoryf  and  cabinets.  Thorough  instruction. 

cently  d^e^cHl)  under  whose  ministry  they  were  Master  Ihis  has  been  a  severe  blow  upon  us  all,  f,  church.  London,  England,  by  Rev.  W.  ^^L^'Vavo  mr  who^^^^^^  Best  ol  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  m 

all  bautiznd  in  infancv.  received  into  the  church,  and  will  chieflv  oecunv  this  letter.  ni>.<rTTTi:.  Pi-in.  /.f  Mnua  tr.  years  of  ago,  for  whom  g^a  nomes  are  aesirea.  we  aiso  Miss  A.  E.  STANTON.  Princioai.  Norton.  Mass. 


iHatvfaflts* 


his  departure  for  Beirut,  Syria,  where  he  has  an  uie  lo  nis  lainer  tjvev.  ivooeix  neiroii,  d.ia,  re-  „  .  ,p.  .  .  been  a  severe  b 

appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Protestant  C!ol-  c®iiHy  d^e^ed),  under  whose  ministry  tliey  were  *  j  n  .  •  a 
lege.  For  several  years  Mr.  Giroux  has  lieen  a  “-^1  baptized  in  infancy,  received  into  the  church,  and  will  chiefly  occupy  tins  letter, 
faithful  and  useful  member  of  this  church,  and  licensed  to  preach.  Each  of  the  young  men  Mrs.  Ashmun  was  a  remarkabi 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  Hamilton  College,  works  and  her  memory  are  the  in 


during  the  last  four  years,  in  Hamilton  College,  paxt ...  a....  np  .nc  ^  ...  , memory  are  the  i 

from  which  he  graduated  at  the  last  Commence-  Dr.  Hereon  as  still  going  on  through  them.  The  ,  .  /..  .  «  .  .  =  ; 

ment,  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  Geneva  Pres-  vast  audiimce,  gathered  from  the  lulls  and  valleys  •  . 


Ills  letter.  Roberts,  Rev.  Orville  Reed  of  Springfield,  Mas.s  to  ^  g,rig.  oorrcsj-ondence  cordlaUy  Invited 

remarkable  lady,  and  her  Caroline  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Bylngton,  A.  H.  SHUNK,  Supt.,  940  st.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

are  the  inheritance  of  the  Constantinople.  Turkey.  ^  -  - 


beside  an  Eastern  col- 


bytery,  in  preparation  for  tlie  ministry.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Syria  will  occupy  four  years,  after 
which  he  expects  to  pursue  his  studies  and  enter 


and  neighboring  towns,  felt  it  was  good  to  be  tliero.  lege,  reared  in  a  loving  Christian  home,  cultured 
'TENNESSEE.  refined,  surrounded  by  friends  of  whom  it  is 


Brattis. 


which  he  expects  to  pursue  nis  stuaies  ana  enter  Knoxville.— Frederick  Gordon  Stuart  of  Wayne  sai'l  that  “no  family'  of  our  acquaintance  had 
drev^^lanre  congregatro^nto  the  praver-m^'t^'on  pursued  a  full  course  of  study  at  friends  so  devoted  to  them,”  of  an  old,  aristocratic 


wBu..wH.ay  evoi....g,  m.u  WOLO  O..U1-  ^harffp  of  a  i»hiireh  in  this  olaee  He  will  be  - - •”  .  .  ‘ 

ODiained  by  tL  Presbytery  Of  Lj-ons  before  leav^  complishineiits,  she  shared  the  lot  of  an 
field  of  labor.  The  reception  took  placi^  after  the  ^  ^  labor.  Gospel  minister,  and  for  forty-two  years 

prayer-meeting,  in  connection  with  which  the  young  f.  ,  •  ,  .  .  .  u  -  ■  .  ,  •  . 

people  serv^  ice  cream  and  cake  to  all  who  wish-  MISSOURI.  tiently,  lovingly  stood  by  his  side,  doing  1 

ed.  Mr.  Giroux  found  that  he  had  a  warm  place  in  Hopkins  Mo.,  is  now  the  address  of  Rev.  A.  B.  ^^'®  M^i^ter;  and  when  God  took  hin 
our  church,  and  many  friends,  of  which  he  rcceiveil  Long,  late  of  Greenfield,  Iowa.  hope  and  trust  coming  on  here  to  be  with 

wb^\\^ tek^ his  place'herr’""''^  following  from  “ The  Citi-  (ii’cn.  here  to  flnisli  Imr  glorious  niissioii. 


„*  .  ,  ,  .  Elsky — At  Rockville,  Ind.,  Juno  6th,  1884,  Edward 

said  that  no  family'  of  our  acciuaintaiice  had  Elsey,  agod  91  years,  11  months,  and  1  day. 

friends  so  devoted  to  them,”  of  an  old,  aristocratic  mters— At  Owaseo,  E.  Y.,  on  Monday,  July  7th,  1884, 
Dutch  family,  lierself  the  possessor  of  rare  ac-  Emma  Weight,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
complishineiits,  she  shared  the  lot  of  an  humble  «nd^Mary  Moffat  Myers,  aged  4  years.  1  month,  and  24 

Gospel  minister,  and  for  forty-two  years  she  pa-  Gbidley— At  W’assaic,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  July  6, 1884, 
tiently,  lovingly  stood  by  his  side,  doing  the  work  Henry  Reed  Gridley,  son  of  Edward  and  Emma  R. 

of  the  M„»ter|  ,.„<1  wheo  «od  look  him,  full  of  S5%;Wn'‘HirSd"  m 


hope  and  trust  coming  on  here  to  be  with  her  chil-  house  a  little  one  who  poured  «unshine  into  a  home  .  /vnt  tVio  romain/lor  nf  J"*- Mu^ic  and  Art.  Ixicatlon  unsurpassed  for  beau 

.  now  desolate  were  it  not  for  the  sustaining  grace  of  a  Aje  CiOSlUg  Out  tJie  remaiuaer  OI  llealthfulness.  Session  begins  Sejitemper  10, 18N4. 

dreii,  here  to  finish  her  glorious  mission.  ^  j  for  catalogue.  E.  s.  FitiSBKK,  O.D.,  i>resld 


It  was  early  in  December,  when  low,  floating 


is  as  to  who  will  take  his  place  here.  M.  "  following  from  “  The  Citi-  dren.  here  to  finish  Imr  glorious  mission.  ChristranTaTth 

^  zeii  of  this  enterprising  town,  was  sent  us  several  It  was  earlv  in  December,  when  low,  floating 

Whitney’S  PoiNT.-With  the  sen-ices  on  Sate  weeks  since  ami  s^^  clouds  and  frequent,  drizzling  rains  make  the  days  -  -  “ 

bath  morning,  July  Cth,  Rev.  E.  \N .  Lake  closed  We  trust  that  the  editor  h  exhortations  prehnunary  i  i  i  i  ^  •w.v  A.t 

his  pastorate  over  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  to  the  dedication,  proved  effective.  The  Citizen  ®®^**^*  dark  and  gloomy  to  u  new-comer,  that  we  ISiOttCCfil# 

place.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Union  S*3minarv  says;  “  During  the  past  few  weeks  many  Eastern  learned  that  Mrs.  S.  H.  Ashmun  had  come  to  our  _ 

to  1878  he  accepted  a  call  from  this  ehiireh,  and  ^pitalists  and  land  explorers  have  visited  Poplar  valley.  We  lost  no  time  in  looking  licr  up,  and  Notlce.-To  all  Auxillii^cT^tlos.  Mission  Bands,  and 
during  the  six  years  of  his  ministi-ation,  there  has  Bluff,  and  in  notl.iiig  were  they  more  surprised  and  ^  ,  j  ^  for  a  sliort  call  was  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  Women’s  Board  of  For- 

formed  a  growing  attachment  between  pastor  and  plea.sed  than  in  the  pleasant  and  well-organized  ,  .  .  .  a  »  elgn  Missions,  New  York : 

people,  with  whom  ho  has  most  faithfully  and  effl-  churches  in  this  place.  The  now  Presbyterian  lengttiened  into  an  afternoon  visit,  so  warmly  and  By  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for 


people,  with  whom  ho  has  most  faithfully  and  effl-  churches  in  this  place.  The  now  Presbyterian  lengtiiened  into  an  afternoon  visit,  so  warmly  and  By  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for 
ciently  labored.  Believing,  however,  that  a  change  cliurch  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  will  lie  a  joy  for-  so  kindly  were  we  received,  and  so  interesting  the  *|nfi  ^palMce  over^H’^moreThouid  bo’needed  '’’wo 

would  be  in  many  ways  for  his  advancement ;  that  ever.  Tliore  are  few  buildings  in  tlio  Ea.st  that  are  talk.  She  had  enduri'd  the  long  journey  romarka-  would 'therefore  ask  that  any  money  given  for  that  purpose 
with  his  accumulattKl  work  and  experience  a  new  gotten  uji  in  such  splendid  style  and  ta.ste,  tliat  are  •  i  .i  n  ■  »  .•  i  «i.  ,  hereafter  may  be  appropriated  to  the  new  building  for  the 

field  of  labor  would  afford  him  larger  oiiportunities  such  an  ornament  to  the  cities  or  such  a  erwlit  to  asionisiiod  an  ner  riienas.  hhe  was  atris’ Boarding  School  at  Fekln,  for  which  we  have  been 


iqi,  and  Notice. — To  all  Auxiliary  Societies,  Mission  Bands,  and  th6y  RFC  Offsrill^  tUrOU^llOllt  3.11 

call  wnks  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  Women’s  Board  of  For-  . 

ea  ivvas  ^ew  York :  theiT  departments- 

rmly  and  By  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for  _ 

sf  imr  the  *'**®  Chleng  Mai  Hospital,  our  proporUon  of  the  fund  Is  all 

-  II  g  me  raiged,  and  a  balance  over.  If  more  should  bo  needed.  Wo  DRY  GOODS  BOUGHT  OF  US  (WHICH  WILL  BE 

romarka-  would  therefore  ask  that  any  money  given  for  that  purpose 

hereafter  may  be  appropriated  to  the  new  building  for  the  SOLD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  CITY),  WILL 

hhe  was  (juig-  Boarding  School  at  Pekin,  for  which  we  have  been  „„  foRVVARDI  I)  TO  ANV  ACCESSIBLE  POINT  in  THE 
. . 1  1 _  ...koH  .onoik  Mrs.  C.  P.  HARTT,  Treasurer,  tok'vauiu.o  lu  aim  Aeei'.snini.r.  in/. 


fiavo  rfetr nl^  gl^  l^rr^si-'ornlence  invited^  E-  STANTON.  Principal,  Norton.  Mass. 

A.  H.  SHUNK,  Supt.,  940  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

-  ADELBEKT  COLLEGE 

of  Western  Reserve  ITniversltY, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  11th.  Entrance  Examlna- 

Ev  nTimTTIIfn  /)  CIO  Uons,  sept.  9th  ana  lum.  Address,  CARROLL  CUTLKR,  Pres- 

.  u.  lltiNNlNu  &  uU. 

■  61^  «*■*■**  Western  Reserve  .Academy, 

At  Hudson,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
MlJCf’EMNORM  TO  Hobart.  Both  ihese  academies  are  pre])aratury  to  the 

'  '  College. 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO.,  "IraxTcOLLEGE  FOB  TOUNG  LADES. 

(RETAILI  aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

^  Full  Collegiate  Course  of  Study.  Su|>erlor  facilities 

_ _ *.  At,-  for  Music  and  ART.  Ixicatlon  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 

aTB  CiOSinC  out  iHC  r6m31llQ6r  OI  HealUifulness.  Session  begins  Se|>temper  10, 18N4.  Send 
,  .  _  1  fbi:  catalogue.  E.  S.  FRISBKE,  O.D.,  President. 

their  Summer  stock  at  large  reduc-  - - 

tions,  and  invite  purchasers  to  ex-  Western  Reserve  Academy, 

^  .  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

amine  the  unprecedented  bargains  under  the  direction  or 

,1  „  Ai _ 1,«„A  „11  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

they  are  offering  throughout  all  of  Cleveland. 

their  department  B.  HOBABT,  Principal. 


E.  J.  DEII16  k  CO. 


MlJCflEBBNORM  TO 

A.  T.  STEWAKT  &  CO., 

(retail) 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 


of  growth  and  study,  Mr.  Lake  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  tlie  people  who  build  tliere.  To  Mr.  Hies’ untiring  pleased  witli  all  she  had  seen.  It  surpassed  lier  asked  to  raise  $2000. _ Mrs.  C.  P.  HARTT,  Treasurer. 

go,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  his“cu-  energy  this  beautiful  strueture  owes  its  erection,  expectations,  and  in  plans  and  hopes  slie  was  as  the  Ainmni  of  the  Western  Theolocirai 

tire  chuieh  and  congregation  that  he  should  le-  and  tlie  most  of  the  funds  have  been  raised  from  entluisia-stic  as  a  girl.  And  then,  as  with  warm  in-  Seminary.— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

main  with  them.  Their  best  wishes  and  prayers  parties  outside  this  place  to  pay  for  it.  A  small  ,  .  i  +  n  i  »  .t  i  Western  Theological  Seminary,  a  detailed  descriptive  and 

for  his  future  success  aud  prosperity,  follow  him.  sum  is  yet  needed  to  fully  equip  it,  and  then  it  will  uu^est  and  sympairiy  she  talked  of  the  dear  old  Biographical  Catalogue  is  to  bo  prepared  from  the  begln- 

He  is  at  present,  with  hls  family,  al  liis  liomo  in  be  a  free  gift  to  Poplar  Bluff,  and  a  structure  of  chureli,  of  the  workers  whom  we  botli  had  known,  Cemmitteo  in  this  work  will  you  not 

Plea-^ut  Mount,  Pa.,  where  he  expects  to  spend  which  every  resident  may  well  feel  proud.  On  and  the  plans  and  prospects  here,  it  was  not  Md’'8emrto 'rcv!'^ 8*  j!^M.  &aon, ’cmmtauqua^  N?Y!,^mitii 
the  bummer.  Sunday  next  this  chureli  will  lie  dedicated,  when  it  ibni  tlio  liniir«  ,rli<lo<l  nntt  8®l**-  afterthat  date  Franklin,  Pa. ; 

Livonia. _ The  first  Salibath  of  the  month  was  a  is  hojied  the  good  men  and  women  of  lliis  vicinity  ‘  ,  "  .  .  i.  Full  name  without  abbreviation.  2.  Date  ami  place  of 

day  of  unusual  intere.st  to  this  cliureh,  of  vvhiclithe  "ill  think  seriously  oyer  this  matter,  and  join  in  Her  son-in-law  Itenel  Nims  had  become  intiTcst-  SoKrtel,?ana 

Bev.  W.  H.  Millham  has  been  tlie  highly  esteemetl  contributing  every  dollar  tliat  is  yet  needed  before  cd  in  Uosmopolis,  a  town  situated  just  vvlierethe  Date  of  licensure  and  Presbytery.  7.  Date  of  ordination 


united  STATES 


rii  iMv  i/'cPBstniP  POINT  in  the  Thorough  preparation  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso- 
ro  ANV  ACCESSIBLE  PGis  IN  iME  jmely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  With  the  moBt 
I'llEE  OF  AI.L  MAIL  OR  EXPRIvSS  relined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  HOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


pastor  thirteen  years.  Six  were  added  to  tlie  mem¬ 
bership,  three  on  confession  and  thrive  by  letter. 
This  pastorate  is  now  tlie  longest  in  tlie  historj-  of 
the  cliureh,  and  ranks  flftli  in  Rochester  Presbile- 


triumph 


ry.  The  pastor  preached  an  anniversary  sermon  cause  of  Uliristianity.  (^ajiitalisis  are  taking  an 
from  Psalms  xc.  16, 17.  “God’s work ostoblisheil,”  interest  in  this  place.  Immigration  is  drifting  this  | 
was  the  subject  prc*8ented.  He  argued  tliat,  as  a  "‘Ry«  niid  all  tliut  is  necessary  for  tliis  city  to  in 
rule,  a  long  pastorate  is  best  calculated  to  secure  ‘‘ri'B-se  in  prosperity  is  to  do  its  part  in  weleomiiiA 
the  highest  and  most  itermanciit  good  of  the  church  n-ntl  encouraging  pwiple  to  locate  liore,  and  guaran 


kiuii.  mi.  iiiMiio  |  ank.  j  iiamo  Without  abbreviation.  2.  Date  and  place  of 

Her  son-in-law  Itenel  Nims  had  become  interest-  hirth.  3.  colleges  and  date  of  graduation.  4.  Employment, 
.  .  ..  .  1  .  .  .  ..  If  any,  after  graduation.  6.  Seminaries,  and  dates  of  study. 

[  in  OosiiiopollS,  a  town  situated  just  whore  the  r>.  Date  of  Ucensuro  and  Presbytery.  7.  Date  of  ordination 
lehalis  opens  into  the  broad  liurlior.  In  cverv  and  Presbytery.  8.  Date  of  marriage,  and  name  of  bride. 

^  9.  Helds  of  labf)r,  with  dates.  10.  Aca<lenile  titles,  with 

ly  it  promises  to  become  a  town  of  considerable  date  and  college,  n.  nf>okH  published.  12.  Present  post- 

ze  and  prominenee.  Its  location  for  commerce,  ''''  f’’*®"'*®) 


ORDERS  BY  VlAIl,  FOR  GOODS  OR  SA.MPL1«  SHALL 

HAVE  »«^KK..L  Arr..i.o».  DmiVERSlTV. 

^  ^  <’4>IJ.Kt!E  offers  three  Courses.  ACADE.1IT,  Classical 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets.  s;urse'?onouKd"peJ^^^^ 

Rev.  D.  S.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  I.Ako  Forest,  Ill.,  President. 

_  .  ,  _  _  .  -  _  _  _ _ _ J-il/AVKRACK  (New  YORK)  COLl/EOE  AND  HUDSON 

I  RIVER  INSTITUTE.  $220  a  year.  Fits  ter  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 
V*  M  I  sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

I  II  y  ^  II  ^  I  I  ||»  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

IILlU  Ct  Dnil  I  Ulll  1  CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

GJiAMMiLR  SCHOOL, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^ 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares f  or  Oo 
■■■  Ml  ■  M|  I  ■■■I  lego  and  business.  Successful.  Opens  Sept.  4.  For  fa 

LiriA  ClnAVrA  DIATAH  UfAI^A  information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  best,  A.M.,  Prln 

rlllB  tlBCirO'riaiBOWarB  - 

,  . .  ,  Thfl  WestBrn  Theological  Sominary 

(Pormerly  at  686  Broadway)  a  t  t  u.riTni.Zr-o-  •ba  ^ 

AT  ALLZOSEITT,  FA. 

iiivii’  iiFMnvFii  T<i  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th.  A  post-graduate  Course. 

iiAvr.  K/i.n  Instruction  in  Elocution  continued  through  the  Course. 

For  catalogue,  apply  to  Pro!.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Westent 
TTlWTT^\’Wr  C/^TT  A  V*  Theological  seminary,  Rldgo  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Of  0fa|,U  HAC’KETTSTOWN  institute^ 

Young  Men’s  College  Preparatory.  Ladles’ College.  Amplest 
IV KW  YORK.  I  facilities  In  Music,  Art,  Commercial  aud  Scientific  Courses. 

Finest  building  of  Its  class.  Catalogue  free.  Rev.  GEO.  H. 
_ _ _ -  WHITNEY.  D.D.,  President,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

DD 1111711  DD  71T11PD  C  fi.  Pfl  ■  WOUGHTON  SE.5UNARY,  CLINTON,  N.  En- 

nlf.llwvll  nllill  1  flulIiD  Ol  UU..  mm.  largod  with  complete  modem  improvements.  Advan- 

UJLVV  If  IV  VP  tages  unsurpassed.  A.  O.  BENEDICT. 

iift  Wall  KlrCCt.  New  York.  Peelisklll  (N.  Y.J  Military  Academy,  For  circulars, 

_ ,  _ Col,  o.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Bdy  and  Seu,  of  Exchange  -YASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Ia.suE  Commercial  and  Ih.wki.uers 

Sni  available  i„  all  part.s  of  the  „  POHOH^lE,  K.  Y. 

’  rp  ,  G’  -  .  A  full  college  course  for  women,  with  special  and 

WOrlu.  iVlAKE  i ELI'.GllAI’HIC  illANS-  paratory  courses,  and  courses  of  Music  and  Art.  Ten 
FER.S  OF  Money  TO  AND  from  KuROPE.  professors  and  twenty-two  teachers.  Library,  Observatory. 
-Z  ...  ...  -Li^, Laboratory,  Museum,  and  Scientific  ooHecUons,  with  every 

Make  COIXiECTIONS  in  all  POKLIGN  facility  for  a  complete  liberal  education. 


RYK  HKVIINAKY,  rye,  KEYY  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


hotli  from  the  ocean  and  inland,  is  better  than  tliat 

,—  .11  11..  .  ....  The  General  Assembly  Minutes.— Persons  desirous 

ot  Portland;  and  wlien  the  vast  resources  ol  this  .  .  ,  .  ..  .Z  ,  .  .ou.  •  ...  i 

of  obtaining  copies  of  tbo  Minutes  of  1884,  bound  In  cloth, 
vallej  shall  begin  to  lie  developed,  it  must  rise  to  adll  please  corresi  ond  immediately  with  the  Stated  Clerk, 
considerable  importance.  It  was  to  tilis  place,  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price,  Fifty 


way,  and  all  tiiut  is  neeessarv  for  tliis  eity  to  in-  .  i  ii’i„  :  .  i  i  ,  ...  "... 

crease  in  prosperity  is  to  do  its  part  in  welcoming  si*®!*  begin  to  lie  developed,  it  must  rise  to 


and  community.  While  there  may  be  obstacles  to  teeing  them  protection  and  tlie  coiiifoi-ts  of  life  as  wliich  she  liad  tluniglit  so 
building  up  a  strong  church  numerically  in  a  rural  the.V  have  lieen  enjoyetl  in  older  places.”  Jjpj.  f-imiiy  were  soon  to  co 


REED  &  BARTON, 


building  up  a  strong  church  numerically  in  a  rural 
town — such  as  removals,  esjieeially  of  the  young 
men,  to  the  West  and  into  the  cities,  which  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  a  pastor — yet  it  is  encouraging  to 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 


wliich  she  liad  tluniglit  so  mucli,  and  to  which  all 
her  family  were  soon  to  come,  that  slie  liad  turned 
her  face,  and  wliere  slie  eagerly  hopoti  soon  to 


Cents  In  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Minutes  bound  In 
jiaper,  viz:  One  Dollar. 


A  Widow  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  wishes  to  sell  a 
complete  set  of  the  “  Princeton  Review,’’  liound,  together 


MANtTFACTUREUH  OF 


Dr.  R.  L.  D.aiiney  is  rejiortod  as  being  unwilling  rest.  Siie  stayed  at  Moiitesano  until  a  liome  could  with  n  number  of  valuable  theological  books.  Address 


know  that  if  these  young  people  are  grounded  in  ^  tlioology  at  prepared  and  the  Winter  rains  should  be  past. 


the  leith,  and  have  their  lives  eonsecraUHl  to  God,  „  <  i  i  wliile  there  seemed  to  enjoy  better  healtli  than 

when  they  leave  the  mother  church  they  carrv  Olive  Hill. — Dr.  Guerrant  closed  a  week  s  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  t  i  .. 

with  them  wherever  they  go  their  Christian  influ-  meeting  in  this  little  Kentucky  mountain  church  enjoyed  for  years.  In  due  time  prepara- 

ence,  and  thus  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  established  the  last  week  of  June  with  tliirty-four  additions,  tions  were  eompletod,  and  she  was  tak(«i  down  the 

in  other  places,  if  not  just  here.  This  was  illus-  nearly  all  on  profession  of  faith.  He  organized  river  to  her  home.  I  saw  her  the  evening  of  her 

trated  by  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty  this  church  two  years  ago.  When  he  went  there,  , 


W.  A.  PLATT,  23  Paik  Row,  New  York. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


(Formerly  at  686  Broa&’i^ay) 


I  saw  her  the  evening  of  her  I’RE.SBITEIIIAS  BO.VRD  OF  PUBLICATION 


lish  Thou  it.”  During  this  pastorate  there  have  made  it  some  $’270,  the  largest  ever  i>aid  in  this 
been  added  to  the  church  160,  of  whom  120  united  country.  Few  of  their  preachers  here  ever  receive 


on  confession,  124  funerals  have  been  attended,  and  any,  as  they  generally  follow  other  occupations.  What  a  tower  of  strength  Mrs.  Ashmun  will  be  to  “idresseuto 

116  persons  united  in  marriage.  Nothing  has  oc-  If  the  Presbyterians  lu  Kentucky,  who  have  given  ^g,  she  was  iust  the  mother  whom  we  newteH  in  Rev.  wn 

ourrS  to  disturb  the  prevailing  harmonjt  a  good  so  liberally  to  sustain  this  evangelistic  work  in  the  "hom  we  needed  in 

degree  of  religious  activity  has  been  nianlfesUnl  in  mountains,  could  see  this  chureli,  they  w’ould  Israel  to  look  up  to  and  love.  The  second  day 

the  church  and  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  coiivic-  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  being  perniilteil  to  after,  I  learned  that  she  was  not  well,  was  threaten- 

tion  is  universal  in  the  congregation  that  they  have  assist  in  such  a  work.  And  this  is  only  one  of  ed  with  lung  fever.  She  was  sick  a  little  more  i 

”™"“-  EEFOEMED.  .b.n .  w»E  H«r  .;,Mt  awa,- ..  the  == 

PENNSYLVANIA  *>*  Example.-Ecv.  John  B.  Thompson,  pastor  ^*1 »'  “"J  spreail  o'or  Cosmoimlls.  a  , 

-  .  , /lu  1,  /  r  #  U  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  church  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  During  her  sickness  she  .suffered  much,  but  she  ml 

^TON.— The  Brainerd  Church  of  ^tonshow-  has  resigned  to  go  to  Berkeley,  where  the  congre-  never  cea.sed  being  the  same  patient  thouirhtful  kli 

ed  its  appreciation  of  its  pastor  (Rev.  A.  R.  Steven-  gation  is  poor,  and  the  seating  accommoilations  •  .  ..  „  e-,  ,  ^  j  u  ’ 

son)  by  pr^enting  him  with  a  purse  of  $300  pre-  jegg  than  150.  In  his  letter  (if  resignation,  Mr.  mother.  Her  children  and  her  grandchil-  ^ 

vious  to  his  vacation.  Thompson  says  the  Catskill  church  is  prosperous  dren  gathercHl  about  her.  She  had  a  loving,  hope- 

The  Presbytery  of  Clarion  met  in  the  Church  spiritually  and  financially,  while  the  Berkelev  ful  word  for  each,  and  she  committed  them  all  to 
of  Reynol^ville  June ’241.11.  Mr.  Zecharia  B.Tay-  church  appals  to  him  to  .ieny  the  “  enjoym.qils  the  care  of  a  tender  Providence.  She  spoke  par¬ 
lor  was  ordained  and  installed  in  ReynoldsvTlle.  of  luxuries  which  the  pastorate  of  the  Catskill  ,  »  ,  it  ..  iu  a  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  ^rton  was  ordained  as  an  evange-  church  <*onfers.  The  Catskill  people  have  just  fleelRriy  e*  ‘  van,  the  absent  one.  Patient,  re¬ 
list,  and  afterwards  disniiss(Kl  to  the  Pr<»byter3'  of  completed  refurnishing  the  parsonage,  and  have  signed,  full  of  faith,  she  passed  away  from  earth. 


who  first  united  with  this  church  under  the  present  there  were  only  two  Presbyterians  in  some  fifteen  looking  so  bright,  interestecl,  and  happy,  ^  3*T  UNION  SQ,U.A.R£9 

pastor,  mostly  j-oung  people,  only  nine  now  remain:  miles  of  the  place.  Now  there  are  nearly  a  bun-  a*’  usual,  mj  two-m.nute  call  was  greatly  orRanizing  new  Sabbotu-schobis  m  .lestitute  places,  , 

yet  of  the  twenty-one  who  went  away,  two  are  now  dred ;  and  they  have  built  a  comfortable  liouse  of  lengthened,  for  our  talk  wa.s  about  the  church  and  strenstheninir  cxistinR  ones  - and  is  making  grants  of  INKYy  YORK. 

preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  West,  one  is  the  Prin-  worship-the  first  and  only  one  there-vyhich  is  which  was  soon  to  be  formed  there,  of  those  who  the  Board’s  nni.iications  to  needv’sabbath-schoois.  pastors.  _ _ _ 

cipal  of  a  good  Christian  Academy,  and  others  arc  crowded  regularly.  Their  Sabbath  school  iiuni-  i  i  i *  i  *  4.  i  i  r  n  1  .  x  i  /«  .  «  4..  v  ««  1  - - 

heads  of  Christian  families.  Whatever  changes.  Iters  sixty-six,  and  is  equal  to  any  in  the  Blue  w®®!'! ''e  its  «r.st  members,  etc.  She  told  me  fully  and  missionartesiHonGe and  Foreign), and  to 001111711  DDOTUrOC  fi. 

therefore,  occur  in  the  community,  whether  those  Grass.  Mr.  D.  C.  Kline  is  the  efficient  supfTintend-  of  her  family  (all  of  whom  were  now  there  except  ^applicants,  contributions  to  the  Board  s  Missionary  UUIJWM  Kn.U  |  Hrill.n  ^  vUm 

gathered  into  the  church  go  or  stay,  no  prayer  is  ent.  For  six  months  pa.st  Rev.  L.  E.  Scott  has  "  Van,”  and  that  he  was  expected  soon  with  his  *®r  ttese  uses,  are  solicited  from  itencvo  en  n  - 

more  fitting  than  “  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  been  serving  this  ehureb  acceptably.  June  '29th  familvi  for  what  she  nraved  and  honed  in  reirard  Sabbatb-scboois, and  cburcbes.  and  should  bo  sent  YVqll  SlrPPt  NPW  York 

hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  estab-  they  renewed  their  subscription  to  his  salary  and  sue  praved  and  hoped  in  regard  to S.  d.  Powel,  Treasurer  of  tbe  Board.  All  communlca-  J.I  Wall  MPeei,  lOFh. 

.  ...  -  ...  .....  to  tliem  all.  tions  relating  to  tbe  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and  u’ 

Wlien  I  went  away  it  was  with  the  thought,  especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be  Buy  and  Sell  BiiJii  of  fc/XCUANGE 

What  a  tower  of  strength  Mrs.  Ashmun  will  be  to  *<idres8euto  T«STTE  COMMERCIAL  AND  TraVK[.UERS’ 

us !  She  w„,  iu,t  the  mother  ehom  we  nedeS  In  Cl03)I-re.  available  ill  all  part.S  of  the 

r rrlrZVZ'r  rwen  = - - - ■  world,  make  Tklkgua.>h.c  Teans- 


tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 


Wlien  I  went  away  it  was  with  the  thought,  1  especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 


Rev.  william  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PmBdntfig  yptCteg. 

JAM^CS 


have  REMOVFJ)  TO 


Make  Coixections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


May.  Another  (NmimitUte  was  appointed  to  or-  he  had  attended  worship  since  his  prostration  bv 
ganize  a  church  in  Punxsutawney.  Presbyterj-  sickness. 

adjourned  to  meet  in  New  Rehoboth  on  Sept.  23d.  EPISCOPAL. 

Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  John  Hemphill  of  the  Ninth  Congke.ss.— The  subjects  for  discus- 


Everv-  eye  was  wet,  for  we  all  liad  lost  a  d<'ar 
friend. 

Once  during  lier  sickr.i’ss  at  her  request  liad  she 


Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  John  Hempliili  or  the  Ninth  Congke.ss.— The  subjects  for  discus-  ,  •  >  ...  Vu  V  V 

the  West  Arch-street  Church  has  gone  to  San  sion  at  the  Ninth  Congre.ss  of  the  Episcoi>al  Church  earned  to  the  window  overlooking  the  broad,  j 

Francisco  to  visit  hi-s  old  charge  there.  in  the  Unitini  States,  to  b(*  iield  in  Detroit  Oct.  7th  pc^aceful  river  :  beyond  were  tlie  tall,  graceful  forms 

Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Pres-  next,  will  be  ‘Authority  and  Conscience,’  ‘The  Ca-  of  fir  and  spruce,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow- ' 
bytery  of  Northumberlantl,  pastor  of  the  church  thedAl  System  in  America,’  ‘  Moral  Education  in  capped  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier.  She  lookwi  long 
in  Miffilnhurg,  Pa.,  and  stattHi  supply  of  the  church  Puldic  Schools,’ ‘  The  Coiife.<sional,’ ‘  Is  our  Civ iii-  ,  . t-..™  n  ’  „ 

in  New  Berlin,  duHl  June  24th,  in  the  seventy-ninth  zation  Just  to  Workingmen?’  ’Agnosticism,’  and  lovinglv  forth.  Even  then  the  canva.s  wa.s  I 

year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  ‘The  Mission  and  Evangelistic  Preaching.’  Bishop  stretched  for  the  picture  she  was  to  paint.  Death 
Grier,  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Northumberland  Harris  of  Michigan  will  preside.  for  her  had  no  more  terrors  than  that  beautiful, 


REarOnI 


Ihe  BEST  COMPOUND 

-  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

lada'rarjrthing  else.  Id  Hard  or  Soft  V/os 
tor,  without  danger  to  fiibrio  or  bands. 

Sanaa  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaa- 
lagly,  and  h  of  great  value  ib  bonsekeeiiera. 
■old  by  aQ  Orooera — but  aee  that  rile  Counter- 
fblto  ara  not  urged  upon  you.  PE.ARLl.TB 
la  tba  only  aafe  article,  and  always  beats 
IhaaaMaaf  JAMXS  PYLB.  New  Yorb. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Maaa. 

Family  and  Day  School.  Full  (xirps  of  Teachers  and  Lec¬ 
turers.  The  Thlrty-flrst  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Oct.  1, 
1884.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rov.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A. M.,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

OUGHKEBPSIE  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute. 

Numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studios,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 


8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President, 

GLENDALE 

FEMALK  COLLEOE. 

Thlrty-flrst  year  begins  September  16.  Beet  tocllltlee  la 
one  complete  and  thorough  Ckiurse — English,  Scientific,  and 
CloMical.  Superior  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Address 
Rew.  L.  D.  POTTBR,  D.D.,  Glendale,  O. 


Oberlln 


DCTTC  military  academy,  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  WUUI  llll 

otllu  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village;  very  healthy.  u-orlv  1  sno 

Xfi.h  vetr  hertes  Sent.  10.  Prenares  bovs  for  relieve  or  Winter  tera,  Janu^ 


COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
the  very  best  educational  advantages  at 
the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  In  all  Acad¬ 
emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  stii- 


46th  year  begins  Sept.  10.  Prepares  boys  for  college  or 
business.  For  particulars  send  for  catalogue. 


2, 1884;  Spring  term,  April  1 ;  Fall  term.  Sept.  16.  For  full 
information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

DCMLICVI  IIAkllA  military  ORERLIN  conservatory  of  music.— under  the  Ool- 

rCIblvO  I  L  W  AImIA  ARADEMT.  lego  management.  Flrst-claes  InstnicUon  .. 

CHE.STER.  23d  year  ojiens  September  10.  A  Milltury  In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Piano,  Organ,  fIL  amIIm 
College.  Departments  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Strlngo/l  Instruments,  Ac.  (Hass  or  prl-  ID|||]r |l|l 
Classics,  and  English.  vate  lessons  aa  preferre<l.  For  catalogue,  IJI|n|  II II 

Apply  to  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  President.  address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  DlrecU.r.  ■■■■ 

uirsik  s^U  ftibl  f  CRAWFIIRDSVILLE,  IND.  Ehccellent  advantages  for  Classical,  Scientific 

fl  \2vrIjljFi\Yti5  and  Preporotory  education.  The  Museum  of  Natifral  History  completed,  with 

lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  large  Illustrative  cxjUccttons.  Libraries  43,000  Vols.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Term  begins  Sept.  10th.  Second  term  Jan.  7th,  188.5.  Third  term  March  30tb.  For  catalc^ues  address 

JOSEPH  P.  TUTTLE,  President. 


vate  lessons  aa  preferreil.  For  catalogue, 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director. 


Oberlin 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PURITANISM. 

An  AddiMi  of  Prat  Chu-les  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  at  Airedale 
College,  England. 

[From  the  Bradford  Obserrer  of  June  90tb.] 

The  annual  meeting  of  Airedale  College  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  18th,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  presid¬ 
ing,  when  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  students.  Among  the  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  and  interested  in  the  College  who 
were  present,  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Fairbairn, 
Principal  of  the  College ;  Campbell,  Duff,  Con- 
der,  and  Strauss ;  Profs.  W.  C.  Shearer,  S.  Good- 
all,  S.  Dyson,  J.  G.  Miall,  D.  Jones,  A.  Gal¬ 
braith,  J.  R.  Bailey,  B.  Dale,  E.  A.  Lawrence, 
H.  Sturt,  J.  B.  Robertson,  A.  Holborn,  A.  B. 
Morris,  T.  Hatton,  W.  Manning,  J.  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  F.  Hall,  E.  Aston,  R.  Crookall,  J.  R.  Wol- 
stenholme,  G.  S.  Briggs,  M.  Stanley,  R.  G. 
Harbutt,  A.  Lee,  and  J.  Browne,  and  Messrs. 
John  Hutton,  Edward  Crossley,  James  Wales, 
W.  E.  Glyde,  William  Byles,  T.  W.  Burnley, 
J.  Armitage,  Dr.  Dobie,  William  Anderton,  J. 
Oates,  and  J.  A.  Clapham. 

After  an  introduction  by  Princiiml  Fairbairn, 
from  which  we  make  a  brief  extract  on  our 
editorial  page.  Professor  Briggs  delivered  an 
address  on  “The  Principles  of  Puritanism.” 
Having  prefaced  his  remarks  by  an  allusion  to 
his  old  friendship  with  the  Principal  of  the 
College,  Dr.  Briggs  said  that  Puritanism  was 
the  groat  religious  force  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  most  powerful  influence  in  British 
thought  and  life  since  the  Reformation.  He 
drew  a  rapid  and  vigorous  sketch  of  the  part 
played  by  Puritanism  in  British  history,  and 
went  on  to  say  it  was  true  that  Puritanism  gave 
birth  to  a  large  number  of  conflicting  sects, 
which  waged  an  unrelenting  warfare  with  each 
other.  But  out  of  the  vast  complexity,  the 
marvellous  variety  of  Puritanism,  the  stately 
structure  of  British  and  American  Christianity 
had  been  rising  in  higher  and  grander  stages. 
The  unifying  principle  of  Puritanism  had  prov¬ 
ed  the  most  potent  force  in  Anglo-Saxon  histo¬ 
ry,  working  through  many  generations  of  con¬ 
flict,  changing  intolerance  into  toleration,  and 
checking  separation  by  comprehension.  It 
aimed  at  organic  unity,  a  unity  not  of  uni¬ 
formity  or  conformity,  but  a  unity  in  variety, 
a  unity  such  as  we  found  in  all  the  great  works 
of  God,  a  unity  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  progress, 
a  unity  which  was  the  organizing  force  of  a 
vast  and  complex  organization,  which  would 
come  to  manifestation  in  time  in  the  apex  of  a 
pyramid  which  would  embrace  all  the  phases 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  This  organic  prin" 
ciple  of  Puritanism  was  embedded  in  the  great 
Puritan  symbol,  the  Westminster  Confession. 
It  was  this :  “  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con¬ 
science,  and  hath  made  it  free  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  commandments  of  men  which  are  in 
anything  contrary  to  His  Word,  or  beside  it  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worship,  so  that  to  believe 
such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  commandments 
out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  requiring  an  implicit  faith 
and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also.” 
This  principle  of  Puritanism  was  a  growth  of 
centuries,  and  it  had  to  be  wrought  into  the 
life  and  exi'>erience  of  the  British  people.  This 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  conflict  and 
suffering  unto  death.  Puritanism  had  in  it  a 
principle  of  reform,  which  was  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
On  this  account  it  was  doomed  to  martyrdom 
for  a  series  of  generations,  in  order  that  by 
prolonged  suffering  for  Christ  and  His  truth 
the  Puritans  might  become  the  more  profound¬ 
ly  dependent  uiK>n  God,  the  more  resolute  and 
athletic  in  the  centuries  of  conflict  before 
them.  For  it  was  the  destiny  of  Puritanism  to 
bear  the  banner  of  evangelical  progress  to 
loftier  heights  long  after  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Continent  had  become  stereotyi>ed  in  vari¬ 
ed  forms  of  scholasticism. 

The  British  Reformation  early  divided  itself 
into  two  antagonistic  parties— the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  or  conservative  party,  and  the  ix)pular  or 
the  progressive  party.  The  one  would  keep  as 
near  to  Rome  as  possible;  the  other  sought 
close  conformity  with  the  Reformed  churches 
of  the  Continent  and  a  complete  reformation. 
The  Puritan  party  secured  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  The  Prelatical  rallied  around  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  took 
their  jwsition  among  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sions.  The  Prayer  Book  retained  not  a  few  of 
the  forms  of  Papacy.  This  double  and  incon¬ 
sistent  standard  became  the  bane  of  the  Chnrcli 
of  England. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  assumed  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  Puritanism  in  the  statement  in 
the  sixth  article — “  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  what¬ 
ever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  rc(iuired  of  any  man  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  rcciuisite  or  neces.sary  for  salvation.” 
But  this  principle  was  outraged  and  violated 
by  the  Prelatical  i>arty  at  every  stage  of  the 
conflict.  The  Prayer  Book  did  require,  in  the 
Prelatical  demand  for  uniformity,  a  large 
number  of  things  which  avowedly  were  not 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  which  could  not 
be  deduced  from  Scripture.  The  Puritans 
took  their  stand  on  the  sixth  article,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Romish  and  unscriptural 
things  should  be  removed  from  the  Prayer 
Book.  Bishops  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Hooper, 
Farrar,  an<l  many  others,  Puritan  ministers 
and  laymen,  followed  Tyndal  in  martyrdom, 
but  the  bloo<l  of  these  martyrs  became  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  The  exiled  Puritans  went 
to  Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Calvin. 
They  returned  under  Elizabeth  a  new  gen¬ 
eration,  to  renew  the  struggle  with  fresh  vigor. 
And  then  the  Puritan  conflict  became  intense. 
The  Puritans,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not 
put  to  death  under  Elizabeth  by  fire  and 
sword,  but  they  were  deprived,  fined,  impris¬ 
oned,  exiled,  and  abused  in  a  fashion  that  was 
worse  than  death.  But  all  this  iwrsecution 
could  not  accomplish  its  puri>ose.  Noncon¬ 
formity  increased,  and  the  nation  became 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  Prelates 
(applause). 

It  was  imiKUtant  that  we  should  carefully 
note  the  application  of  the  Puritan  i>rlnciple 
to  the  conformity  that  the  Romanized  Prelates 
strove  to  force  uiK)n  them,  for  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  a  noble  line  of  Puritan 
Prelates  continued  to  protect  and  encourage 
Puritanism  as  much  as  iK)ssible.  Puritanism 
adopted  the  three  great  prinoii>les  of  the  Ihd- 
ormation— (1)  justification  by  faith  alone,  (2) 
salvation  by  grace  alone,  (3)  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  alone.  These  three  princi¬ 
ples,  while  held  by  all  branches  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  were  differently  emphasized  by  the 
different  Churches.  The  Lutheran  Reforma¬ 
tion  emphasized  justification  by  faith  alone, 
as  against  justification  by  works  of  ourselves 
or  others.  The  Swiss  Reformation  adopted 
this  same  principle,  only  its  promoters  did  not 
lay  so  much  stress  uix)n  it  as  they  did  upon 
the  second  principle,  salvation  by  grace  alone. 
This  brought  about  a  difference  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Sw'iss  in  the  article  of  faith. 
Luther  made  assurance  of  faith  the  essence  of 
faith,  but  Calvin  distinguished  between  simple 
justifying  faith  and  the  assurance  of  faith, 
which  is  the  result  of  growth  in  grace.  The 


Lutherans  were  ever  afraid  of  the  doctrine  of 
good  works,  lest  it  should  undermine  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  only;  but  the 
Calvinists  insisted  upon  evangelical  obedience 
in  connection  with  their  doctrine  of  growth  in 
faith.  The  Puritans  agreed  with  the  Calvinists 
here,  only  they  improved  the  doctrine  of  good 
works  in  relation  to  repentance  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  They  urged  that  simple  justifying  faith 
should  grow  to  the  attainment  of  infallible 
assurance  of  salvation,  and  that  it  should  be 
associated  with  repentance  unto  life,  which 
was  not  a  mere  turning  away  from  sin,  but  an 
appropriation  of  holiness,  and  so  justification 
passed  over  into  sanctification.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Westminster  Standards  on  these 
doctrines  transcended  anything  produced  in 
the  other  Reformed  symbols.  They  presented 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  flow  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  a  grand  ideal  from  which  later  Puritanism 
had  sadly  declined,  owing  to  the  evil  influence 
of  a  foreign  scholasticism  imported  into  it. 

The  ethical  element  was  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  elements  of  Puritanism  (hear,  hear). 
The  Puritans  were  not  content  with  the  passive 
attitude  of  simple  faith.  They  assumed  the 
active  attitude  of  working  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion,  rooted  in  faith.  The  ethical  battle  of 
Puritanism  was  fought  about  the  Sabbath  as  a 
centre.  This  was  forced  by  the  “  Book  of 
Sports.”  It  seemed  incredible  that  Christian 
prelates  should  have  endorsed  such  a  book, 
and  encouraged  the  violation  of  the  Lord’s 
day  in  the  way  they  did.  The  Puritan  i>astors 
preferred  the  law  of  their  Heavenly  King  to 
the  book  of  their  earthly  monarch.  Rather 
than  transgress  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
they  gave  up  their  livings  and  suffered  fines 
and  imprisonment.  The  Sabbath  was  the  cit¬ 
adel  of  Puritan  ethics.  It  was  due  to  Puritan¬ 
ism  alone  that  Great  Britain  and  America  en¬ 
joyed  the  rest  and  peace  and  holy  worship  of 
the  Lord’s  day  (applause).  Any  one  who  took 
the  pains  to  study  the  Puritans  and  their  own 
writings,  would  soon  discover  that  the  grace  of 
God  to  them  was  an  intensely  practical  grace, 
a  grace  of  real  experience. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  Puritanism  was  in  the 
third  principle  of  the  Reformation,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Word  of  God  alone,  which  they  em¬ 
phasized  so  grandly  as  to  make  it  their  banner 
principle.  In  the  application  of  this  essential 
Christian  principle  issue  was  joined  at  first 
with  reference  to  ceremonies  in  the  article  of 
worship.  It  became  a  battle  over  the  Prayer 
Books.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Puritans  did  not  object  to  a  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  As  the  reformed  churches  of  the 
Continent  all  had  Prayer  Books,  so  Knox  in¬ 
troduced  one  into  Scotland.  The  Puritans  de¬ 
sired  to  purge  the  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
established  in  England.  There  were  indeed 
several  revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
battle  of  Puritanism  and  Prelacy,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  relative  influence  of  the  parties. 
The  ceremonies  objected  to  in  the  Prayer  Book 
were  the  Romish  ceremonies,  the  priestly  gar¬ 
ments,  the  bowing  at  the  altar  in  receiving  the 
Sacrament,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c.  The  reason  of  ob¬ 
jection  was  that  these  ceremonies  carried  with 
them  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  priesthood, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ma.ss,  and  vulgar  supersti¬ 
tions.  They  encouraged  secret  Papists,  crypto- 
Romanism  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  their 
original  design.  Every  effort  was  put  forth  to 
conciliate  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  and  induce 
the  priests  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Puritans  as  sincere  reformers  pro- 
te.sted  against  this  compromise  witli  Rome, 
and  were  certainly  the  real  Protestant  party. 

Feeling  that  they  could  not  compromise  them¬ 
selves  with  Roman  errors,  hundreds  of  them 
left  the  country.  Those  whom  old  England 
refused  were  welcomed  to  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Carolina. 
They  established  Puritanism  as  the  religious 
force  of  North  America.  They  planted  a  na¬ 
tion  which  was  now  and  always  had  been  and 
always  would  be  a  Puritan  nation,  where  Puri¬ 
tanism  had  from  the  beginning  a  free  develop¬ 
ment,  and  where  it  had  manifested  its  excel¬ 
lence  and  displayed  its  powers  (applause). 
The  Puritan  fathers  were  wise  and  true  in 
their  contention  against  the  ceremonies,  but 
tliey  entered  into  a  crusade  against  other 
things  that  were  not  only  harmless  but  tended 
to  edification.  In  recent  times  much  of  the 
fault  had  been  retrieved  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  much  still  needed  to  be  done. 
Here  was  the  weakness  of  the  great  Puritan 
bodies  of  our  day.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  Puritanism  that  should  prevent 
any  worship  of  God  in  forms  of  art,  wliether 
music,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architec¬ 
ture,  provided  these  were  mere  forms  to  give 
tlie  most  beautiful,  orderly,  or  grand  expres¬ 
sion  to  sincere  worshii»,  and  to  Common  Prayer 
(hear,  hear).  Puritanism  was  the  foe  to  all 
formalism  in  worship. 

The  next  stage  of  the  battle  was  about 
preaching  and  prophesying,  the  Puritan  prin¬ 
ciple  emphasizing  the  preaching  rather  than 
the  Sacraments  and  the  public  prayer.  By 
persecution  the  Puritans  were  constrained  to 
be  great  preachers,  and  they  enjoyed  the  gift 
and  learned  the  art  of  free  prayer.  Such  a 
band  of  i>reaching  and  praying  ministers  as 
gathered  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  Hence  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Anglican  and  Puritan  worship 
which  had  continued  until  the  present.  There 
was  a  liturgical  tendency  in  many  Puritan 
churches,  which  was  really  a  reaction.  Tlie 
Puritan  principle  was  a  principle  of  freedom  in 
worship.  It  would  work  powerfully  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  all  forms  of  divine  service.  It 
had  freedom  for  action.  It  was  without  bond¬ 
age  to  tradition.  It  was  unfettered  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law.  It  was  free  to  advance  and  seek 
earnestly  the  best  things.  It  would  in  the  end 
work  out  a  service  which  should  be  a  model  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  where  preaching  and 
praying  and  singing  and  Sacramental  observ¬ 
ance  would  have  their  proper  proportion  and 
harmonious  expression  in  holy  unity.  (Ap- 
1  (lau.se.) 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  asked.  Was  there 
to  l>e  a  m*w  and  l(etter  Church  of  the  twentieth 
century,  to  eml)race  the  be.st  of  all  the  older 
tdiurches,  or  wa.s  there  not  rather  to  be  tolera¬ 
tion  and  <-ompr<dicrjHion  (ui  a  grander  scale 
than  tin*  world  had  yet  witnesseil,  in  which  the 
assured  Word  and  will  of  God  woidd  l)e  the 
one  centnfof  iniity,and  human  oi>inions  about 
that  Word  would  range  tlicmselves  around  it  in 
infinite  variation  V  It  secuned  to  him  that  the 
Puritan  principl<>,  faithfully  maintained  and 
thoroughly  foll<»wed,  would  accomplish  that. 
The  three  prlnciidcs  of  Protestantism  rose  to  a 
higher  unity  in  Jesus  Chri.st,  in  the  religious 
princiide  of  vital  union  and  communion  with 
the  living  Saviour  as  the  only  source  of  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life;  for  the 
“faith  alone”  of  Protestantism  was  a  living 
faith,  which  entered  into  vital  union  with  God 
in  Christ ;  and  the  “  grace  alone  ”  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  was  an  effectual  grace,  that  entered  with 
prevenient  energy  the  soul  of  man  to  unite  him 
to  God  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  indissoluble  union ;  and  the  authority 
of  “the  Word  of  God  alone  ”  was  an  authority 
of  the  voice  of  God  in  the  Bible  to  the  soul  of 
man,  giving  infallible  assurance  in  all  matters 
essential  to  doctrine  and  life,  and  which  would 
assure  the  Church  in  all  those  things  which  it 


was  ready  to  appropriate  in  constructing  that 
which  is  better  than  temples  or  systems,  name¬ 
ly:  holy,  Christ-like  liv.es,  comprehended  in 
one  C!atholic  Church  (applause). 


“STRIKE,  BUT  HEAR  ME.” 

By  Edward  Webster,  aatbor  of  "  For  Conscience  Sake.* 

“  He  that  Is  slow  to  anger  Is  better  than  the  mighty,  and 
he  that  ruletb  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 

Upon  the  morning  after  the  scene  that  closed 
our  previous  chapter,  the  boy  awoke  fully  con¬ 
valescent.  His  nurse  greeted  him  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile,  and  stated  that  after  eating  a  little 
breakfast,  he  might  go  to  sleep  again  if  he  felt 
like  it;  but  he  said  no,  he  had  slept  enough. 
She  then  told  him  the  gentleman  who  brought 
him  there  proposed  that  as  soon  as  he  had  re¬ 
covered  sufficient  strength  to  be  removed,  he 
would  take  him  home  to  his  own  house. 

‘You  have  been  very  sick,’  she  said,  ‘and 
near  to  death,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
you  would  never  have  got  well  again.  You 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  all  he  has  done 
for  you.’ 

‘  I  am  grateful  to  him,  I  am  sure,  but  I  can¬ 
not  go.  Grandma  will  starve  without  my  help, 
and  I  would  not  leave  Jack  for  any  friend  alive. 
He  clung  to  me  when  no  one  else  would,  and 
the  old  lady— I  call  her  grandma— took  me  in 
and  fed  me  when  I  was  starving  in  the  street. 
The  poor  dog  clings  to  me  for  what  I  did  for 
him ;  do  you  think  I  am  more  ungrateful  than 
a  dog  ?  ’ 

‘Is  she  not  your  grandma  after  all?  We 
thought  you  had  seen  better  days,  and  had 
better  chances  than  she  could  give  you.  Tell 
me  all  about  it,  dear.  ’ 

‘  No,  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  She  is  all  the 
grandma  I  have  or  want,  and  to  help  her  in 
any  way  I  would  go  through  fire.’ 

‘  But  you  can  help  her  best  by  going  with 
him.  As  I  told  you  before,  he  has  found  her 
better  (juarters,  and  seen  to  all  her  wants. 
You  have  been  a  better  friend  to  her  than  you 
knew,  when  you  talked  about  her  in  your  de¬ 
lirious  dreams.  And  Jack  shall  not  be  seim- 
rated  from  you  either,  for  your  friend  will  take 
him  too.  He  is  a  skilful  architect,  and  has  a 
nice  office  down  town,  and  when  you  are  en¬ 
tirely  well,  he  will  employ  you  there ;  and  if 
you  are  honest  and  true,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
be,  all  your  days  of  want  and  darkness  will  be 
at  an  end.  Will  you  tell  me  now  the  story  of 
your  life?’ 

‘No;  I  told  you  that  before.  I  would  tear 
out  every  leaf  of  my  past  life  if  I  could,  and 
start  on  a  new  page,’ and  he  turned  his  face 
away  and  refused  to  speak  further. 

‘  You  are  an  extraordinary  boy.  God  grant 
you  may  be  saved  from  an  evil  or  an  aimless 
life.’ 

‘  We  shall  see,’  he  added,  and  that  was  all. 

The  nurse  and  friend  had  many  consulta¬ 
tions.  It  was  obvious  some  mystery  surround¬ 
ed  him,  for  he  had  a  remarkably  well  disci¬ 
plined  mind,  and  from  his  language  had  no 
doubt  been  reared  amid  the  refinements  of  a 
better  life  than  that  from  which  he  had  been 
rescued.  His  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and 
his  apt  quotations,  not  consonant  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  street,  convinced  them  that  he 
had  fallen,  or  been  thrust  down  by  crime  or 
misfortune  from  a  higher  plane.  That  there 
were  great  possibilities  for  good  or  evil  in  his 
case,  were  apiiarent  to  any  discriminating  eye. 
He  must  be  saved  at  all  events,  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at,  and  with  that  intent  the 
gentleman  had  decided  to  take  him  home. 

The  boy  recovered  rapidly,  and  was  taken  by 
his  new  and  zealous  friend  to  his  own  house, 
and  given  employment  in  his  office,  where  he 
proved  faithful  and  true,  attending  first  to  the 
care  of  the  offleje  and  running  on  errands.  But 
his  skill  in  figures  and  aptitude  in  drawing 
soon  gave  him  better  employment,  in  both  of 
which,  as  well  as  in  writing,  he  said  he  had 
been  rtrilled  in  school  and  at  home.  Where 
the  school  or  the  home  was,  were  secrets  lock¬ 
ed  in  the  boy’s  own  breast.  Without  much  per¬ 
suasion  he  was  induced  to  join  his  i)atron’s 
Sunday-school  class,  where  his  aptitude  in  ap¬ 
preciating  the  lesson  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  shovveil  clearly  his  religious  training 
had  not  been  neglected.  His  associates  in  the 
class  soon  became  his  fast  friends.  The  soft¬ 
ening  infiuences  thrown  around  him  melted 
away  the  rough  features  of  his  speech  and  con¬ 
duct,  like  frost  before  a  vernal  sun  ;  and  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion  which  occurred  in  the  school, 
and  embraced  several  members  of  his  own 
class,  soon  brought  him  also  within  the  shel¬ 
tering  arms  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  even 
wrought  also  an  extraordinary  transformation 
in  the  boy’s  character.  Naturally  vivacious,  a 
shade  of  melancholy,  almost  of  gloom,  seemed 
notwithstanding  to  settle  down  ui)on  his  mind, 
and  cast  a  sombre  shadow  over  all  his  thoughts. 
He  seemed  at  times  upon  the  point  of  disclos¬ 
ing  some  secret  to  his  friend,  but  would  sud¬ 
denly  and  with  an  effort  repress  his  impulses 
and  turn  away.  His  employer  diJ  not  press 
him  for  an  explanation,  believing  it  best  to 
leave  him  to  his  own  voluntary  course.  One 
evening  after  oflice  lunirs,  the  boy  was  hastily 
dispatched  upon  some  forgotten  errand.  He 
started  at  once  without  jaittingaway  his  books 
and  paj)ers,  and  his  employer  noticing  a  hand¬ 
some  pocket  Bible  lying  ui)on  the  desk,  open¬ 
ed  it  and  found  written  on  the  fly-leaf  in  an 
elegant  female  hand : 

“He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  l)ett<>r  than  the 
mighty ;  and  ho  that  ruloth  his  spirit,  tlian  he  that 
takctli  a  city.” 

To  Hakry - , 

From  ids  affectionate  Sunday-school  Tc'acher, 

Mary  Somers. 

And  this  was  followed  by  date  and  residence, 
evidently  of  the  j>arties. 

Here  was  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery,  and 
he  resolved  to  pursue  it,  as  he  was  convinced, 
for  the  boy’s  own  good.  Without  a  moment’s 
delay  he  penned  and  mailed  to  Miss  Burners 
the  following  brief  note : 

“Were  you  ever  the  Saltbath-school  teacher  of  a 
lx)y  nanitMl  Harry - ?  Ph'ase  answer  to  my  ad¬ 

dress,  and  oblige  a  friend  to  him  and  his.” 

As  soon  as  the  post  could  carry  the  letter  and 
return  an  answer,  it  was  received : 

“If  you  know  anything  of  that  dear  boy,  an¬ 
swer  at  once  more  fully,  for  the  love  of  God  !  Any 
good  news  will  bind  up  broken  hearts;  and  any 
news,  no  matter  how  distressing,  can  scarcely  make 
matters  worse.  His  parents  and  friends  are  in 
doubt  whetlier  he  be  alive  or  dead,  and  the  dread 
uncertainty  as  to  his  fate,  is  wearing  away  their 
lives.” 

To  this  affecting  appeal  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  was  sent,  setting  forth  in  brief  detail 
what  the  writer  knew  about  the  boy,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  most  cheering  account  of  his  fidelity 
and  promise,  adding  that  the  boy  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  own  household,  and  that  he  loved 
him  like  a  son.  He  retiuested  the  matter  to  be 
kept  a  secret  from  his  relatives  for  a  brief  time 
longer,  as  he  suspected  there  was  some  bar  in 
the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  and  he  desired  a 
little  time  to  prepare  the  way.  He  requested 
a  short  statement  of  his  life,  and  if  possible 
that  a  photograph  of  his  mother  be  forwarded 
in  the  next  letter,  adding  “  Your  venerable 

I>astor,  Dr. - ,  knows  me  well.  I  have  met 

him  several  times  as  a  lay  member  on  commit¬ 
tees  at  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church. 
He  will  give  you  full  assurance  that  any  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  me  will  not  be  abused  nor  be¬ 
trayed.” 

The  little  photograph  came  siieedily  to  hand, 
*  accomi>anied  with  the  single  phrase  “  Make 


haste.”  It  was  the  very  speaking  likeness  of 
the  boy  himself,  etherealized  by  every  woman¬ 
ly  attribute  of  maternal  grace  and  love. 

That  afternoon  he  requested  the  lad  to  re¬ 
main  after  office  hours,  as  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  on  a  matter  of  consequence,  he  said ; 
and  he  remained  accordingly.  His  employer 
was  engaged  in  writing,  and  disimtched  him 
on  an  errand  several  blocks  away,  remarking 
that  by  the  time  he  returned  he  would  be 
through,  and  would  then  tell  him  what  he 
wanted.  No  sooner  had  the  boy  departed  than 
he  rose  quickly  from  his  seat,  placed  the  pho¬ 
tograph  upon  the  other  desk,  and  then  resum¬ 
ed  his  own  writing.  The  boy  speedily  return¬ 
ed,  and  noticing  his  employer  apparently  ab¬ 
sorbed,  went  quickly  to  his  own  desk,  and 
there  sat  down.  One  glance  at  the  picture — 
one  convulsive  start  as  if  he  had  received  a 
mortal  wound— and  the  involuntary  cry  “O 
mother!  mother!”  escaped  his  lips,  and  for¬ 
getful  of  all  surroundings,  he  bowed  his  head 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  sobs  and  tears.  His 
patron  approached,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  boy’s  head,  said  gently 

‘  Harry,  you  know  I  have  been  your  counsel¬ 
lor  and  friend.  I  have  learned  your  history, 
and  understand  full  well  the  grief  and  distress 
this  sad  misunderstanding  has  caused  both  to 
you  and  to  all  those  you  hold  most  dear. 
Hasty  temper  and  hot  resentment,  like  many 
other  frailties,  are  among  the  demons  that  i>os- 
sess  mankind.  He  that  cast  out  other  evil 
spirits  will  cast  out  these  also,  if  we  but  trust 
in  Him.  You  and  I  will  start  to-morrow  for 
your  own  dear  old  home,  where  your  mother 
and  father  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  all 
your  other  friends,  with  forgiving  hearts,  are 
waiting  to  receive  us ;  and  we  will  then  alto¬ 
gether  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  record  of  our 
lives,  and  inscribe  first  upon  its  spotless  page 
our  thankfulness  to  God.’ 


THE  OLD  SEA-CAPTAIN. 

HOW  HE  WORKED  FROM  THE  TIME  HE  WAS  A  BOY— 
HIS  LAMENT  OVER  SONS  W'HO  ARE  “  LYING  ROUND  ” 
AND  DOING  NOTHING. 

“  There  aint  no  strike-out  in  ’em,”  said  the 
old  sea-captain.  “As  long  as  father  has  a  loaf, 
or  a  half  of  one,  they  will  eat  it,  and  go  round 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Mother 
says  she  don’t  want  her  children  to  work  as 
she  had  to.  She  says  Bennie  has  a  weak  back, 
or  a  pain  somewhere,  and  he  is  not  able  to  do 
much.  So  they  all  lie  abed  till  they  are  called 
to  breakfast.  This  is  the  way  boys  are  brought 
up  now.  What’s  the  wonder  that  they  turn 
out  nothing. 

“When  I  was  a  boy,  there  were  thirteen 
houses  in  the  place  where  I  lived.  Large  fam¬ 
ilies  were  in  all  of  them,  and  every  boy  in  them 
struck  out  for  himself,  and  made  his  own  way 
well  through  the  world ;  not  a  do  -  naught 
among  them. 

“  My  father  had  seven  of  my  mother’s  chil¬ 
dren,  five  of  my  stepmother’s  children,  and 
two  of  his  and  hers;  so  we  were,  in  all,  four¬ 
teen.  By  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  was 
at  work.  I  lived  at  my  father’s  very  little. 
When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  sea,  I  got 
the  place  of  cook  in  a  small  fishing-smack ; 
had  four  dollars  a  month.  Then  I  went  on 
board  a  ship,  and  went  to  work  without  saying 
a  word  about  pay.  When  the  Captain  asked 
me  what  I  wanted,  I  answered  ‘  Whatever  you 
think  I’m  worth.  When  we  enter  port,  if  you 
don’t  think  I’m  worth  anything,  don’t  pay  it.’ 

‘  I  guess  you’ll  do,’  he  said. 

“  When  we  had  cleared  the  cargo  out  of  the 
shij),  after  making  our  voyage,  the  Captain 
asked  me  to  step  into  his  cabin.  I  didn’t  know 
but  he  wanted  to  find  fault  with  me  about  some¬ 
thing.  ‘B - ,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  think  you 

could  take  a  .second  mate’s  berth  in  this  shij)  ?  ’ 
I  said  I  thought  not.  ‘You  can  if  you  only 
think  so,’  said  the  Captain,  and  I  agreed  to 
stay. 

“At  the  end  of  two  voyages,  the  Captain  said 
‘Can  you  take  tlie  first  mate’s  place?’  ‘I 
think  not,  sir.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  the 
mate?’  ‘I  shall  turn  him  adrift,  and  if  you 
want  the  berth,  you  can  have  it.’  So  I  took 
my  place  as  first  mate.  Father  was  pleased  to 
see  me  get  along.  He  was  proud  of  his  boys. 

“After  a  few  voyages,  times  being  dull,  I 
went  home  for  a  visit;  fell  in  with  her  [look¬ 
ing  across  the  firelight  to  the  still  handsome 
“  first  mate  ”  of  his  life-ship],  and  was  mar¬ 
ried.  Then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  have  a 
ship  of  my  own,  and  a  large  one,  for  a  long 
voyage.  So  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  men  for 
whom  I  had  been  sailing,  and  asked  for  a  ship. 
The  partner  who  was  there  talked  off— ’way 
out  of  sight.  I  thought  I  would  go  away,  and 
wait  till  I  could  see  the  other  one.  I  met  him 
coming  up  the  stairs.  ‘  I’ve  come  to  see  if  you 
will  give  me  a  shij),’  I  said.  ‘  You  come  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  we  will  see,’  he  said.  I  went 
off  feeling  encouraged,  ate  a  good  dinner,  and 
returnd  to  the  office.  Mr.  H — ■ — ,  on  seeing 
me,  laughed  and  said  ‘  Can  you  make  .some 
money  for  us?’  ‘ I  will  try,  sir.’  ‘  Y’ou  shall 
have  the  shii) — “  Golden  Horn  ”  we  will  call  it.’ 
‘Thank  you,  sir,’  I  said;  ‘  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can  for  you.’  ‘  What  pay  do  you  want  ?  ’  ‘All 
I  can  get.’  ‘We  have  been  paying  the  other 
Captain  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  ;  we  will 
pay  you  the  same.’  ‘I  am  satisfied.’ 

“  I  sent  home  so  much  money  from  the  In¬ 
dies  that  they  added  twenty -five  dollars  a 
month  to  my  pay.  I  sailed  for  these  owners 
many  years,  and  never  lost  a  vessel.  I  have 
seen  rough  times  and  experienced  hard  service, 
but  none  of  them  ever  tired  me  so  much  as  it 
does  to  see  the  boys  and  young  men  around 
me  who  crook  their  backs  and  their  shoulders, 
and  walk  with  heads  down  and  hands  in  their 
imckets,  looking  to  mother  to  wait  on  them, 
and  to  father  to  find  them  bread.” 

The  worthy  old  India-man  is  not  the  only 
one  made  “  tired  ”  by  the  dismal  sight. 

Augusta  Moore. 

Moonlight  Hall. 


PREVAILING  PRATER. 

There  must  be  genuine  desire.  If  [uayer  is 
ever  answered  in  the  fullest  measure,  that  de¬ 
sire  is  supreme  ;  it  so  fully  dominates  the  soul 
at  the  precise  moment  in  which  the  reipiest 
is  made,  that  the  expectation  of  the  blessing 
sought  fills  us  with  delight.  Our  souls  have 
then  the  ability  to  leap  forward  and  claim 
the  promised  good,  even  while  in  the  act  of 
asking.  Such  is  the  transporting,  uplifting 
power  of  divinely  wrought  desire.  It  is  on  the 
supi)osition  that  this  mighty  force  is  present, 
that  our  Saviour  could  say  to  any  soul  “  What 
things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.” 
And  a  powerful  persuasion  that  God  himself 
desires  to  bestow  these  blessings,  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  “  Thou  art  more  ready  to  give,”  etc., 
may  never  be  spoken  too  frequently.  There  is 
a  depth  of  desire  to  do  us  good  in  His  heart  of 
love  that  no  human  conception  can  possibly 
fathom.  He  alone  measures  fully  our  need  ; 
comprehends  the  intrinsic  value  of  spiritual 
benefits ;  knows  how  their  bestowment  will 
affect  our  future,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come.  If  this  attitude  of  God  towani  His 
creatures  is  fully  appreciated  by  us  at  the  time 
of  asking,  the  ground  of  an  expectant  faith  will 
be  firmly  laid. 

There  should  be  at  the  very  moment  of  sup¬ 
plication  a  profound  sense  that  God  is  love. 
Surely  this  will  quicken  our  appreciation  of  His’ 
“  great  and  precious  ”  promises ;  this  will  tend 
to  remove  from  our  hearts  that  hesitation  in 
approaching  the  throne  of  grace,  caused  by  a 
consc-iousness  of  personal  unworthine.ss.  No¬ 


thing  will  do  more  to  inspire  our  faith  than  to 
possess  a  full,  all-absorbing  sense  of  God’s  love 
for  His  intelligent  creatures.  Even  though  He 
is  grieved  on  account  of  our  weakness  or  sinful¬ 
ness,  we  should  nevertheless  remember  that 
He  still  pursues  us  with  love.  Even  though  the 
individuals  for  whom  we  pray  are  rebellious  and 
obdurate  in  heart,  our  faith  should  still  seize 
upon  the  great  truth  “  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us.”  O  how 
mighty  is  this  truth  in  the  soul  of  a  suppliant  I 
What  can  successfully  obstruct  such  inter¬ 
course  with  God  ?  Nothing.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  made  intercession  within  us  of  intense 
power ;  implanting  an  inexpressible  desire,  giv¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  ask  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  magnifying  in  the  soul  at  the  precise 
time  of  prayer  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father’s 
heart.  This  arrangement  of  asking  and  receiv¬ 
ing  is  divine  ;  it  could  have  had  no  other  origin. 
Human  skill  could  not  have  projected  it :  high¬ 
er  orders  of  mind  could  never  have  su^ested 
it.  This  is  the  product  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  alone.  “  All  things  are  of  God.”  “  Let  us 
tlierefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need.” 


srtie  eijdtrren  at 


THE  YOUNG  JOURNALIST. 

By  Uis.  Siuan  T.  Perry. 

‘  Well,  father,  I  have  picked  up  information 
enough  to-day  to  get  out  a  supplement  for  the 
morning  newspaper,’  said  Paul  Cummings  one 
evening  as  all  the  family  were  sitting  at  the 
supper-table. 

‘  Indeed,  my  son,  where  have  you  been  ?  ’ 
asked  Mr.  Cummings. 

‘  Nowhere,  father,  only  in  the  garden.  You 
know  mother  went  over  to  Aunt  Sarah’s  to 
spend  the  day.  She  took  all  the  children  with 
her,  and  left  me  to  watch  the  house.  At  first 
I  thought  the  responsibility  of  house-watching 
one  that  I  would  like  to  shirk.  All  the  boys 
had  gone  swimming,  fishing,  or  hunting,  and 
I  thought  it  very  hard  that  I  should  be  left  at 
home  alone ;  so  I  sat  down  under  the  trees  at 
the  South  side  of  the  house  to  think  over  my 
wrongs.  I  didn’t  feel  like  weeding,  hoeing,  or 
doing  anything  else,  except  what  I  knew  I 
couldn’t  do.  I  got  out  my  jack-knife  and  be¬ 
gan  to  whittle.  While  I  was  whittling  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  army  of  ants  passing  over  the  ground 
at  my  feet.  Instantly  this  verse  in  the  Bible 
came  to  my  mind  :  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug¬ 
gard  ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.”  I  threw 
away  my  stick,  put  my  knife  in  my  pocket, 
and  sat  down  by  an  ant-heap.  The  ants  ali 
seemed  in  a  state  of  confusion.  I  think  their 
morning  paper  must  have  warned  them  of 
some  impending  danger,  and  they  were  hurry¬ 
ing  to  get  their  families  and  property  secured. 

I  turned  a  flat  stone  over,  and  under  that  I 
found  the  busiest  crowd.  I  concluded  those 
were  “Board  of  Trade”  men.  They  were  evi¬ 
dently  trying  to  sell  out  their  grain  before  a 
“corner”  was  gotten  up.  As  soon  as  I  had 
overthrown  the  “Chamber  of  Commerce,”  the 
ants  begun  to  disi)erse  in  all  directions.  They 
took  refuge  down  the  numerous  stairways  lead¬ 
ing  to  their  subterranean  residences.  In  a 
short  time  all  had  vanished.  Soon  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  surface  in  greater  numbers,  each 
one  bringing  a  white  sack  about  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  wheat  with  them,  which  they  were 
trying  to  pull  and  push  to  some  safe  de.stina- 
tion.  I  have  read  that  those  sacks  contain  the 
young  ants.  What  a  lugging  and  tugging  they 
had  before  they  got  their  children  to  safe  des¬ 
tinations!  I  tried  to  interview  some  of  the 
ants  who  appeared  to  be  the  city  officers,  but 
they  declined  answering  all  questions.  I  could 
not  find  out  what  all  that  confusion  was  about. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  ai>parent  that  a  tribe 
of  warlike  ants  were  about  to  attack  them.  O 
how  the  inhabitants  fought  to  save  their  city, 
but  they  could  not.  The  invatlers  were  victori¬ 
ous,  carrying  away  many  of  the  sacks  contain¬ 
ing  the  little  ones.  The  city  was  a  iierfect  mass 
of  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  lied  wherever 
they  could  find  a  hiding-place.  There  is  my 
first  page  for  the  “  extra.”  The  startling  head¬ 
ings  “City  Besieged,”  “  Children  Kidnapped,” 
“  Magnificent  Buildings  in  Ruins,”  will  be  sen¬ 
sational  enough,  even  for  this  age,  I  think.’ 

‘  Very  good  for  the  first  page,  my  son.  What 
next  ? ’ 

‘The  next  item,  father,  is  “A  Burial.”  There 
is  a  grave-digger  in  our  garden.  I  saw  him 
digging  a  grave  to-day.  ’ 

‘Digging  a  grave,  my  son!  W’hat  do  you 
mean  ?  ’ 

‘  I  will  tell  you,  father.  Last  night  old  Tub 
caught  a  mouse,  and  being  too  full  of  the  cream 
she  had  just  stolen  from  off  the  milk-pans,  de¬ 
clined  to  make  a  meal  of  it,  although  she  kill¬ 
ed  it.  A  mouse  murdered  for  pleasure!  This 
morning  I  saw  the  dead  body  lying  on  the 
llower-beds.  I  took  it  up,  and  then  discovered 
a  large  beetle  was  underneath  it  digging  its 
grave.  I  put  it  back  in  its  half  dug  resting- 
place,  and  then  sat  down  to  watch  the  process 
of  that  sort  of  burying.  The  beetle  must  have 
been  a  grave-digger  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  lie  had  on  an  armor  worn  in  those  days.  He 
had  no  spade,  but  used  his  helmet  to  dig  out 
the  earth.  He  bent  down  his  head  first,  and 
then  threw  his  nose  up  with  a  jerk,  and  that 
threw  the  earth  forward.  Ho  worked  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  I  got  tired  watching  him.  I  think  he 
stopped  to  rest  oftener  than  was  necessary,  but 
that  was  no  business  of  mine,  as  I  had  not  hired 
him  to  do  the  job.  I  went  off  and  forgot  all 
about  the  burying  until  an  hour  ago.  I  went 
back  again,  and  found  that  the  beetle  had  en¬ 
tirely  covered  the  mouse.  I  think  I  sliall  make 
a  poem  of  that  incident  for  the  second  page  of 
the  paiier.  1  have  got  out  the  first  verse,  but 
the  rest  does  not  come  so  easily.  It  begins 
Poor,  restless,  discontented  mouse; 

He  (!ouldn’t  do  as  he  pleased. 

So  he  ran  away  from  his  father's  house. 

And  by  a  eat  to  dt'atli  was  squeezed. 

His  grave  was  dug 
By  a  beetle-bug.’ 

‘  WTien  will  you  finish  the  poem,  my  son  ?  ’ 

‘O  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  first  wake 
up.  Great  writers  say  that  is  the  time  to  do 
good  brain  work.  I’m  glad  we’ve  got  fish  for 
supiier,’  continued  Paul.  ‘Agassiz  .said  fish  is 
food  for  the  brain.  Please  give  me  another 
piece,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  What  is  your  third  item,  my  son  ?  ’  asked 
Mr.  Cummings. 

‘I’ll  put  that  in  form  to-night,  but  the  other 
items  mu.st  be  left  to  a  future  issue.  The  third 
one  is  the  wedding  up  in  the  maple-tree.  It 
was  such  a  (lulet  little  affair,  however,  that  I 
don’t  know  as  it  will  receive  much  notice  from 
the  fashionable  circles.  The  little  bird-bride 
was  not  dressed  in  white  satin  with  a  long 
train,  neither  did  she  wear  point  lace  or  dia¬ 
monds.  She  wore  only  a  plain  brown  walking 
suit,  and  no  ornaments.  But  I  iike  her  all  the 
better  for  that.  I  tell  you,  father,  I  don’t  like 
girls  who  wear  so  many  fixings,  and  put  on  so 
much  style.  The  little  brown  bride  didn’t  put 
on  any  style  at  all.  I  know  she  will  make  a 
good  wife,  one  of  the  very  best,  for  mother  is 
the  very  best  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and 
she  says  she  wore  a  brown  dross  when  she  was 
married.  They  have  gone  to  work  to  build 
themselves  a  little  home  of  their  own.  No 
fashionable  hotels  or  boarding-houses  for 
them.  I  know  they  will  enjoy  life  so  much 
better  in  their  own  little  home.  That  is  the 
way  I  am  going  to  do.’ 

‘  Well,  my  son,’  said  Mr.  Cummings  smiling, 
‘  I  think  your  ideas  are  very  sensible.  You 


have  learned  a  great  many  lessons  to-day.  Al¬ 
ways  remember  that  this  world  was  not  made 
for  drones.  The  whole  creation  is  teeming 
with  busy  life.  We  cannot  be  anywhere  with¬ 
out  learning  something  of  importance,  if  we 
only  seek  for  such  information.  The  Crea¬ 
tor  of  all  things,  the  mighty  Governor  of  the 
universe,  vyho  controls  all  His  creatures,  and 
teaches  them  how  to  do  the  work  He  has  sent 
them  to  do,  is  our  Father.  In  all  things  we 
see  His  hand.  Let  us  acknowledge  Him  and 
thank  Him  for  His  manifold  works,  so  curious, 
so  interesting,  and  so  beneficial  to  us  all.’ 


THE  LITTLE  BROOK. 

BY  ELIZABETH  DAVIS. 

Through  the  freshest  of  meadows  a  little  brook  wound. 
In  and  out,  in  and  out,  with  a  clear  crystal  sound ; 

Like  a  bright-jeweled  band,  fringed  In  emerald  green. 
It  glittered  and  flashed  with  a  silvery  sheen. 

The  grasses  bent  down  with  a  loving  caress, 

Praising  its  beauty  and  usefulness ; 

And  the  violets  hied  them  from  many  a  nook. 

To  see  their  sweet  faces  within  the  cool  brook. 

The  buttercups  blossomed  like  handfuls  of  gold. 

And  the  white  starry  daisies  began  to  unfold ; 

Yet  the  little  brook  ran  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

On  and  on,  day  by  day,  through  the  flowery  lea. 

The  tender  green  willows  their  soft  shadows  threw. 

And  the  tall  stately  flag  showed  blossoms  of  blue. 

The  birds  built  their  nests  within  sound  of  its  song. 

And  the  butterflies  came  like  a  fairy  th  rong. 

“  Little  Brook  I  little  Brook  1  why  hurry  away  ?  ” 

Cried  they  one  and  they  all.  “  O  stay  1  oh  stay  I  ” 

Then  the  little  brook  laughed,  and  flashed  in  the  sun. 
Stopping  only  to  say  “  There’s  work  to  be  done; 

“And  my  task,  though  so  small,  is  to  And  the  great  sea  I 
Pray,  haven’t  you  something  to  do,  like  me  ?  ” 

_ _  — Our  Little  Ones. 

WOULD  NOT  DRINK. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  enslaved  drunk¬ 
ard  will  not  do  to  get  liquor.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  spectacle  of  one  who  has  lost  all  his 
will  and  his  fine  feelings,  and  who  has  degrad¬ 
ed  himself  below  the  level  of  the  brutes,  makes 
other  men  who  are  on  the  road  to  the  same 
degradation  pause  and  reflect. 

‘  No,  I  wont  drink  with  you  to-day,  boys,’ 
said  a  drummer  to  several  companions  as  they 
settled  down  in  the  smoking-car  and  passed 
the  bottle  ;  ‘  the  fact  is,  boys,  I  have  quit  drink¬ 
ing,  I  have  sworn  off.’ 

He  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  by 
the  jolly  crowd  around  him.  They  put  the  bot¬ 
tle  under  his  nose,  and  indulged  in  many  jokes 
at  his  expense,  but  he  refused  to  drink,  and  was 
rather  serious  about  it 

‘  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  boy  ?  ’  sang 
out  one ;  ‘  if  you’ve  quit  drinking,  something’s 
up.  Tell  us  what  it  is.’ 

‘  Well,  boys,  I  will,  though  I  know  you  will 
laugh  at  me.  I  have  been  a  hard  drinking 
man  all  my  life.  I  love  whiskey  ;  it’s  as  sweet 
as  sugar  in  my  mouth,  and  God  only  knows 
how  I’ll  quit  it.  For  seven  years  not  a  day  has 
passed  over  my  head  that  I  didn’t  have  at  least 
one  drink.  But  I  am  done.  Yesterday  I  was 
in  Chicago.  Down  on  South  Clark  street  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  mine  keeps  a  pawnshop  in  connection 
with  his  other  business.  I  called  on  him,  and 
while  I  was  there  a  young  man  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  wearing  threadbare  clothes, 
and  looking  as  hard  as  if  he  hadn’t  seen  a 
sober  day  for  a  month,  came  in  with  a  little 
package  in  his  hand.  Tremblingly  he  unwrap¬ 
ped  it,  and  handed  the  article  to  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  saying  “  Give  me  ten  cents  ?  ”  And 
boys,  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  ?  A  pair  of 
baby’s  shoes,  little  things  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  worn  only  a  few  times. 

‘  “  Where  did  you  get  these  ?  ”  asked  the 
pawnbroker. 

‘  “  Got  ’em  at  home,”  replied  the  man,  who 
had  an  intelligent  face  and  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman,  despite  his  sad  condition  ;  “  my — 
my  wife  bought  them  for  our  baby.  Give  me 
ten  cents  tor  ’em  ;  I  want  a  drink.” 

‘  “  You  had  better  take  these  shoes  back  to 
your  wife  ;  the  baby  will  want  them,”  said  the 
pawnbroker. 

‘  “  No  she  wont,  because  she’s  dead  ;  she’s 
lying  at  home  now — died  last  night.” 

‘As  he  said  this  the  poor  fellow  broke  down, 
bowed  his  head  on  the  showcase,  and  cried  like 
a  child. 

‘  Boys,’  .said  the  drummer,  ‘  you  can  laugh  if 
you  please,  but  I  have  a  baoy  of  iny  own  at 
home,  and  I  swear  I’ll  never  drink  another 
drop.’ 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  into  another  ear. 
His  companions  glanced  at  each  other  in  si¬ 
lence  ;  no  one  laughed  ;  the  bottle  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  soon  each  was  sitting  in  a  seat  by  him¬ 
self  reading  a  newspaper. — Youth’s  Comiianion. 


PARROTS. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  papers  gave  the  story 
of  a  parrot  that  was  fond  of  pickles,  and  to  get 
one  put  its  head  into  a  jar  in  which  sweet 
pickles  were  kept.  The  pickles  were  so  far  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  vinegar,  that  Poll  had  to 
immerse  its  head  in  the  sour  liquid  before  it 
could  gratify  its  appetite.  'I’lie  result  was  that 
he  became  a  bald-head  parrot. 

Occasionally  some  one  would  refer  to  the 
loss  of  its  feather  by  saying  ‘  So  you’ve  had 
your  head  in  the  sweet  pickles.  Poll !  ’  One 
day  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman  on  entering 
the  room  where  hung  Poll’s  cage,  was  saluted 
by  tlie  bird  screaming  out 

‘  Guess  you’ve  had  your  head  in  tlie  sweet 
pickles !  ’ 

Amusing  as  is  this  impudent  exclamation  of 
the  i>arrot,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  sayings  of 
three  other  parrots,  which  the  jiresent  writer 
reports  and  vouches  for. 

The  cage  of  a  Massachusetts  parrot  hangs  in 
a  [(hotographer’s  reception-room.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  lady  just  as  she  has  finished 
her  toilet,  preparatory  to  sitting  for  a  picture, 
to  be  startled  by  the  binl’s  impudent  exclama¬ 
tion  ‘  O  rny  !  aint  she  a  daisy?  ’ 

A  Rhode  Islander  who  owns  a  bright  parrot, 
keeps  a  private  school  for  children.  At  recess 
the  children  are  allowed  to  play  in  the  yard, 
but  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the  street.  The 
lady  is  in  a  jiart  of  the  house  where  she  cannot 
see  the  children,  but  no  sooner  has  one  of  them 
slipiied  out  of  the  yard  before  she  is  at  the 
door  to  call  the  truant  back. 

She  knows  of  the  disobedience  through  the 
parrot.  His  cage  is  hung  by  the  front  window, 
and  as  soon  as  a  child  wanders  on  to  the  side¬ 
walk,  the  bird  screams  ‘  Children  in  the  street ! 
children  in  the  street !  ’ 

Another  of  these  feathered  talkers  belongs 

in  the  town  of  F - ,  in  the  same  State.  His 

owner  being  too  fond  of  old  New  England  rum, 
sometimes  comes  home  so  intoxicated  that  not 
even  the  bird  fails  to  notice  It.  At  such  times 
Poll  seems  to  share  the  family  disgrace,  for  he 
screams,  angrily, 

‘  Shut  the  door  !  You’re  drunk !  Shut  the 
door !  You’re  drunk  !  ’ — Youth’s  Companion. 

ABOUT  NEEDLES. 

The  King  of  Russia  recently  visited  a  needle 
manufactory  in  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  see 
what  machinery,  with  the  human  hand,  could 
produce.  He  was  shown  a  number  of  super¬ 
fine  needles,  thousands  of  which,  together,  did 
not  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  marvelled  how 
such  minute  objects  could  be  pierced  with  an 
eye.  But  he  was  to  see  that  in  this  respect 
something  still  finer  and  more  perfect  could  be 
created.  The  borer,  that  is  the  workman  whose 
business  it  is  to  bore  the  eyes  in  these  needles, 
asked  for  a  hair  from  the  monarch’s  head.  It 
was  readily  given,  and  with  a  smile.  He  plac¬ 
ed  it  at  once  under  the  boring  machine,  made 
a  hole  in  it  with  the  greatest  care,  furnished  it 
with  a  thread,  and  then  handed  the  singular 
needle  to  the  astonished  King. 

The  second  curious  needle  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  made  at  the 
celebrated  needle  manufactory  at  Red-ditch, 
and  represents  the  column  of  Trajan  in  minia¬ 
ture.  This  well  known  Roman  Column  Is 
adorned  with  numerous  scenes  in  sculpture, 
which  irnmortidize  Trajan’s  heroic  actions  in 
war.  On  this  diminutive  needle,  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  are  represented  in  relief, 
but  so  finely  cut,  and  so  small,  that  it  requires 
a  magnifying  glass  to  see  them.  The  Victoria 
needle  can,  moreover,  be  opened  ;  it  contains  a 
number  of  needles  of  a  smaller  size,  which  are 
equally  adorned  with  scenes  in  relief. 
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A  LETTEB  FROM  THE  HAT  FIELD. 

Tpallanti,  Hicb.,  July  6, 1884. 

We  ought  to  leam  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  be  ready  to  leaye  off  the  good  old  way  for 
a  still  better  new  way.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  the  farmers  have  made  more  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  most  useful  of  all  employments 
than  any  other  class  of  men  we  know.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  romance  and  poet¬ 
ry  of  farming  has  all  faded  away  with  the 
scythe  and  the  hand  rake.  Modern  improve¬ 
ments  make  the  farmer’s  life  more  beautiful, 
grand,  and  important  than  ever  before. 

We  have  just  come  in  from  the  hay  field 
warm  and  weary,  but  glad  we  did  not  need  to 
bend  over  the  scythe  or  trail  the  hand  rake  all 
a  Summer  day,  like  Maud  Muller.  One  of  the 
boys  b^an  to  drive  his  Buckeye  mower  on  the 
outskirts  of  about  eight  acres  of  good  timothy 
grass  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June, 
and  we  had  a  fine  crop  of  hay  secured  and 
nearly  all  in  the  barn  before  dark  on  the  2d  of 
July.*  It  would  have  taken  nearly  two  weeks 
to  secure  this  crop  of  hay  of  about  a  ton  and  a 
half  to  the  acre,  with  the  scythe  and  hand  rake, 
besides  the  danger  of  getting  it  wet  and  less 
valuable. 

The  mercury  was  ninety  in  the  shade  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  were  like  to  “  bush,”  as  the 
boys  say,  when  a  thunder-shower  b^an  to 
boom  in  the  south,  and  nature  spread  a  cloud 
for  covering,  with  cooler  breezes,  and  rain  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

Harvest  will  begin  next  week.  The  wheat 
fields  are  waving  in  green  and  gold  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  wind,  ripening  fast,  as  sunshine  and  shad¬ 
ow  sweep  over  the  hills  and  dales.  It  is  just 
before  harvest  that  the  country  seems  the  rich¬ 
est,  the  horn  of  plenty  the  fullest,  when  acres 
on  acres  of  rich  wheat  fields  are  maturing 
bread  for  us  all,  bending  and  waving  in  the 
poetry  of  motion  and  billowy  breezes,  suggest¬ 
ive  of  abundance  and  the  joy  of  harvest  to  re¬ 
ward  the  industrious  and  feed  the  hungry. 

After  harvest  the  fields  are  shorn  of  their 
beauty,  the  glory  of  another  Summer  is  gone, 
and  the  thoughtful  are  reminded  of  the  Autumn 
of  life,  when  ali  the  ripe  sheaves  will  be  gather¬ 
ed  home.  William  Lambie. 

aSAFTIHO~HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

New  York  Herald :  Every  farmer’s  boy 
should  learn  to  graft.  Few  occupations  give 
more  pleasure  or  a  greater  reward.  I’o  con¬ 
vert  a  wild  and  thorny  tree  into  one  bearing 
large  and  delicious  fruit,  is  a  wonderful  and 
fascinating  process.  The  kind  of  grafting 
most  likely  to  be  practised  on  the  farm,  is  that 
known  as  cleft  grafting.  The  process  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one.  Saw  off  the  limb  to  be  grafted  where 
it  is  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  ;  trim  the  edges 
of  the  “  stub,”  smooth,  and  split  it  with  a  large 
knife  or  a  cleaver  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
cleft  should  not  be  more  than  four  inches  deep 
at  the  most.  A  wedge  is  now  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  cleft,  and  a  cion  is  set  on  each 
side  of  the  cleft.  The  cions  are  made  of  twigs 
of  last  year’s  growth.  They  should  be  cut 
before  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  starting 
in  the  Spring.  When  the  cion  is  prepari'd 
ready  for  setting,  it  should  contain  about  three 
buds.  The  lower  end  is  cut  wedge-shaped  by 
slicing  off  each  side  of  the  cion.  On  one  side 
of  this  wedge  shaped  portion,  and  midway  be¬ 
tween  its  top  and  bottom,  should  be  left  one  of 
the  buds. 

When  the  cion  is  set  this  bud  will  be  deep 
down  in  the  side  of  the  cleft  in  the  stub,  and 
will  be  <K>vered  with  wax ;  but  being  netirer 
the  source  of  nourishment,  it  will  be  the  most 
apt  of  any  buds  to  grow,  and  it  wili  readily 
push  through  the  wax.  The  cion  is  set  into 
the  cleft  by  exercising  great  care  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bark  on  the  cion  exactly  matches 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  on  the  stub.  A 
line  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  may  be 
observed.  This  line  on  the  cion,  in  other  words, 
should  match  this  line  on  the  stub.  Wax  the 
whole  over  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Do  not 
leave  any  crack  exposed. 

Grafting  wax  is  made  as  follows  :  Melt  to¬ 
gether  rosin,  beeswax,  and  tallow  in  equal 
parts,  and  spread  on  cotton  cloth.  Tear  into 
slips,  and  wrap  round  graft. 

OHE  THIRD  AHD  AHOTHEE. 

Watch  your  farm  hands  and  note  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  cattie. 

You  can  teii  a  good  farmer  by  the  breed  and 
condition  of  his  hogs. 

Oil  the  inside  of  horse  collars  after  thorough¬ 
ly  washing  them  with  carbolic  soap,  which  both 
cleanses  and  disinfects. 

A  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  dissolved  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  has  been  recommended  for  killing 
rose-bugs  on  grapevines. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  pinch  back  your  water- 
meious.  It  is  better  to  have  one  good  large 
one  to  a  vine  than  to  have  three  or  four  little 
stunts  that  cau  never  ripen. 

One  man  puts  green  food,  like  clover  and 
grass,  in  barrels  and  sinks  them  in  the  ground, 
as  a  sort  of  silo  to  preserve  the  food  for  hens 
in  Winter. 

Joseph  Harris  says  that  to  the  farmer  the 
entire  cost  of  cabbage — planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing — need  not 
be  over  one  cent  a  head. 

“  The  Poultry  Keeper,”  printed  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  the  best  poultrj'  journal  ever  published. 
— Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Patriot.  Read  their  large 
advertisement  in  another  column. 

Thick  or  skimmed  miik  fed  to  hens  increases 
the  quality  of  the  eggs.  Wash  hen  roosts  and 
the  bottoms  of  nests  with  kerosene.  Hens  are 
not  worth  much  for  layers  or  breeders  after 
tbey  are  two  years  old. 

In  the  work  on  feeding  animals,  by  Prof. 
Stewart,  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  careful  ex¬ 
periment,  that  ten  pounds  of  turnips  and  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  corn  will  fatten  a  young 
sheep  or  lamb  faster  than  three  pounds  of  corn 
alone. 

However  abundantly  sumach  may  grow  in  a 
locality,  unless  the  owner  of  some  grist-mill 
will  introduce  machinery  to  grind  and  bolt  the 
leaves,  or  some  capitalist  will  establish  a  mill 
for  the  purpose,  the  gathering  of  the  sumach 
crop  cannot  be  made  profitable. 

If  a  man  loves  a  tree  for  its  beauty,  for  its 
shade,  for  its  fruit,  and  for  its  company,  and 
loves  to  study  varieties  of  fruits  and  habits  of 
plants  and  trees,  then  he  has  the  first  rudi- 
mentarj'  qualifications  of  a  tree  and  fruit  rais¬ 
er,  and  may  enter  upon  his  work  with  positive 
assurance  of  success.  Such  a  man  will  soon 
learn  to  do  his  own  observing. 

A  colt’s  feet  are  sound  and  well  formed  be¬ 
fore  he  is  shod,  and  the  iils  of  a  horse’s  feet 
are  occasioned  bv  shoeing,  and  cured  by  run¬ 
ning  barefoot,  litost  ailments,  such  as  spavin, 
ringbone,  &c.,  can  be  traced  to  bad  shoeing. 
A  barefoot  horse  will  often  travel  freer,  keep¬ 
ing  his  footing  better,  and  show  less  fatigue 
from  a  journey  or  a  hard  day’s  work  than  if 
shod.  'The  kick  of  an  unshod  horse  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  when  shod,  and  stumbling  rarely 
occurs ;  cutting,  interfering,  overreaching,  and 
forging,  never. 

When  a  blackberry  bush  reaches  the  height 
of  four,  or  at  the  most,  five  feet,  stop  it — that 
is,  break  off  its  growing  end.  This  will  cause 
side  shoots  to  start  along  the  stem,  and  when 
these  are  eighteen  inches  long  for  lower  ones, 
and  a  foot  lotg  near  the  top,  stop  these  also 
by  pinching  off  the  ends.  A  blackberry  thus 
treated  will  be  a  neat,  compact  bush,  and  will 
not  only  produce  finer  fruit  than  if  left  to  it¬ 
self,  but  can  be  approached  without  fear  of 
tearing  the  clothing  and  scratching  the  skin. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  HEXT  TEAR. 

Whether  we  make  a  bed  the  coming  Fall 
or  next  Spring  by  setting  out  plants  from  run¬ 
ners  that  have  taken  root  in  an  old  bed,  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  expected  until  188(5.  A 
few  scattered  berries  may  be  borne,  but  nothing 
like  a  crop  until  such  plants  have  been  in  their 


new  location  for  a  year.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  bed  that  will  afford  a 
crop  next  Spring  is  to  set  out  pot-layered  plants. 
At  present  nearly  all  of  the  nurserymen  supply 
pot- layered  plants;  it  is  true  that  they  cost 
more  than  plants  dug  up  from  the  beds  where 
they  have  taken  root,  but  only  enough  more  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  II  one  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  bed,  he  can  easily  strike  the  runners  in 
pots  himself. 


BY  EMMA  BUBT. 

[To  Uie  late  Miss  Emma  Burt  should  also  have  been  cred¬ 
ited  the  brief  and  strlhlnc  lines  entitled  “  Lost,”  In  The 
Etanoelist  of  July  8d.— Ed.  Ev.J 

From  out  the  valley  towers  a  lordly  elm ; 

A  mighty  trunk,  deep-rooted  in  the  earth, 

Diverges  into  branches  pliant,  strong. 

That  spread  aloft  in  a  munificence 
Of  sweeping  limb  and  drooping  twig  adorned 
With  foliage  dense  and  rare. 

It  stands  not  stark  in  its  austerity. 

But  yields  in  gentle  charity  a  way 

For  innocent,  idle  breezes  through  its  boughs. 

The  breezes  rock  the  boughs,  and  softly  hum 
A  quiet  lullaby  to  baby-birds. 

The  drowsy  cattle  loll  beneath  its  shade 
At  height  of  sun— soon,  as  the  sun  declines, 

Its  shadow  rests  across  the  meadow  quite. 

When  dark  days  come,  and  tempests  sweep  and 
Across  the  vale,  and  twist  the  sapling  frail,  [swoop 
And  snap  the  sturdy  tree  that  ne'er  has  bent 
In  kindliness — our  beauteous  elm,  it  sways  [storm 
And  sweeps,  and  bends,  and  creaks ;  but  when  the 
Has  spent  itself,  we  look,  and  lo !  it  stands 
As  it  has  stood  before— complete. 

We  know,  O  tree,  that  there  is  given  thee 
A  nature  winning  and  symmetrical 
Beyond  thy  fellows.  The  poplar  casts  its  long 
Ancestral  shadow ;  and  the  oak  is  strong 
In  its  integrity.  The  maple  hath 
Its  dignity  severe — each  lacketh  yet 
That  yearning  sympathj’,  and  charity 
Divine,  for  those  far  weaker  than  itself. 

But  whence,  O  elm !  thy  individual  strength  ? 

I  reverently  approach,  and  find  beneath 
The  meagre  soil,  the  gnarled  root  is  clasped 
About  the  eternal  rock.  While,  close  beside, 

There  ceases  not  to  flow  a  stream — 

So  pure,  reflected  are  the  flitting  clouds. 

The  circling  birds,  the  willows,  and  the  flags, 

Aye,  heaven  itself — 

So  vital  that  the  mighty  tree  [and  leaf. 

Through  root,  and  trunk,  and  branch,  and  twig. 

Is  nourished  and  made  strong. 

O  God  !  the  rock  on  which  to  clasp  our  faith, 

O  home !  the  stream  to  feed  our  sympathies. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Broiled  Potatoes  is  a  new  dish.  Cut  cold 
boiled  potatoes  in  slices  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick.  Dip  them  in  melted  butter  and  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Place  in  a  double  broiler,  and 
broil  over  a  fire  that  is  not  too  hot.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish,  or  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  toast  until  a  delicate 
brown,  arrange  on  a  hot  dish  and  season  with 
butter. 

Chocolate  Pudding  can  be  made  in  this  way  : 
Take  a  pint  of  grated  bread  crumbs  and  mix 
with  one  and  one-half  pints  of  boiling  milk, 
twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  yolks  of  five  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  one  hour 
in  a  slow  oven.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth,  sweeten,  and  place  on  top  of  the 
pudding  when  cold  ;  set  in  the  oven  until  a 
light  brown. 

Mint  Vineg.ar. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  mint  vinegar.  Take  pepper  or  spearmint 
leaves  ;  wash  them,  and  put  them  into  a  large¬ 
mouthed  bottle  ;  fill  the  bottle  up  with  vine¬ 
gar,  and  cork  it  closely.  Let  this  stand  for 
three  weeks,  then  pour  it  through  a  muslin 
cloth  into  a  clean  bottle,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

A  Dainty  Breakfast. — .A  dainty  breakfast 
dish  may  be  made  in  this  way  ;  To  cold  corned 
or  roast  beef,  minced  and  freed  from  gristle 
and  strings,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  mashed 
or  sliced  boiled  potato.  Mix  well  together  and 
season  with  p  pper  and  salt.  Put  into  a  fry¬ 
ing-pan  a  large  cupful  of  boiling  water,  with 
half  as  much  gravy  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  skimmed,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mus¬ 
tard.  If  you  have  no  gravy,  sub.stitute'soup 
stock  or  a  cupful  of  soup  left  over  from  yester¬ 
day.  Boil  up  briskly  before  stirring  in  the 
chopped  meat  and  potato.  Toss  and  stir  until 
the  contents  of  the  pan  are  a  bubbling,  smok¬ 
ing  heai>.  Be  careful  that  the  hash  is  not  too 
stiff.  .  Add  more  boiling  water  should  the  meat 
and  potato  absorb  the  liquid  too  rapidly,  and 
do  not  let  the  hash  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  The  country  housekeeper  who  has  plenty 
of  butter  can  improve  this  dish  by  stirring  a 
tablespoonful  into  the  hot  wati'r  and  gravy.  If 
you  have  neither  gravy  nor  stock,  double  the 
quantity  of  butter,  dissolving  in  the  boiling 
water.  Serve  in  a  deep  covered  dish. 

Oil  Stoves. — Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  Boston  lec¬ 
turer  on  cookery,  says:  When  one  tells  you 
that  there  is  “  no  trouble  ”  in  using  an  oil  stove, 
you  may  be  morally  certain  that  she  does  not 
know  what  she  is  talking  about.  To  be  sure, 
you  are  saved  additional  heat  and  dust  iu  the 
Summer,  when  you  have  so  much  of  both  from 
nature  herself ;  but  unless  you  are  careful,  you 
will  have  a  smoky  atmosphere  and  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  You  needn’t  have  either  if  you 
choose  to  manage  properly  ;  the  “  no  trouble” 
people  will  have  it  all  the  time.  The  way  to 
avoid  it  is  t<j  keep  the  burner  perfectly  clean 
and  entirely  free  from  the  gummy  burner  de¬ 
posit  which  even  the  best  oil  will  have  on  the 
polished  brass  burner.  Every  day  the  burner 
should  be  washed  in  hot,  clean  suds,  thorough¬ 
ly  dried,  and  the  wdek  replaced  ;  the  little  brass 
network  about  the  base  of  the  burner  should 
be  carefully  wiped  and  kept  free  from  every 
particle  of  dust.  The  wick  should  be  cut 
squarely  and  evenly  with  sharp  scissors,  and 
not  even  a  thread  be  left  that  is  higher  than 
the  rest.  When  the  blaze  is  extinguished,  the 
wick  should  be  turned  down  at  least  half  an 
inch  below  the  edge  of  the  bunier.  If  it  is  left 
above  or  even  with  the  top,  it  will  absorb  oil, 
and  the  oil  will  run  over  the  top,  making  it 
greasy  and  soiled,  and  emit  an  unpleasant 
odor.  The  best  quality  of  oil  should  be  used, 
as  after  all,  it  is  fully  as  economical ;  there  is 
less  sediment  in  it ;  it  will  burn  to  the  last 
drop  ;  will  not  smoke  so  badly,  and  does  not 
leave  such  a  rank  odor.  The  stove  should  be 
filled  after  using,  and  when  it  is  first  lighted 
the  blaze  should  be  watchetl,  because  it  increas¬ 
es  in  intensity  and  very  soon  begins  to  smoke. 
It  can  then  be  regulated  and  left  for  some  time, 
especially  if  you  are  baking.  If  you  have  wab'r 
on  boiling,  as  soon  its  the  water  reaches  the 
boiling  point  the  flame  will  increase  again  and 
must  be  turned  down.  The  reason  for  this  no¬ 
body  pretends  to  explain,  but  the  fact  remains. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Cholera  Danger. — The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  interviewed  Dr.  William  H.  Smith, 
the  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
says  that  the  Quarantine  Commissioners  and 
himself  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  disease  by  vessels  arriving. 
All  vessels  from  Marseilles  direct  would  be 
placed  in  strict  quarantine,  and  those  from  all 
other  French  pons  would  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected.  The  French  mails  arriving  by  steam¬ 
ers  from  English  or  other  ports  would  also  be 
fumigated  before  being  allowed  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed.  He  had  requested  the  agents  of  ri^ular 
mail  steamers  to  have  the  French  mails  kept 
in  a  separate  compartment,  so  that  the  work 
of  fumigation  could  be  more  rapidly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  done  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  tlie 
mails.  This  they  had  consenti-d  to  do.  All 
vessels  from  Marseilles  that  arrive  hereafter 
will  be  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in 
quarantine,  no  matter  what  date  they  sailed. 
The  great  danger,  Dr.  Smith  thought,  wais  from 
the  fact  that  persons  who  liad  been  in  the  in¬ 
fected  districts  or  had  been  exposed  to  conta¬ 
gion  would  be  very  likely  to  go  to  non-infected 
ports  —  say  London,  Liverpool,  Bremen,  or 
Hamburg — to  secure  passage  to  this  country, 
and  might  bring  with  them  the" germs  of  the 
disease.  In  order  to  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  the  passenger  agents  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  ascertain  from  each  passenger  his 
exact  former  residence,  and  not  simply  enter 
upon  the  lists  the  port  of  departure  of  the 
steamer  and  its  destination,  as  is  now  the  prac-. 


tice.  Dr.  Smith  thought  that  the  reports  of 
the  spreading  of  the  disease  in  Europe  were 
exaggerated ;  at  least,  no  official  reports  have 
been  received  confirming  them.  For  instance, 
the  two  cases  that  had  been  reported  from  Nice 
had  not  been  proven  to  be  genuine  cholera,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  other  points.  The  trou¬ 
ble  was  that  in  many  cases  of  cholera  morbus 
the  symptoms  were  almost  identical  with  those 
of  genuine  cholera.  In  the  nervousness  occa¬ 
sioned  by  reports  of  the  spread  of  cholera,  un¬ 
experienced  physicians  were  apt  to  confound 
one  with  the  other.  Dr.  Smith  referred  to  the 
two  cases  of  reputed  diolera  said  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York  city,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  cases  of  gastritis.  The  people  need  not 
be  alarmed.  Every  precaution  had  been  Liken 
and  the  closest  scrutiny  would  be  maintained 
to  protect  the  city. 

Tea  Bad  for  Children. — A  Waterbury  phy¬ 
sician  wants  to  begin  a  movement  against  tea. 
“  I  just  came,”  he  said,  “  from  attending  the 
case  of  a  flve-year-oid  babe  who  is  ruined  for 
life  by  its  parents  indulging  it  in  tca-drinkiiig. 
The  child  became  very  nervous  and  dyspeptic, 
and  they  sent  for  me.  I  asked  them  how  much 
tea  the  child  drank.  ‘About  two  cups  at  each 
meal,  and  several  between  meals,’  w’as  the 
reply.  You  see,  they  let  the  teapot  stand 
on  the  ^tove  all  day.  Thus  the  tannic  acid 
is  extracted,  which  serves  to  turn  the  linings 
of  the  stomach  into  leather,  and  brings  on 
dyspepsia  and  kindred  diseases.  Yes,  you  will 
find  hundreds  of  women,  young  girls,  and  aged 
women,  and  occasionally  a  man,  who  have  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  their  nervous  system  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  common  tea.  It  will  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  mankind  when  a  temperance  crusade  can 
spare  wind  enough  from  its  attack  on  alcohol 
to  assail  tea  ” 

SmMERiNO.  —  Physicians  claim  that  many 
families  who  go  out  of  town  for  their  health, 
might  better  remain  at  home  and  take  brief 
day  trips  in  the  neighborhood.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  large  Summer  hotels,  with 
their  crowded  rooms  and  oftentimes  defective 
drainage,  are  not  to  be  recommended  to  fami¬ 
lies  with  children.  They  afford  little  rest  to 
adults  either,  with  their  constant  noise  and 
bustle,  although  for  fashion’s  sake  most  people 
will  submit  to  no  end  of  annoyance.  If  one 
could  preserve  home  regularity  out  of  town  for 
meals,  exercise,  and  sleep,  and  not  utilize  the 
most  debilitating  months  of  the  year  for  a 
round  of  Winter’s  dissipation,  the  result  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

A  New  and  Strange  Disease. — Attention  has 
lately  been  drawn  in  one  of  our  medical  contem¬ 
poraries  to  a  disease  met  with  in  Siberia  known 
in  Russia  by  the  name  of  “  Miryachit.”  The 
person  affected  seems  compelled  to  imitate  any¬ 
thing  he  hears  or  sees,  and  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  a  steward,  who  w’as  reduced 
to  a  periect  state  of  misery  by  his  inability  to 
avoid  imitating  everything  he  heard  and  saw. 
One  day  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  running 
up  to  him,  suddenly  clapping  his  hands  at  the 
same  time,  accidentally  slipped  and  fell  hard 
on  the  dock.  Without  having  been  touched, 
the  steward  instantly  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted  ;  then,  in  helpless  imitation,  he,  too, 
fell  as  hard  and  almost  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  position  as  the  captain.  This  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  met  with  in  Java,  where  it  is 
known  as  “  Late.”  In  the  case  of  a  female  ser¬ 
vant  who  had  the  same  irresistible  tendency  to 
imitate,  one  day  at  dessert  her  mistress,  wish¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and  catching  the 
woman’s  eye,  suddenly  reached  across  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  seizing  a  large  French  plum,  made  pre¬ 
tence  to  swallow  it  whole.  The  woman  rushed 
at  the  dish  and  put  a  plum  in  her  mouth,  and 
after  severe  choking  and  semi-asphyxia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  swallowing  it,  but  her  mistress  never 
tried  the  experiment  Jigain. — London  Medical 
Record. 

The  Mackerel  Parasite. — Prof.  Huxley  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  mackerel  fishermen, 
whose  prcspccts  have  been  blasted  of  late  by 
the  fear  of  a  parasite  which  is  said  to  infest 
this  favorite  fish,  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  slender 
white  worm.  Tlie  eminent  scientist  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  in  which  he  says  :  “  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  true  that  mackerel,  like  all  other  fish,  are 
more  or  less  infested  by  parasites,  one  of  wiiich, 
a  small  threail  worm,  is  often  so  abundant  as 
to  be  conspicuous  when  the  fish  is  opened.  But 
it  is  not  tiue  that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  this  thnaid-worm  would  be  injurious  to  a 
man,  even  if  he  swallowed  it  uncooked  and 
alive,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  possible  cause  of 
cholera  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ‘  exce.ssive  use  of  mackerel  and  mild 
ale,’  whether  separately  or  in  combination, 
would  be  followed  by  unph'asant  results,  not 
only  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  at  any 
other.  But  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  the  same  whether  the  fish 
contained  thread-worms  or  not.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  food  supply  of 
the  people  should  be  diminished,  and  that  the 
fishing  pojtulation  should  be  robbed  of  the 
fruit  of  their  labors,  by  the  authoritative  prop¬ 
agation  of  statements  which  are  devoid  of 
foundation.” 

THE  TIME  TO  COLLECT  INSECTS. 

Many  young  people  think  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  merely  collect  insects  just  for  the 
I)astime.  Theie  are  two  ways  to  collect :  one 
where  the  collector  takes  no  pains  with  those 
insects  which  he  may  capture,  and  does  not 
expect,  if  he  really  cares,  that  his  c  dleetion 
will  last  through  the  season  ;  the  other,  where 
a  little  pains  will  render  his  collection  of  worth 
rather  than  worthless.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  little  care  should  not  be  bestowed  upon 
those  objects,  and  why  all  the  amateurs  should 
not  produce  results  that  may  be  of  practical 
and  scientific  value.  A  few  hints  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  render  a  collection  of  value  : 

1.  To  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  col¬ 
lect. 

2.  To  go  to  work  in  a  practical  way,  and 
make  up  your  mind  that  however  small  your 
collection  may  be,  you  will  try  to  have  it  a 
good  one  as  far  as  it  goes. 

3.  As  to  utensils,  one  will  learn  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  things  one  needs ;  there  are  a  few 
things,  however,  that  are  so  useful  none  can 
do  without  them.  An  insect  net  is  best  made 
as  follows :  A  jointed  handle  made  at  some 
carpenter’s  shop,  or  better  yet,  some  fish-pole 
factory  ;  an  iron  or  brass  ring  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  rounded,  and  the 
two  ends  bent  out  and  soldered  into  the  small 
end  of  a  small  cornucopia-shaped  piece  of  tin, 
the  larger  end  being  thus  made  to  fit  upon  the 
end  of  a  cane  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand  as  a 
cane,  if  one  cannot  procure  a  good  jointed  han¬ 
dle  ;  netting,  a  fine  mosquito  netting,  purchas¬ 
ed  at  any  dry -goods  store,  and  of  a  green  color, 
as  that  color,  being  nearest  to  the  grass  and 
trees,  is  the  least  conspicuous,  and  less  liable 
to  scare  the  insect  away.  The  net  should  be 
two  feet  deep.  The  bag  is  made  of  the  netting 
first,  then  a  piece  of  cloth  is  sewed  about  the 
top,  and  the  cloth,  not  the  bag,  sewed  over  the 
ring  ;  the  net  is  made  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
the  edges  being  turned  in  and  sewed  together 
tightly,  so  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
side  to  the  net ;  made  in  this  way,  the  bag  will 
not  tear  the  fii-st  time  it  is  used  among  the 
low  weeds  and  bushes  where  the  collector  will 
often  find  his  best  catches.  Insect  pins  may  be 
bought  at  any  natural  history  store. 

A  good  collecting  box  is  made  by  getting  a 
small,  stout  pasteboard  ;  or  better,  a  wooden 
box  that  will  not  break  as  soon  as  pressed 
against,  lining  the  inside  with  sheet  cork, 
broom  corn-pith, as  common  com-pith  contains 
too  much  juice  and  will  corrode  the  pins  quick¬ 
ly,  or  small  pieces  of  common  bottle  corks 
sliced  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  pasted  on  in 
even  rows  up  and  down  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  common  glue.  A  collecting  bottle  is  made 
by  taking  an  ordinary  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  putting  into  it  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  wrapped  up  in  several  pieces  of 
thick  paper ;  this  wad  of  paper  may  or  may 
not  be  fastened  into  the  bottle  so  that  it  will 
not  shake  about.  Another  small,  wide-mouth¬ 
ed  bottle  with  alcohol,  one-half  strength,  and 
seveial  small  homoeopathic  vials  of  the  same, 
full  or  empty,  with  a  number  of  small  pill  box¬ 
es,  and  the  outfit  is  complete.  In  buying  pins, 
get  either  the  Klager  or  the  Carlsbad,  as  they 
are  the  best.  A  large  box  to  keep  insects  in, 
in  your  room,  is  made  similar  to  the  small  col¬ 
lecting  box  just  mentioned,  only  much  larger. 


In  collecting,  the  delicate  insects  are  pinned 
into  the  small  collecting  box  ;  the  moths  and 
butterflies,  if  not  too  large,  are  put  into  the 
cyanide  bottle,  where  little  beetles  with  delicate 
colors  should  be  put  also,  and  the  large  and 
tough-sheathed  beetles  are  put  into  alcohol. 
The  collector  should  always  carry  a  note-book, 
where  he  should  put  all  he  cau  ascertain  re¬ 
specting  the  insects  or  the  habits  of  those 
species  which  he  captures.  These  are  always 
valuable,  as  facts  that  may  be  well  known  to 
the  collector  may  be  new  to  others,  and  even 
rarely,  or  not  at  all  noticed  before  in  science. 
Thus  equipped,  one  can  do  first-class  work  in 
entomology. 

Now  some  will  say  that  they  only  wish  to  col¬ 
lect  ill  their  gardens,  and  do  not  care  to  go  to  all 
this  trouble  to  make  a  big  collection.  In  any 
case  they  must  have  insect  pins  and  a  place  to 
put  their  specimens,  and  if  full  and  careful 
notes  are  made,  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  gathered.  Number  each  insect, 
and  refer  to  each  species  in  the  note-book  by 
its  number ;  tell  all  about  it  you  can  ;  where 
found  ;  if  there  were  many,  or  only  one  of 
them  ;  if  they  were  doing  damage  to  any  plant, 
vine,  seed,  or  tree,  or  destroying  any  useful  or 
injurious  species  of  insect,  and  say,  in  fact, 
everything  you  can  think  of  that  you  know 
about  the  species;  very  rimple  facts  are  very 
often  valuable. 

Before  putting  your  insects  into  your  collec¬ 
tion,  another  thing  should  be  attended  to  ;  it  is 
to  make  a  “  setting- board.”  This  is  made  of 
small,  smooth  sticks  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  a  small  space  between  them — larger 
or  smaller  as  you  wish,  to  “  set  ”  large  or  small 
insects.  I  would  recommend  three  setting- 
boards  for  three  different-sizeil  insects,  made 
each  as  follows  :  Each  of  six  of  the  parallel 
sticks,  one  with  tln'se  sticks  nailed  on  to  a 
cross-piece  at  each  end,  and  each  about  an 
inch  high  ;  parallel  pieces  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart ;  another,  the  pieces  one- fourth  of  an 
inch  apart,  and  a  size  larger  with  the  pieces 
three-eighths  or  half  an  inch  apart.  Directly 
beneath  these  openings  cork  or  corn-pith  is 
fastened.  The  setting-board  is  then  ready, 
and  you  can  pin  your  insect  on  to  the  board, 
running  the  pins  through  the  corn-pith  and 
letting  the  body  of  the  insect  lay  in  the  groove, 
and  about  one-third  the  distance  on  the  pin 
from  the  top  of  the  pin.  Then  spread  the 
wings  (if  of  moths)  with  the  sharpened  point  of 
a  knitting-needle  or  common  needle  fixed  into 
a  stick,  and  keep  them  in  place  with  small  card¬ 
board  strips  pinned  across  them.  If  it  is  a 
beetle  or  wasp-like  insect,  paste  a  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper  over  part  of  the  setting-board,  and 
pin  the  insect  almost  to  the  paper,  and  with 
the  same  instrument  spread  the  legs  and  an- 
teniue  until  thej'  look  natural.  After  a  week 
the  insect  will  be  dry,  and  the  spread  wings, 
legs,  and  antennm  will  remain  spread,  so  that 
the  specimens  can  be  transferred  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  numbered,  and  put  away.  —  Winfrid  A. 
Stearns,  in  New  England  Farmer. 

BALL’S 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENVB,  and  13th  ST„ 
NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 

establishment. 

WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  LARGEST  “  JOB  ”  IN 
JLADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

HOSIERY 

EVER  OFFERED  BY  ANY  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  ALL  AN  OPPORTCNITY  TO  PUR¬ 
CHASE,  WE  HAVE  PLACED  THE  LINE  IN  TWO  DIF¬ 
FERENT  PARTS  OF  OUR  STORE— AT  THE  REGULAR 
HOSIERY  COUNTER,  AND  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE, 
14th  STREET. 


THESE  ARE  NOT  SOILED  GOODS,  BUT  FIRST  QUALITY, 
AND  IN  EVERY  WAY  DESIRABLE,  AND  WILL  BE 
SOLD  AT  ABOUT  FIFTY  PER  CENT.  BELOW 
THEIR  REAL  VALUE,  AND  WILL  BE 
ON  SALE  FOR  ONE  MONTH. 

LOT  1  CONSISTS  OF  LADIES’  FANCY  STRIPES  AND 
SOLID  COLORS  AT  17c.  ;  USUALLY  SOLD 
AT  25c.  AND  30c. 

LOT  2  CONSISTS  OF  INGRAIN  SOLID  COLORS,  NAVY, 
SEAL  BROWN,  WINE,  ETC..  AT  24C.  ; 

USUAL  PRICE,  35c. 

LOT  3  CONSISTS  OF  FINE  GRADE  ALL  BLACK  HOSE, 
AT  24c.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  35c. 

LOT  4  CONSISTS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY  FANCY 
STRIPES,  AT  2'JC.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  40c. 

LOT  5  CONSISTS  OF  A  FINE  QUALITY  OF  LADIES’ 
RIBBED  HOSE,  INCLUDING  TWO  LOTS  OF  OUT 
SIZES,  ALL  GOOD  SOLID  COLORS,  INCLUD¬ 
ING  BLACK,  AT  29c.  ;  WORTH  40c. 

LOT  6  CONSISTS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY  LADIES’ 
SOLID  COLORS,  AT  32c.  ;  W’ORTH  50c. 

LOT  7  CONSISTS  OF  ENGLISH  SOLID  COLORS,  WITH 
SPLIT  FEET,  AT  59c.  ;  WORTH  ABOUT  90c.  i 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 
MACHINE. ' 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  desigus  In  Woodwork  that  are  artlsUc,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  bos  a  finer  sot  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
t)atents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic”  Sowing  Machiie  Company, 

BROADWAY  AND  FOURTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUBTON  E  HEHEELT  BEU  COaFABT, 

TROT,  H.  T. 


nOBSETS 


TheONI-Y  CORSET  mode  that  can  be  retnrnoii  hy 
Its  purihawr  aft.r  three  wwkj  "ear- 

Madeinavarietyof  Htylesand  prices  Uy 

class  dealers  evervwhei'P.  BGwaM 
tations.  None  without 


THOMSON. LANGDON  &  CO.  ' 

Q,  SOLE  agents, N.Y  ,  I'i'"  £f  I 


TJ.  8.  M!ail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $‘21. 
LIVERPOOL  via  (iVEENSTOWN. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  July  26  and  Aug.  23. 

CITY  OF  ROME . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

SBUSEESOIT  BHOTZZRS,  ITe’^  York. 

statistics  show  that  the  mortal- 


Ujer  In  the  Summer  months  than 
Tfi  at  any  other  season.  Health  and 
P  jierfect  action  of  the  bowels  are 
I  assured  by  the  use  of  RIDGE’S 
|7  FOOD.  It  Is  neutral  In  its  ac- 
T  tlon.  Is  readily  taken  by  the  llt- 
y  tie  ones,  occasions  no  tax  upon 
Jlthc  digestive  organs.  4  sizes— 
^  35c.,  65c.,  $1.2.5,  and  $1.75. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent,  lees 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HAKRIS, 

2Coreto&  Farm,  Eochoster,  IT.  Y. 


Catarrh 

rWFEVEni?  ^ 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  snd  ChimM 
for  Churches,  Tower  Clocks,  &o..  &c.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSUANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church.  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells-  also  Chimes  a.id  Peals. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


MiSSES’,  BOYS’  AND  ’ 
GHiLDREN’S  HOSE. 

LOT  1  CONSISTS  OF  RIBBED  HOSE,  SOLID  COLORS, 
FANCY  STRIPES,  AND  EXTRA  QUALITY  BROWN 
MIXED,  AT  12c.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  25c. 

LOT  2  CONSISTS  OF  INGRAIN  SOLID  COLORS,  AT  17c.  ; 

WORTH  FROM  25c.  TO  35c. 

LOT  3  CONSISTS  OF  BOYs’  AND  MISSEs’  DERBY  RIB 
HOSE,  IN  THE  MOST  DF25IUABLE  COLORS,  WITH 
EITHER  WHITE  FEET  OR  WHITE  HEELS  AND 
TOES,  INCLUDING  A  GOOD  QUANTITY 
WITH  DOUBLE  KNEES,  AT  290.  ; 

USUAL  PRICE,  50c. 

LOT  4  CONSISTS  OF  LISLE  THREAD  DERBY  RIB  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  THE  BEST  GOODS  MADE,  PART 
OF  THE  LOT  WITH  DOUBLE  KNEES,  AT  32c.  ; 
USUAL  PRICE  ABOUT  (iOc. 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  AS  THE  ABOVE  IS  NOT  LIKELY 
TO  OCCUR  AGAIN  FOR  YEARS. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  cArE- 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

ALSO  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

R.  H.  MMY  &  00. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB, 


59  Cariiiiiie  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURGHl 
Furniture#  I 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TA  BLETS,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Memoriai  STAiNED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  hy  mail. 

THE  MJFaTIC 

FBurr  Dsim 

Awsmled  the  Silver  Medal 

ovf.r  all  competitnri  at  New  England  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evaimratlon  Is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 
y  Wo  manufacture  the  best  Evaporators  for 
till  f  making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  S<md  tor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Llacliine  Co., 

Bellows  Knlls,'Vt. 


LADIES  ASK  TO  SEE  THE  CELEBRATED  , 


Cboroh.  8oboot,  Ktr«-alnrni.  Flo»>(oDe<l.  l<nr>piloM.  w%rr%B^ 
•A.  Ofttelof  u«  with  700  tMUmraUla,  pricM.  «to.,  moI  trm* 

Slymysr  Manufacturing  Co.,  oinnmnaMjOk 

KNliE 

P'AtBSmiES- 

Toiie,M,Vorkinaiisliiiianll  DoraHtT. 

'  wilijIah  kmabb  a  co. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street. 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


It  !tu.»  l>cc%>iue  a  Ketrenity 
auil  l.u::ury  ia  ramlUe*  , 
for  Toilet  und 
Nunwry 


\  f  Send  Be.  stamp 

n.,^THa1_RamTile^ 
BOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CABBY  THE  FAST  HAIL 


Catai:i  r  H 

■■  ■  "  "My  brother  Myron  and  my¬ 
self  were  both  cured,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  of  Catarrh  and  Hay 
Fever  last  July  and  August.  Up 
to  this  date  (Dec.  28)  neither 
have  had  any  return  of  these 
troubles.  Ely’s  Cream  Balm 
was  the  me<llclne  used.” — Ga¬ 
briel  Ferris,  Spencer,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Apply  Into  the  nostrils. 

ELY’S  CREAM  BALM  Is  a  rem¬ 
edy  founded  on  a  correct  dlag- 
diseases,  and  can 
be  depended  upon. 

U.SA.l  .50cts.  at  druggists;  60  cIs.  by 
fcjl  ^  mall.  Samjjle  bottle  by  mail  10c. 

"  R  ELI  BEO". ,  Crugeirti,  Owtge,  N.  7. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCITWL’LATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  \s,mq,  Jacksonville,  lllimis. 

A  MONTH  and  BOARD  for  3  live  Young  Men 
or  Ladles  In  each  county,  to  take  orders  lor  the 
Lives  of 

BLAINE  and  LOGAN. 

Address  P.  5V.  Ziegler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clrciilari 

OWbKJfteo.  J.aButcu &Co..asllevSt.  N.  Y 


FOL.IAMBE  «c  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GFOIIVG^  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  BUNNINO  TWO  THBOUOH 
TBAINS  DAILY  FBOH 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omaba  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchlsoj  to  Denver,  oon- 
nectiiigln  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omana  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Far  West,  bhortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  Bontb-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Bbould  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  tda  this  Great 
Tbrotigh  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  west  and  boutb-West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemlle,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Hhonid  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

Ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
ef  America,  uid  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
Finest  Equipped  Railroad  in  the  World  for 
all  claaoea  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  OtUoes  In  the  United  Btates  and 
Canada. 

T  J.  POTTKR, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Paaa.  Ag*!  Cblcago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

417  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  bl.,  Boston. 


MrsPOTT’S 


COLD 


-  ADVANTAGES  - 

^  uOTBURN  THE  Hakis. 

.  pO  ^  DETACHABLE 

WALNUT  HANDLE, 

DOUBLE  P0INTED,IR0N  BOTH  WAYS 

cheap 

three  irons —  ’ 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET 

FOR  SALE  BV  THE 

HARDWARE  TRADEf 


PATENT 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  S.  A  A.  P.  LACEY. 

FaUnt  Att’yf,  WuUastoa.  D.  0. 


"I  BeUeve  DR.  TOWNSEND’S  Remedy  for 

^  HAY-FEVER  % 

^  ASTHMA  and  CATARKH 
win  be  sure  in  ninety  cates  in  a  hundred.,  anrt  n*04>ninieiKl 
all  sufferers  to  make  a  tliorouKli  trial  of  It.’’  iii<rned^ 

H.W.  BEECHER. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  For  Pamphlets  send  to 
Da.  M.  M.  Townsind,  Frostburg,  Md. 


$500  CASH  FREE! 

We  offer  the  above  amount  of  money  and  leu  (iSold  Watcbei.  JV-se  to  the  first  123  persons  answer¬ 
ing  the  following  Bible  question:  Where  la  the  word  (Grandmother  found  In  the  BIblef  Men¬ 
tion  the  Book,  Chapter  and  Verae. 

’The  first  person  answering  this  question  correctly,  on  or  before  August  30th,  will  receive  $76  cash. 
If  we  receive  more  than  one  correct  answer  the  second  will  receive  $7U,  the  third  $60;  tbe  fourth  $65' 
the  fifth  $50;  the  sixth  $‘2S;  the  seventh  $20;  eighth  $16:  ninth  $10;  tenths;  eleventh  twelfth 
$4:  thirteenth  $2;  ten  ladies'  0<M  Watches  to  the  next  ten  oorrect  aaswe^^  and  one  dollar  eiKh  to  the 
next  one  hundred  people  answering  It  correctly.  If  you  are  not  the  finit,  reawmber  that  you  may  be  tbe 
second  or  third,  so  you  stand  a  good  chance  for  a  lam  prize.  Bach  competitor  must,  in  every  case, 
send  .50  cents  for  One  Year’s  Habacription  to  THE  roUl/rKV  KEXn&  with  tbetr  answer. 
This  Journal  is  a  laige  16- page  Illustrated  Poultry  Paper,  devoted  to  telling 

IMATCTn  jE»O'CTIa0nEl.Tr 

If  you  will  send  one  dollar  we  will  send  the  naner  one  year,  and  a  beantiful  English  Clotn  Bonnd 
Volume  ^  tJ^ATIONAL  AMERICAN  DHTTIONARY  containing  TOO  Engravlngii,  60N 
I  40,00(1  words.  This  useful  and  elegant  vGame  la  a  Library  and  Encyclo^ia  of  general 

knowing  as  iron  as  the  best  dictionary  now  pnmished.  Bnperbly  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt.  It  Is  not 
*  tarito  Tohiins.  “TTw  best  Dictionary  for  $1  ever  prlnte<l.”-F’am»,  fUtd  arut  Ftrettde. 

POITI/TrV  keeper  Is  60  cents  per  year,  so  yon  pay 
^  privUege  of  oompetlmr  for  one  of  the  Nbove  prlzei.  money  will  be  eent  to  the 

obtein  prixeR  will  be  iriven  in  the  pnper.  Rend  one  dollar  in 

prMtal  note  or  r^Fternd  letter.  Don't — “  - . - - - 1.* 

at  home  for, that  price,  and ’niE  POULTRY  K 

one  acre  of  land.  Send  vonr  anewer  nt.  nnr» 


'^he  DlctSooary  \n  wortbT^lar.  and  can  be  eoid 
POULTRY  KEEPER  will  tell  yon  how  to  make$1.000  per  year  from 
one  acre  of  land.  Send  Tour  answer  at  once.  Postage  stamps  taken  Hami.le  tY^v  6  cents. 

Address  tx3Uii  kkeepxxei.; 

80  B—dalph  Street,  Chicage,  111. 


CHILDS’  r  AT  ADDU 

Treatment  For  wH  I  Mliriri 


8 


IHE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JULY  17,  1884. 


The  12th  of  July  Orange  demonstrations  in  Ire¬ 
land  resulted  in  a  number  of  collisions  with  the 
Nationalists.  One  of  the  latter  was  shot  at  Newry ; 
also  “a  Roman  Catholic  ”  near  Garrick  Hill,  where 
much  fighting  ensued.  And  an  Orange  procession, 
while  returning,  at  Cleator  (near  Whitehaven)  was 
attacked  by  Nationalists.  Serious  fighting  at  once 
took  place,  during  which  a  telegraph  boy  was 
killed  and  several  other  persons  injured. 

From  Berlin  comes  the  report  that  the  reddish- 
brown  atmosphere,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  sun  and  sky  which  prevailed  over  so  wide  an 
area  of  the  globe  last  year,*especially  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  have  again  become  noticeable.  The  colors 
are  almost  as  vivid  as  before,  and  they  come  out 
strongest  when  the  air  is  pure  and  the  sun  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  clouds. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  adopted  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  destroy  the  Rocks  at  the  Iron  Gate,  the 
famous  rapid  or  cataract  of  the  Danube.  The  Iron 
Gate  will  be  formed  into  an  open  canal  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  the  towing  of  vessels.  The 
work  will  cost  10,000,000  fiorins,  and  will  occupy 
six  years. 

The  operations  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum,  it 
has  finally  been  decided,  will  begin  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Gen.  Wolseley  continues  to  advise  that 
the  line  of  the  chief  attack  be  by  way  of  Suakim 
and  Berber.  Additional  material  for  the  new  rail¬ 
way  is  being  sent  to  Suakim.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  (says  the  St.  James  Gazette)  has  received  in¬ 
formation  that  Osman  Digna,  the  Egyptian  rebel, 
has  seized  Asis,  a  port  on  the  Bed  Sea  six  miles 
south  of  Suakim.  But  the  rumored  disaffection  of 
the  Mudir  of  Dongola  is  again  denied.  Major 
Stuart  Wortley  and  Captain  Colville,  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  have  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  adhesion  of  the  tribes  along  the  trade 
routes  between  Darfour  and  Siout.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  expedition  up  the  Nile  have  been  sus¬ 
pend  e<i. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

A  witty  Washington  paper,  I  think  it  is,  has 
characterized  the  Republican  imrty  as  the  one 
which  always  “points  with  pride,”  and  the 
Democratic  party  as  the  one  which  always 
“  views  with  alarm.”  Having  witnessed  both 
these  operations  as  performed  by  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  parties  aforesaid,  and 
having  given  some  account  in  The  Evangelist 
of  the  Convention  of  the  former  party  where 
the  thing  was  done,  it  remains  to  speak  now  of 
the  Convention  of  the  latter. 

The  hall  in  which  it  was  held  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  Republican  Convention 
convened,  except  that  it  had  been  enlarged  by 
taking  in  somewhat  more  of  the  great  Exposi¬ 
tion  Building.  As  enlarged,  it  would  comfort¬ 
ably  seat  about  ten  thousand  people,  and  it 
was  filled  at  every  session.  By  removing  the 
platform  from  the  north  end  to  the  east  side  of 
the  hall,  midway  between  the  two  ends,  every 
spectator  was  brought  within  easier  hearing 
distance.  Great  as  were  the  crowds  which 
flocked  to  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  June  Con¬ 
vention,  the  multitudes  gathered  this  week  are 
still  larger.  A  feature  which  distinguishes 
this  gathering  from  the  former,  is  the  presence 
here  of  quite  a  number  of  clubs  from  various 
cities,  bringing  with  them  well-drilled  bands  of 
music.  Decorated  as  most  of  them  are  with 
rich  and  showy  badges,  adorned  with  uniform 
head-pieces,  and  armed  with  canes,  their  fre¬ 
quent  marchings  and  counter-marchings  have 
given  to  the  streets  an  unusual  gala  appear¬ 
ance.  Tammany  is  here  in  strong  force.  As  I 
have  seen  them  'parading  the  streets,  I  have 
looked  carefully  to  discover  some  traces  of 
hoofs  or  horns,  but  without  success.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men, 
well  dressed  and  well  behaved.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  men  of  intelligence,  refinement, 
character,  and  force.  As  compared  with  their 
rivals,  the  County  Democracy,  appearances 
were  in  their  favor.  The  Convention  delegates 
were  also  a  fine-looking  body.  There  were 
more  distingnished  or  notorious  leaders  pres¬ 
ent  than  at  the  June  Convention.  Among 
them  were  Thurman,  Hendricks,  Voorhees, 
John  Kelly,  Gen.  Butler,  Wade  Hampton, 
Doolittle,  Morrison,  and  Palmer,  and  among 
the  visitors,  Randall  and  Carlisle.  Probably 
there  was  never  another  Convention  at  which 
so  many  candidates  were  on  hand  to  look  after 
their  booms— Thurman,  Butler,  Randall,  and 
Carlisle— and  yet  none  of  them  were  struck  by 
lightning.  The  sessions  of  the  Convention 
were  opened  with  prayer  each  day  by  Dr. 
Marquis  (Presbyterian),  D'r.  Lorimer  (Baptist), 
Bishop  McLaren  and  Dr.  Locke  (Episcopal), 
the  great  audience,  by  request  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  standing  during  prayer. 

The  first  imixirtant  business  done  by  the 
Convention  was  to  refuse  to  abrogate  the  “unit 
rule,”  which  Tammany  fought  resolutely  to 
accomplish.  It  seemed  a  very  remarkable  ex¬ 
ercise  of  authority  that  men  who  were  i>ermit- 
ted  to  si>eak  against  a  measure  were  comi>elled 
to  have  their  votes  counted  for  it,  in  spite  of 
their  indignant  protest.  Our  “  Indei>endent  ” 
brethren,  who  were  so  outraged  by  the  “ma¬ 
chine  work  ”  done  here  last  month,  will  have 
their  feelings  soothed  and  their  admiration  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  convention  which  rises  so  grandly 
above  all  machine  methods  and  boss  rule ! 

The  temiwrary  Chairman,  Gov.  Hubbard  of 
Texas,  is  a  man  of  great  weight  and  conse¬ 
quence.  This  he  showed  in  a  rather  ludicrous, 
and  as  some  thought,  ominous  way,  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  as  presid¬ 
ing  officer.  The  i>ermanent  Chairman,  Col. 
Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  most  efficient  and 
admirable  officer.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  and  is 
instant  and  imtiartial  in  his  decisions.  His 
speech  on  taking  the  chair  was  one  of  the  most 
finished  and  elwiuent  heard  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  though  like  most  of  the  other  8i>eeches, 
it  was  disfigured  by  a  good  deal  of  passionate 
denunciation  of  the  i^arty  in  ix>wer.  Col.  Vilas 
is  still  a  young  man. 

The  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot  for  Presi¬ 
dent  were  distributed  among  ten  candidates, 
though  only  six  were  formally  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  nominating  speeches  were  none  of 
them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  some  of 
them  were  extremely  dull  and  commonplace 
and  long-winded.  The  best  that  I  heard  was 
by  ex-Senator  Wallace  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
in  a  short,  vigorous,  eloquent  3i>eech,  w’hich 
was  both  clear  in  thought  and  chaste  in  dic¬ 
tion,  nominated  Mr.  Randall.  The  six'echcs 
awakened  little  enthusiasm.  That  of  Mr. 
Hendricks  nominating  Mr.  McDonald  was  as 
cold  as  a  north  wind.  The  latter  might  with 
reason  have  prayed  Have  me  from  my  friend ! 
A  before  unheard-of  thing  in  National  Conven¬ 
tions  was  several  si>eeches,  ostensibly  second¬ 
ing  one  nomination,  but  really  attacking  vig¬ 
orously  the  character  and  claims  of  some  other 
candidate.  In  this  way  several  bitter  and 
strong  si>eeches  were  made  against  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Cochrane  of  New  York,  Gov. 
Abbett  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Cummings  of 
Massachusetts.  Gen.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin, 
though  not  assailing  a  candidate,  gave  an  un¬ 
merciful  drubbing  to  the  Tammanyites,  saying 
among  other  things,  that  they  who  had  never 
done  any  labor  “except  upon  the  crank  of  the 
machine,”  were  pretty  representatives  of  la¬ 
bor;  and  that  he  loved  Cleveland  “  for  the 
enemies  he  had  made.” 

As  regards  enthusiasm,  the  Convention  was 
a  very  dull  and  spiritless  affair  in  comparison 
with  the  Republican  Convention,  except  ui)on 
the  last  day,  and  at  the  taking  of  the  second 
and  last  ballot  for  President,  when  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  cheering,  prolonged  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  were  indescribable.  There  was,  too, 
much  less  of  harmony  in  this  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Convention.  The  Committee  on  Plat¬ 
form  struggled  and  battled  for  thirty-six 
hours,  before  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  tariff 
plank,  which  means  free  trade  or  protection, 
according  as  its  interpreter  is  a  free  trader  or 
a  protectionist.  The  Republican  platform  was 
most  unreasonably  long,  but  the  Democratic 
is  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long,  and  if  there  is 
any  crime  ever  heard  of  under  the  sun  which 
it  does  not  charge  upon  the  Republican  i)arty, 
the  omission  will  doubtless  be  felt  as  an  an¬ 
noying  oversight  when  the  framers  of  the 
platform  discover  it,  if  they  ever  do.  The 
Indeiiendent  denounced  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  because  it  did  not  take  high  ground  upon 
the  subject  of  temi)erance.  Will  it  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  Democratic  platform  which  says 
in  evident  condemnation  of  all  restriction  upon 
the  liquor  traffic  “  We  oppose  sumptuary  laws 
which  vex  the  citizen  and  interfere  with  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  ”?  It  denounced  that  platform 
as  this  correspondence  did,  for  its  unworthy 
pandering  to  anti-Chinese  prejudices  and  its 
clap-trap  endorsement  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
But  will  it  find  anj-thing  more  promising  upon 
these  subjects,  and  upon  the  question  of  money 
in  this  new  platform  ? 

Gen.  Butler’s  platform,  and  more  especially 
his  siieech  attacking  the  Committee’s,  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  delegates  gave  him  a 
resi>ectful  hearing,  but  many  in  the  audience 
were  noisy  and  obstreiierous,  interrupting  him 
frequently  with  insulting  cries  and  uproar. 
Last  week  there  were  many  fears  that  Butler 
might  capture  the  nomination.  The  i>arty 
could  have  given  it  to  him  with  far  less  of 
stultification  than  was  involved  in  the  nomi- 
natidh  of  Greeley  twelve  years  ago.  But  when 


the  Convention  came  together,  lo!  Ben  But¬ 
ler’s  “  name  led  all  the  rest  ”  for  exceeding 
great  unpopularity.  His  minority  reiKirt  and 
himself  were  set  down  upon  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  Whether  he  and  John  Kelly  will 
prove  to  be  ugly  disturbers  of  their  party’s 
plans  and  efforts  during  the  now  opening  cam¬ 
paign,  remains  to  be  seen.  That  they  have 
the  power,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  to  defeat 
all  those  plans  and  efforts,  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted. 

The  nominations  seem  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  region,  either  by  friend  or  by  foe,  as 
strong.  Senator  Wallace,  in  nominating  Mr. 
Randall,  said  “  The  hour  has  struck  for  the 
nomination  of  a  Democrat  grounded  in  the 
faith  and  tried  in  the  crucible  of  his  past  ser¬ 
vices.  The  pathway  of  expediency  lies  behind 
us,  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  our  failures. 
Let  us  be  honest  now.”  But  “  the  pathway  of 
expediency  ”  stretches  before  them  for  the 
supposed  availability,  and  not  the  proved 
ability  ’of  the  candidate,  which  won  him  his 
nomination.  Not  since  Franklin  Pierce  has 
either  party  until  now  nominated  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  untried  man.  For  twenty  years 
the  party  has  looked  to  New  York,  and  now 
for  the  third  time  to  Indiana,  to  give  them 
success,  but  thus  far  vainly.  Will  it  be  other¬ 
wise  next  November  ? 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Cuyler.  It  may  be  a  proof  of 
“  impulsiveness  ”  to  adhere  to  a  party  which 
has  not  yet  foresworn  its  record,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  good  character  and  general  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  its  candidate  against  whom  no¬ 
thing  unworthy  has  been  proved ;  but  it  must 
be  something  at  least  as  bad  as  impulsiveness, 
which  leads  our  Eastern  brethren  bitterly  to 
denounce  the  Democratic  party,  as  George 
William  Curtis  did  uiKjn  the  floor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention,  and  the  next  day  to  turn  to 
it  with  hope.  When  a  Christian  denounces 
the  Church  as  more  corrupt  than  the  world, 
and  turns  to  the  world  as  his  hope.  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
“countrymen  west  of  the  Alleghenies”  are 
just  “  impulsive  ”  enough  to  think  that  he  is 
more  rash  and  reckless  than  reasonable.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Republican  party  has  become 
incorrigibly  corrupt,  how  does  that  make  the 
Democratic  party  suddenly  pure  ? 

Clement. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Dear  Evangeluit :  I  have  read  the  contribution 
of  your  able  and  esteemed  correspondent 
“Ambrose,”  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  3d,  in 
which  I  think  he  does  injustice  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  his  aims,  and  in  the  sacrifices 
which  he  made  in  his  warfare  against  slavery. 

It  was  about  tlie  year  1832  that  the  crusade 
against  African  slavery,  under  the  lead  of  Gar¬ 
rison,  Arthur  Tapi>an,  and  others  of  like  spirit, 
began  to  attract  universal  attention,  and  was 
met  with  equally  universal  denunciation. 
These  men  were  denounced  in  the  bitterest 
terms  by  the  presses  of  both  parties,  by  tlie 
pulpits,  and  among  nearly  all  classes  of  people 
in  social  life,  as  incendiaries  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  type.  They  were  accused  of  laboring 
to  bring  about  a  servile  insurrection  like  that 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  not  only  deluge  the  Slave 
States  in  blood,  but  wreck  the  whole  .social 
system,  break  up  the  union  of  the  States,  and 
bring  upon  the  nation  all  manner  of  calami¬ 
ties.  My  reading  of  the  papers  of  that  day, 
and  hearing  the  general  talk  of  the  people,  led 
me  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  business  led  me 
to  visit  Boston,  and  remain  there  during  tlie 
following  Winter.  My  mind  was  a  good  deal 
exercised  about  those  “incendiaries,”  and  my 
reading  and  conversation  in  that  city  were  not 
calculated  to  change  my  impressions.  One 
day  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  gentleman 
on  business,  which  being  quickly  arranged,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Garrison  ?  “  What,  the  Abolitionist  ?  ”  I 
asked.  “  Yes,”  he  replied.  My  first  impulse 
w'as  to  say  “No”;  but  upon  second  thought, 
my  curiosity  overcoming  my  aversion,  I  an¬ 
swered  “  Yes ;  where  is  he  ?  ”  “  In  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,”  he  replied.  We  then  rose  and  went 
in.  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  stout,  bluff,  loud- 
voiced  man,  whose  very  face  would  show  him 
to  be  stern,  cruel,  and  implacable.  On  enter¬ 
ing,  I  saw  a  man  rather  pale  and  delicate,  gen¬ 
tle  in  his  aspect,  and  a  well-bred  gentleman  in 
his  manner.  My  first  impression  was  “Mr. 
Garrison  is  not  in.”  But  as  he  rose  from  his 
desk  to  meet  us,  I  found  it  was  none  other  than 
the  great  abolitionist.  Never  was  I  more  sur¬ 
prised.  My  imaginary  monster  was  insLintly 
changed  into  a  gentle  being,whosc  countenance 
and  voice  bespoke  a  man  whom  I  could  both 
trust  and  love.  We  had  but  little  conversation 
on  that  occasion,  but  handing  him  a  card,  I  in¬ 
vited  him  to  call  at  my  room  at  his  convenience. 
He  did  so  an  evening  or  two  afterward. 

UlKin  stating  ourselves,  I  told  him  frankly 
what  impression  I  had  imbibed  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  and  other  sources  of  information,  of 
himself  and  the  men  who  were  associated  with 
him  :  that  they  were  charged  with  meditating 
a  servile  insurrection,  and  bringing  wreck  and 
ruin  upon  the  country.  “  Now  tell  me,”  I  said, 
“  what  are  you  aiming  at  ?  Are  you  trying  to 
instigate  the  slaves  to  insubordination,  rapine, 
and  murder,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eman- 
cii>ated  ?  ”  He  smiled,  and  remarked  that  he 
was  not  surprised  that  I  had  taken  up  that  im¬ 
pression,  and  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  ask¬ 
ed  him  those  (luestions.  He  then,  in  language 
stronger  and  more  eloiiuent  than  I  can  state  it, 
went  on  to  say  that  they  had  nothing  at  all  to 
say  to  the  slave;  that  they  could  not  reach 
him  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  but  that  they  did 
not  wish  it.  “  Our  business  is  with  the  master, 
not  the  slave.  We  are  laboring  to  set  before 
him  the  ini<iuity  of  the  system,  and  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  restore  the  bondman 
to  his  God-given  rights,  and  to  do  so  immedi¬ 
ately.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  reach  the 
slave,”  he  continued,  “all  we  should  say  to 
him  would  be,  ‘  Be  patient,  be  obedient ;  wait 
God’s  time.’  ” 

We  talked  for  an  hour,  and  the  result  was  a 
thorough  revolution  in  my  sentiments  towards 
the  Abolitionists.  He  satisfied  me  that  they 
were  grossly  misrepresented.  As  for  Slavery, 
I  hated  it  as  sincerely,  but  not  perha)>s  as 
fiercely,  as  did  Garrison  himself.  .It  the  time 
I  talked  with  him,  Mr.  Garrison  si)oke  like  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  left  the  impression  that 
in  his  labors  he  was  inspired  by  the  spirit,  the 
example,  and  the  precepts,  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cii^ator  of  our  race.  Afterwards,  when  the 
cause  which  he  and  his  associates  advocated, 
and  for  which  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things  and  endured  the  fury  of  brutal  mobs, 
was  denounced  from  many  of  the  pulpits  of 
the  whole  land,  he  was  led  to  denounce  the 
churches,  and  to  say  what  he  probably  would 
not  have  said  when  I  saw  him.  “  Surely  op¬ 
pression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad,”  says  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  rarely  has  this  Scripture  been  more 
signally  fulfilled  than  in  his  case.  When  he 
denounced  the  churches,  he  was  in  turn  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  infidel.  But  that  he  renounced 
his  faith  in  his  God  and  Saviour,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  We  are  not  his  judges.  To  his  own 
Master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  work,  and  probably  America  has 
not  produced  a  truer  hero  than  he. 

Your  correspondent’s  question  “Did  Garri¬ 
son  abolish  Slavery  ?  ”  does  not  state  the  case 


fairly.  To  that  we  answer  No;  neither  did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  great  Republican 
party  at  his  back.  God  only  was  able  to  do 
that,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  His  hand  in 
the  long  series  of  instruments  which  He  em¬ 
ployed.  He  first  sent  a  warning  voice,  as  He 
always  does  in  advance  of  judgments ;  but  the 
warning  was  unheeded,  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  “blood  and  fire  and  vapor  of  smoke,”  the 
fetters  of  the  slave  fell  off. 


ANOTHSR  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THB  COWBOYS. 

Dear  Dr.  FieM :  With  your  usual  chivalry,  or 
sense  of  justice,  you  have  spoken  that  “  Good 
Word”  in  your  very  Interesting  editorial  of 
July  10th.  It  is  fitly  endorsed  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  from  a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union.  He  says : 

“  Terrible  stories  of  the  murderous  ferocity  of 
the  Cowboys,  often  appear  in  the  paiiers.  We 
travelled  with  a  party  of  them  through  an  un¬ 
inhabited  country  between  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka,  and  Santa  F4  Railroad  and  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  and  saw  nothing  in  them  to  indicate 
such  a  disposition.  One  has  said  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  man  who  does  kind  things  in  a 
kind  way.  If  that  definition  is  correct,  all 
these  young  men  were  gentlemen :  for  in  deli¬ 
cate,  respectful  attentions  to  the  missionary’s 
wife,  and  in  tender  care  for  his  children,  no 
knight  of  old  could  have  excelled  them.  Poor 
fellows!  their  wild,  isolated  life  cuts  them  off 
from  all  social  advantages,  educational  or  re¬ 
ligious.  No  wonder  if  they  fall  into  sinful 
ways.  One  told  me  ‘  I  have  been  “  punching  ” 
cattle  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old ;  never 
was  in  a  school,  never  was  in  a  church  only 
two  or  three  times,  and  have  very  seldom  seen  a 
preacher.’  May  the  good  Lord  provide  that 
His  Gospel  may  reach  this  neglected  class!  ” 
_  B. 


LOGIC  OF  FACTS  IN  TKMPERANCE  W'ORK. 

Three  weeks  ago  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  D.D.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tomperaiiee,  and  its  business  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  annoimced  to  supply  the  Crescent-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  a  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  friends  of  Temperance,  and  especially 
the  Reform  Club,  saw  their  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  fully  the  exact  position  of  tlie  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  this  question  through  its  recog¬ 
nized  and  eloquent  representative.  Dr.  Brown  was 
accordingly  asked  to  speak  upon  the  Temperance 
Work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  afflliateil 
topics,  on  Sabbath  evening.  The  announcement 
brought  together  an  iiimiense  audience,  including 
the  Reform  Club  in  a  body,  which  packed  the 
church  to  overflowing.  Dr.  Brown’s  address  was 
a  masterly  production.  He  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  work  in  the  Presbj  terian  Church,  and  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  impas¬ 
sioned  discourse  presented  such  a  volume  of  facts, 
incidents,  and  statistics  as  to  create  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  produce  the  most  profound  impression 
upon  the  whole  audience.  But  tie  did  not  my  one 
irord  about  a  cotlection  for  the  Committee.  Never¬ 
theless  the  logic  of  facts  seemed  to  work  like 
leaven,  and  as  if  by  common  impulse,  the  Session 
and  people,  going  from  that  meeting,  said  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  one  another  “This  Committee  is  do¬ 
ing  a  grand  work,  and  merits  our  material  aid  as 
well  as  our  prayers.”  And  last  week  the  Session 
appointed  a  collection  to  bo  taken  up  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  done  yesterday  morning,  and 
whii'h  resulted  in  a  good  offering  to  the  cause. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  July  U.  1884.  H. 


A  WORTHY  CENTENARIAN, 

.V  veiy  pleasant  affair,  and  one  well  worth  a  brief 
notice  in  The  Evangelist,  was  the  recent  cc'iebra- 
tion  of  her  one-hundredth  birthday  by  Mis.  Phu'be 
Vennum  of  Morrison,  Ill.  Active  though  aged, 
sprightly  in  bodj’  and  mind,  with  all  her  facultiis 
in  good  preservation,  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  her 
numerous  kindred,  receiving  their  congratulations 
and  those  of  her  many  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mrs.  Vennum  was  boni  in  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
June  23d,  17H4.  She  united  with  the  Roi^kaway 
church  (Father  Barnabas  King  pastor)  when  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  old.  In  1817  she  moved  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  family  to  Knox  county,  O.,  where  she 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Presbyterian  church.  She  movoil  to  lUi- 
nois  in  184(1,  and  has  made  her  home  in  her  ad- 
vanciMl  years  and  widowhood  with  her  son,  Edward 
Vennum,  who  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  The 
Ev.vngelist’s  Western  constituency.  Mrs.  V’en- 
num's  mind  is  clear,  and  her  memory  I’anges  back 
with  precision  to  events  happening  long  before  this 
century  began.  She  loves  her  Bible,  and  reads  it 
constantly.  Rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  she 
passes  her  day  in  ((uiet  duties,  and  with  a  gentle 
and  cheerful  disjiosition  makes  her  presence  a  joy 
in  the  household,  and  not  a  burden.  How  seldom 
one  is  found  so  aged  whosi'  faculties  are  so  well 
preserved.  She  holds  daily  communion  with  her 
God  in  the  quiet  of  her  room,  and  feels  ready  and 
more  than  willing  to  depart  when  the  summons 
comes  “to  be  with  Jesus,  which  is  far  better.” 

_  F. 


IN  ME.nORIAM. 

Zenas  F.  Hebard,  a  venerable  and  good  man,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  on  the  afternoon  of  June  23d,  1881, 
aged  80  years,  2  months,  and  17  days.  He  was 
born  in  Essex  county  in  1804,  and  .spent  his  early 
days  in  Brandon,  Vt.  His  father,  Ithamar  Hebard, 
with  his  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
cann;  in  1816  to  the  immediate  sei'tion  of  .Albion, 
N.  Y.  The  whole  region  was  then  in  the  main 
wild  and  unsettled.  There  was  no  road  south  of 
the  Ridge  road,  and  but  three  log  homiis  where 
Albion  now  stands.  In  this  new  and  rugged  region 
he  grew  to  manhood,  seeking  meantime  the  best 
helps  afforded  for  mental  development,  while  aid¬ 
ing  in  felling  the  forest  and  preparing  the  way  for 
futurt'  thrift  and  prosperity.  During  a  part  of 
those  eariy  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  the 
chiMren  of  the  pioneers,  some  of  whom  remain  to 
this  day  to  speak  of  him  with  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion.  In  1828  he  married  .Amanda  Risley,  who  like 
her  husband,  came  with  her  father’s  family  from 
the  East,  being  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  For 
fifty-six  years  hand  in  hand  they  patiently  journey- 
<h1,  the  aged  widow  now  surviving  him  in  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  her  years. 

Mr.  Hebard  belonged  to  a  family  of  pious  ances¬ 
try.  From  early  life  he  had  known  the  Scriptures. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  Lm  who  aided  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  first  church  on  Nov.  5,  1816,  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Hart.  As  the  country  gaineii  in  popuia- 
tion,  and  rapidly  on  the  opening  of  the  canal  in 
1826,  other  places  of  worship  became  necessary, 
and  a  Presbyterian  church  was  built  in  .Albion. 
■\Vith  this  church  Mr.  Hebard  united  in  1828.  In 
1832  he  transferred  his  church  relations  to  Barre 
Centre,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  ofilce  of 
deacon,  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  ever  after 
lovingly  known  among  his  neighboi-s. 

Two  children  came  to  his  household  :  a  daughter 
who  married  Albert  J.  Foster,  and  Roscoe,  the 
only  son,  at  whose  hou.se  he  died,  and  where  love 
and  filial  duty  has  ever  waited  on  his  steps. 

One  of  the  intimate  and  dear  friends  of  deacon 
Hebard  was  George  Howland.  A  few  years  since, 
returning  from  Mr.  Howland’s  funeral,  an  accident 
occurred  to  deacon  Hebard  that  left  him  an  inva¬ 
lid,  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  no  hope  of 
permanent  recovery. 

There  was  very  much  that  was  attractive  in  his 
character.  His  life  was  true  and  pure  and  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  he  leaves  a  memory  free  from  the 
shadow  of  blemish.  He  had  great  tenderness  of 
spirit,  and  a  heart  filled  with  the  warmest  sympa¬ 


thies.  In  his  life  wore  all  the  amiable  traits  which 
adorn  the  Christian  life.  And  faithful  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  committed  to  his  trust,  his  example  told  for 
integrity,  truth,  and  Christian  manliness.  There 
was  a  simplicity  and  truthful  earnestness  in  all  he 
said  and  did  that  made  it  manifest  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  who  daily  walked  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Christ’s  teachings.  Unpretending  in  all  things, 
his  steady  light  shone  through  his  more  vigorous 
days ;  and  when  growing  years  increased  his  bod¬ 
ily  infirmities,  he  calmly,  patiently,  trustingly 
awaited  the  will  of  his  loving  Father  in  heaven. 

A  faithful  and  tender  husband  and  an  endeared 
father  has  closed  a  careful  and  harmonious  life, 
leaving  to  the  cherished  ones,  and  to  society  and 
the  world,  the  priceless  character  of  the  true  and 
upright  man.  His  memory  will  fade  from  among 
men,  but  it  is  indelibly  in  the  register  of  these  who 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

_  J.  D.  E. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Noble  has  given  $'20,000  to  found 
boys’  and  girls’  high  schools  in  Anniston,  Ala. 

Miss  Gail  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  preserving  in  a  scrap-book  all  newspa¬ 
per  utterances  against  Blaine. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  at  Elmira,  on 
Friday  last  closed  a  verj’  successful  session. 
Many  of  those  in  attendance  left  immediately  for 
Madison,  Wis.,  to  attend  the  National  Convention 
of  Teachers  still  in  session  there. 

The  aged  and  very  French  Marshal  Canrobert  is 
thus  reimrteil :  “I  am  a  Christian,  sir;  I  am  a 
Catholic,  though  not  a  very  Roman  one,  and  I  do 
not  very  often  practice  my  religion.  Still,  for  all 
that,  when  I  am  summoned  to  quit  the  scene,  I 
shall  ask  God  to  sign  my  marching  orders.’’ 

During  his  visit  to  Palestine,  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
visited  the  old  Mosque  at  Hebron,  being  only  the 
fifth  Christian  who  had  ever  entered  it.  His  pre¬ 
decessors  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  two 
sons,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  went  into 
every  part  of  tlie  cave  except  the  Cave  of  Machpe- 
lah,  which  is  entirely  closed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolla  Floyd  are  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  membei-s  of  the  famous  colony  of  153  persons 
who  loft  America  in  1866  to  bring  about  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Jaffa  and  Palestine.  Mr.  Floyd  says  that 
the  experiment  failed  on  account  of  the  rasi^ality 
of  the  leaders,  who  swindled  the  people  out  of 
their  money. 

Mackinac  Island,  which  lies  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Point  Ignaco  on  Lake  Huron,  is  now  filled 
with  Summer  guests.  This  island  includes  eight 
liundred  acres.  It  was  an  important  trading  post 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  the  chief  hotel  is  named 
from  him ;  it  is  the  old  post-house  enlarged,  in 
fact.  Mission  Hotel,  the  house  next  in  impor¬ 
tance,  has  also  its  history.  White-fishing  is  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively  in  this  region. 

Miss  Ella  Kemp,  aged  18,  recentlj’  graduated 
with  high  honors  at  Ingham  University  in  Leroy, 
N.  Y.  Her  mother  came  on  from  her  home  in 
Helena,  Montana,  to  be  present  at  the  exercises, 
and  the  daughter  started  home  with  her.  On  the 
way  Mrs.  Kemp  became  ill,  and  reached  home 
quite  insane.  She  obtained  possession  of  a  revolv¬ 
er,  and  the  daughter  in  seeking  to  take  it  away 
from  her  was  accidently  shot  dead. 

A  boat  containing  two  young  girls  and  two  young 
men  was  capsized  near  Detroit  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  July  6tli.  The  two  young  men  and  one  of 
the  girls  sank  at  once.  Tlie  other  girl,  aged  twelve 
years,  seized  the  boat  and  got  on  it  so  tliat  she 
could  lie  across  it  wliile  it  was  upside  down.  .A 
steamer’s  swell  washed  her  off,  but  she  regained 
her  position.  In  this  way  she  drifted  six  miles, 
remaining  in  the  water  until  Monday  afternoon, 
when  n  farmer  on  shore  heard  her  and  rescued  her. 
She  had  been  in  the  water  eighteen  hours. 

The  New  Jersey  authorities  have  abandoned  the 
suit  brought  against  Miss  S.  S.  Nivison,  founder  o^ 
the  Hammonton  Home  for  Infants,  this  on  abun¬ 
dant  te.stimony  proving  her  humanity  and  charita¬ 
ble  intentions.  It  is  added  that  public  oiunion, 
which  at  first  held  Miss  Nivison  aci-oiiutable  for 
the  deaths  of  the  infants,  must  now  aciiuit  her  of 
even  the  criminality  which  springs  from  careless- 
ne.ss  or  indifference.  It  had  been  tlie  dream  of  her 
life  to  establish  a  homo  whore  the  sufferings  of 
neglected  pauper  children  might  bo  relieved.  Fee¬ 
ble  constitutions,  inherited  tendencies  to  disease, 
and  an  epidemic  of  undoubted  virulence,  shattered 
Miss  Nivison’s  dream  of  a  practical  charity,  in 
which  theory  rather  than  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  was  the  guiding  principle.  And  as  in 
many  another  case,  it  led  to  failure. 

“James  Gillespie  Blaine  and  John  Alexander  Lo¬ 
gan  just  fill  the  bill,  if  coincidences  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  letters  of  their,  names  just  equal  the 
number  of  States  in  the  Union — thirty-eight.  There 
are  six  lottei-s  in  Blaine’s  surname,  and  ho  was 
nominated  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  sixth  month  of 
the  year,  the  day  (Friday)  also  having  six  letters. 
He  will  receive  the  six  Electoral  votes  of  his  State, 
and  when  elected,  will  bo  the  sixth  President  with 
the  name  of  James.  John  A.  Logan  would  make 
the  sixth  V’ice-President  bearing  the  name  of  John. 
A  further  coincidence  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that 
Blaine  and  Logan  were  nominated  on  the  fourth 
ballot  in  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union,  and  will  be 
(dected  on  the  fourth  of  November  and  inaugurat- 
chJ  on  the  fourth  of  March.”  This  from  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Journal  will  of  course  reejuire  to  be  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  discovery  of  some  Ciqually  rc'markable 
coincidences  “for  the  other  side.”  The  campaign 
is  not  as  yet  waxing  vc>ry  earnest. 

Paul  Morphy  died  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans 
last  week.  He  was  of  aristocratic!  Crciole  desc;ent, 
and  his  father  was  a  Judge  of  the  Louisiana  Su¬ 
preme  Court  before  the  war.  Young  Morphy  was 
well  educated,  and  ciarly  in  life  made  a  wonderful 
rejiutation  as  a  chess-player.  In  184!»,  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  dtifeated  Herr  Ldwcuithal, 
the  eelebrat<!d  Hungarian,  two  games  out  of  three. 
In  1857  he  won  the  championship  at  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  Chess  Congress  in  this  city.  The  following 
year,  when  bandy  twenty-one,  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  defc'ated  the  lc!ading  players  there.  Staunton, 
the  English  champion,  avoided  meeting  him.  Mor¬ 
phy  subseiiucmtly  challenged  the  world,  but  it  was 
never  accepted.  About  tw’enty  yc'ars  ago  he  sud¬ 
denly  abandoned  clu!ss,  conceiving  an  abhorrence 
of  the  very  mention  of  it.  He  attempted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law,  but  in  time  he  became  the  victim  of 
melancholy  verging  on  madness.  He  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

WASHINGTON  MATTERS. 

The  bill  granting  fifteen  days’  leave  of  absence 
each  year  to  letter-carriers  cannot  be  follow'ed  by 
the  Department,  because  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  sundry  civil  law  is  Insufficient  for  the  pay 
of  the  substitutes.  The  Postoffice  Department  es¬ 
timated  that  8100,000  would  be  required,  but  only 
$.50,000  was  appropriatetl,  and  the  carriers  may 
have  to  be  contented  with  seven  days’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  until  further  provision  is  made. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogues  of  Government  publications, 
in  preparation  by  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Printing, 
are  already  in  type.  When  completed,  the  work 
will  be  a  book  of  1,'200  pages,  with  300  pages  more 
of  index.  The  catalogue  is  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally,  and  the  index  alphabetically.  Sixty-three 
thousand  and  sixty-six  documents  are  referred  to, 
comprising  everj’  publication  by  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  by  scien¬ 
tific  expeditions  since  the  origin  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Under  each  title  are  enumerated  the  a<!- 
eompanying  documents  and  the  subjects  treated 
where  the  title  Itself  is  not  fully  descriptive.  The 
catalogue  also  states  where  a  copy  of  each  docu¬ 
ment  may  be  found,  stating  the  name  of  the  library 


and  the  title  of  the  volume.  Fifteen  men  were 
kept  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  the 
catalogue  all  of  last  year.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
work  for  legislators  and  for  writers  upon  public 
affairs.  Copies  will  be  supplied  to  public  libraries 
and  to  Congressmen,  and  an  edition  will  probably 
be  printed  for  private  sale  at  cost. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  a  descendant  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  Van  Cortlandt  family,  died  on  Friday  night  at 
the  old  Van  (^rtlandt  manor  house,  at  Croton 
Landing  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward’s  statue  of  a  New  England  Pilgrim, 
ordered  by  the  New  York  New  England  Society,  is 
now  passing  from  clay  to  plaster,  previous  to  its 
final  appearance  in  bronze.  It  will  cost  $18,000, 
with  a  pedestal  worth  $20,000,  and  will  be  set  up  in 
New  York  on  a  site  not  yet  selected. 

One  of  three  parties  of  children  sent  out  last 
week  by  The  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  consisting 
of  fifty  children,  left  New  York,  Monday  evening, 
7th  inst.,  on  the  Troy  boat  for  Cazenovia,  Madison 
county,  in  charge  of  Miss  Dow,  who,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  superintends  a  number  of  tenements 
in  Gotham  Court,  at  Cherry  and  Roosevelt  streets, 
at  one  time  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  in 
New  York  city.  The  people  of  Cazenovia  have  be¬ 
come  much  interested  in  the  tenement  house  re¬ 
form  movement,  and  specially  requested  that  fifty 
children  should  be  sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Shepard  Tappan  met  them  at  Troy  as  usual  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  furnisheil  them  with 
breakfast.  The  children  then  came  by  rail  to 
Cazenovia.  A  large  party  of  children  enjoyed  a 
happy  fortnight  in  the  happy  homes  in  and  about 
that  pleasant  village,  two  years  ago.  A  party  of 
thirty  children,  under  like  auspices,  came  to  Rom¬ 
ulus,  Seneca  county,  a  beautiful  region  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 

Mr.  Cannon,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  has 
directed  that  an  assessment  of  100  per  cent,  be  lev¬ 
ied  on  the  shareholders  of  the  Marino  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  It  is  expected  that  about  80 
per  cent,  will  be  collected. 

Philip  Hamilton  was  buried  on  the  eightieth  an- 
niversarj’  of  the  duel  between  his  father  and  Aaron 
Burr. 

This  city  incident  we  clip  from  Monday’s  Woild : 

‘  Tlie  reason  I  left  my  wife  is  because  she  is  too 
economical,’  said  Hiram  Saunders  of  No.  118  Mott 
street,  as  he  faced  his  'indignant  wife,  who  carried 
a  year-old  child  in  her  arms,  at  the  Tombs  j'estor- 
day. 

‘Economical,’  said  Justice  Smith  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  ‘  wliy,  the  geneml  complaint  is  that  they  are 
too  expensive.’ 

‘  Well,  I  have  the  most  frugal  wife  you  ever  saw,’ 
said  the  husband,  '  but  do  not  under.stand  me  as 
.saying  that  she  is  economical  in  herself  alone,  but 
she  wants  mo  to  economize,  too,  and  I  wouldn’t 
stand  it.  .A  fellow  must  have  some  pleasure  once 
in  awhile.’ 

‘  Give  me  an  instance  of  what  she  has  done.’ 

‘Well,  I  will.  The  other  day,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  I  believe  it  was,  a  couple  of  jolly  fellows 
came  to  the  house  and  they  wanted  mo  to  go  along 
and  have  a  good  time.  I  was  delighted  to  go,  but 
to  my  amazement  my  wife  ordered  tlie  fellows  out 
of  the  house  ami  said  that  my  place  was  at  home 
with  lier  and  the  baby.  I  wanted  to  run  after 
them,  but  I  couldn’t  get  out,  as  she  had  locked  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket.  She  said  she 
didn’t  want  me  to  throw  my  money  away  going 
around  diinking.  She  wanted  me  to  save  my 
money.  A  heated  argument  followed  in  which  she 
unlocked  the  door  and  said  that  If  I  wanted  to  go  I 
could,  but  I  should  never  darken  her  doors  again. 
I  got  drunk  that  night,  was  robbed  of  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  and  $50  in  money.  I  didn’t  go  home 
after  that.’ 

‘.Are  you  not  sorrow  now  that  you  didn’t  stay 
homo  with  your  wife  and  little  baby  'i  ’  said  the 
Judge.  ‘You  would  have  had  your  watch  and 
chain  and  money  still.’  ' 

‘  Well,  yes ;  I  am  .sorry,'  lie  admitted. 

‘  I  was  a  good  wife  to  you,’  said  the  plucky  wo¬ 
man,  ‘  but  you  get  angi-y  wlienover  I  tell  you  that 
you  do  wrong.  I  want  to  save  uji  your  money  for 
a  rainy  day,  for  you  don’t  have  employment  all  the 
year  around  at  your  business,  an  Ico-eart  man.  So 
you  can  see.  Judge,  that  I  am  not  such  a  scold  as 
you  might  tidnk.’ 

‘  I  dicln’t  entertain  that  ojiinion  of  you,’ said  the 
Judge.  ‘Everything  that  your  hu.sband  has  said 
lias  been  in  your  favor.  It  shows  that  you  are  a 
brave  and  courageous  woman.  Why,  man,’  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  husband,  ‘you  couldn’t  find  another  wo¬ 
man  like  your  wiLi  if  you  travelled  a  thousand 
miles.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  de- 
.serting  her.  1 11  give  you  a  year  in  the  workhouse 
if  your  wife  consents.’ 

‘  Blit  she  doesn’t,’  said  the  frightened  luisband. 

‘  Do  you,  Mamie  'i  You’ll  try  me  this  once  more, 
won’t  you 't  ’ 

‘  Will  you  <dmnge  your  waj’s  'i '  asked  the  wife. 

‘  I  will.  I'll  do  anything.’ 

‘And  your  coniiianions  'i  ’ 

‘  I'll  never  siieak  a  word  to  them  again.’ 

He  was  tlH*n  discharged. 

THE  APPLES  AND  THE  CEREALS. 

The  apple  croji  throughout  the  Unitiid  States 
and  Canada  bids  fair  lo  be  very  large.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  yield  of  apples  in  Western  New 
York  this  year  will  be  4,000,000  barrels.  Although 
ajiples  from  Western  New  York  are  esteemed  the 
fine.st  in  the  world,  their  market  value  is  less,  on 
account  of  the  way  they  are  packed.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  put  up  by  growers  in  what  is 
known  as  “pony  barrtils,”  which  hold  from  six  to 
eight  qiuirts  less  than  the  standard  measure. 

The  latest  rejioi-ts  from  the  vast  grain-growing 
regions  of  the  “Golden  Northwest”  are  highly 
encouraging  ns  to  the  present  condition  of  all  the 
cereals.  The  weather  for  the  jia.st  ten  days  has 
been  extremely  favorable  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
for  bringing  the  crojis  to  maturity,  and  at  many 
jioints  heavy  yields  of  rye,  barley,  and  Winter 
wheat  ari!  almost  assured.  The  important  crop  of 
Spring  wheat  in  Dakota  looks  finite  promising. 
It  has  very  generally  passed  the  danger  from 
drouth  by  which  it  was  threatened  toward  the  end 
of  last  month,  and  the  existing  cool  weather  is 
highly  favorable  to  its  ripening  in  a  plump  and 
sound  condition.  The  harvest  of  all  the  cereals 
in  the  f'normous  area  in  qiie.stion  (as  well  as  in  the 
great  grain-growing  States  of  the  Lakes,)  will  be 
from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  this  season  than  is 
usual,  and  if  no  untoward  circumstances  appear, 
the  wheat  yield  promises  to  be  finite  up  to  its  or- 
dinarj’  high  average  of  frfini  fifteen  to  thirty  bu.sh- 
f'ls  per  ai;re. 

FRO.M  ABROAD. 

The  crops  throughout  Prussia  are  reported  un¬ 
usually  gfiod. 

The  late.st  aflviees  from  Madagasirar  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ilovas  art!  actively  preparing  to  re¬ 
sist  the  French.  Heavy  lighting  is  imminent. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  two  thousand 
marines  will  start  from  France  for  China  on  Aug. 
3.  An  ironclad  is  also  preparing  to  join  the  French 
fleet  in  Chinfise  waters,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  this  is 
mainly  blustf'r. 

A  flestructive  Sunday  fire  ficcurred  on  the  Smyrna 
quays,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £40,000. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  urgency 
touching  a  bill  to  provide  means  to  extlngui.sh  the 
cholera,  and  later  appropriated  two  million  francs 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers,  ami  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
combating  the  epidemic.  The  moi-tality  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  The  former  city 
rejiorts  thirty  deaths  on  Friday,  and  eight  between 
nine  o’clock  .A.  M.  and  noon  of  Saturday.  The  in¬ 
habitants  closed  the  week  in  a  panic,  crowding  the 
railway  stations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
Impossible  for  all  who  desired  to  jfrocure  tickets. 
The  stations  were  hence  scenes  of  struggle,  to  the 
point  of  actual  fighting !  The  number  of  deaths  at 
Toulon  on  Friday  was  seventeen.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  at  nine  o’clock  Sunday 
night,  there  were  fifty-seven  deaths  from  cholera 
at  Marseilles,  and  thirty-six  at  Toulon.  The  Mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Marseilles  is  providing  free  kitchens 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  plague.  Dr. 
Koch  (the  German  expert),  who  arrived  at  Lyons 
on  Sunday,  thinks  the  cholera  will  reach  there,  but 
that  it  will  appear  in  a  milder  form,  owing  to  the 
excellent  drainage  of  that  city.  .An  official  report 
states  that  no  cholera  exists  in  Paris. 


Horsford’g  Acid  Phosphate, 

for  Alcoholism* 

Dr.  C.  S.  Ellis,  Wabash,  Ind.,  says :  “  I  prescrib¬ 
ed  it  for  a  man  who  had  used  intoxicants  to  excess 
for  fifteen  yeare,  but  during  the  last  two  years  has 
entirely  abstained.  He  thinks  the  Acid  Phosphate 
is  of  much  benefit  to  him. 


PuBE  Cod-Liteb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  In  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J DNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


ittonei?  and 


The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  servo  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Roy^  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

NEW  tobk,  jan’t  17th,  1881.  E.  G,  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hairn  Journal  of  Health. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bu—all,  ao  Ye*«y  Btfcet,  Sow  York.i 


New  York,  Monday,  July  14,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $7,5r)0,2(X)  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $23,853,000  against  $8,517,925  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $10,559,950  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$‘2,791,800;  the  specie  is  up  $7,760,800;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $2,101,400;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $9,248,000,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $32,500. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  whicli  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  70 

American  Cable . 61 

Canada  Southern .  30) 

Canadian  PaclQc .  44) 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  8] 

Central  PaclUc  .  38 

ObesapeaBe  and  Ohio .  7J 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  preL .  13) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘id  pref .  8i 

Chicago  and  Alton .  .  128 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  93) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  127 J 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  (julucy .  116 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  st.  Paul. 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  1061 

Chicago,  Kock  Island  A  Pacific .  110 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  133 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  36 

Colorado  Coal .  lOJ 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .  ...  Vif 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  112i 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  . 9|j 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  6l 

'i'enu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  4^ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref .  7| 

Houston  A  Texas .  26 

Illinois  Central .  118 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  13 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  9) 

Lake  Shore  .  ...  77 

Long  Island .  69 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  ‘i8( 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AC .  16 

Manhattan .  64 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  24) 

Michigan  Central  .  60 

Mlnneaijolls  A  St.  Louis .  12) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pref .  26 

Missouri  Pacific .  98 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  14{ 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  .  9 

Morris  and  Essex  .  126 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  37] 

New  Jersey  Central  .  62 

New  York  Central .  103] 

New  York  A  New  England  .  10] 

New  York  and  New  Haven .  173 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis.. 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref. 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  86] 

New  Y’ork,  L.  E.  A  Western .  13) 

New  York.  L.  B.  and  Western  prel..  29 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  3 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref .  28 

Northern  Pacific .  18| 

Northern  Pacific  pref . —  46 

Ohio  Central . .  1) 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  18] 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref .  60 

Ontario  A  Western. .  10] 

Oregon  Improvement .  10 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  71) 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  10) 

Pacific  .Mall .  46] 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  Ill 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  27] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  128 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  102 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga .  139 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  3) 

Richmond  A  Danville .  34 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  15) 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  4) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  29 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref. .  79 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  26) 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  87) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  87) 

Texas  Pacific .  10) 

Union  Pacific .  36 

United  States  Express .  60 

Wabash. St.  Louis  A  Pacific . .  6) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref....  13] 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  58) 
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